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Zi Wee 


“WILT 


ALL MEANLY WRAPT IN 


Ir was the winter wild, 
While the heav’n-born Child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 
Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had dofft her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour 


Only with speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 


Should look so near upon her foul deformities 
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the year 
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THE HEAV'’N-BORN OHILD 


RUDE MANG 

But He, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-ey’d Peace 
She, 


sliding 


crown’d with olive green, came softly 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and 


land 


Nor war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d hostile blood : 
The trumpet spake 


with 


not to the armed throng 


nd n the Office of the Libr: 


Brothers, 
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iy, 


Vi oy 


“WHEN SUCH MUSIC 


still 


knew their sov’reign Lord was 


with awful eve, 


night 
of light 
His upon the earth began : 
Che winds, 
the 


pring 


reign of peace 


with wonder whist, 
Smoot 


Wh joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 


waters kist, 


new 


While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 


wave 


SWEET.” 


The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer, that often warn’d them thence : 
Sut in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord Himself bespake, and bid then 


go, 


And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
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**AND LEPROUS SIN WILL MELT FROM EARTHLY MOULD.” 


And hid his head for shame, The air, such pleasure loath to lose, 
As his inferior flame With thousand echoes still prolongs eacl 
Ihe new-enlighten’d world no more should ly close. 
need | 
Ile saw a greater sun appear | Nature, that heard such sound, 
lhan his bright throne or burning axle-tree could | Beneath the hollow round 
bear. Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy reg 
Now was almost won 
The shepherds on the lawn, To think her part was done, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, And that her reign had her 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row: She knew such harmony 
Full little thought they then Could hold all heav’n anc 
That the mighty Pan 


Was kindly come to live with them below; At last surrounds 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 4 globe of circul 


Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy That with lo 


keep: array'd: 
The helmed Cherubim, 

When such music sweet And sworded i 
rheir hearts and ears did greet Are seen 

As never was by mortal finger strook display’d, 
Divinely warbled voice Harping in loud and sol mn quire, 
Answering the stringed noise, With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’ 

As all their souls in blissful rapture tool Hei: 
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“THK OLD DRAG 


IN STRAITER 


If ye have pow’r to touch our senses so; 
And let your 
Move in mek 


t} 


silver chime 
dious time, 
1¢@ base of heav’n’s deep organ 


ninefold 


consort to th’ angelic symphony 


harmony 


holv song 


} 
iOng 


LIMITS 
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Dime 
And speckle d Vanity 
Will 


will run back, and fetch the 


sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from earthly n 
And Hell itself 


And leave her dolorous mansions to the 


will pass away, 


per 
‘ I 
day 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 


} Orb’d in a rainbow ; 
| Merey will sit 


and, like glories wea 


between, 


»N UNDER-GROUND 
BOUND.” 


Thron’d in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the 
steering ; 
And heav’n, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palac 
hall. 


tissued clouds dow: 


But wisest Fate says, no, 
This must not yet be so, 
The Babe yet lies in smiling infanev, 
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“A VOLOR OF WEEPING 


That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 

So both Himself and us to glorify; 
Yet first to those yehain’d in sleep 
The doom must thunder 


wakeful trump of 


through the deep, 


With such a horrid clang 
Mount 
the red fire and smouldering clouds out 


As on Sinai 
Whilk 


brake : 


rang, 


aged earth aghast, 


phe 


With terror of that blast, 


HEARD 


AND LOUD LAMENT.” 


surface to the shake 


last 


Shall from the 
When, at the 


centre 


world’s 


session, 


The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread 


His 


throne. 
And then last bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now 
The old Drag 
In straiter limits 
Not half so far 


And, wroth to see his 


from this happy di 


begins ; iy 
ground 

bound, 

casts his usurped sway, 

kingdom fa 


the scaly horror of folded tail 
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““THE FLOCKING SILADOWS PALE,’ 


racles are dumb: | In urns, and altars round, 
ice or hideous hum |} A drear and dying sound 

7 Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint 
Apollo from his shrine And the chill marble seems to sweat, 


Runs thro’ the arched roof in words deceiving; 


Can no more divine. | While each peculiar Pow’r foregoes his wonte: 


With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos seat. 


| 


} 


htly trance or breathed spell Peor and Baiilim 
es the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic | Forsake their temples dim, 
| With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine ; 
} And mooned Ashtaroth, 
ly mountains o’er, Heav’n’s queen and mother both, 
the resounding shore, | Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ;| The Lybie Hammon shrinks his horn ; 
om haunted spring, and dale In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
poplar pale, mourn, 
rting genius is with sighing sent; | 
‘r-inwoven tresses torn. And sullen Moloch fled, 
sin twilight shade of tangled thickets Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with evmbals’ ring 
consecrated earth, They call the grisly king, 
1 on the holy hearth, In dismal dance about the furnace blue: 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight | The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
plaint ; | Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 
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s Osiris seen So, when the sun in bed, 


Memphian grove or green, Curtain’d with cloudy r 


impling the unshow’r’d grass with lowings Pill } chin upon an orient wave, 


The flocking shadows pale 
be at rest lroop to th’ infernal jail 


in his sacred chest— Each fetter’d ghost s to his several grav 


| g 
ight but profoundest hell can be And the yellow-skirted Favs 
shroud ; Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moot 
iin with timbrel’d anthems dark lov’d maze 
sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worship’d é 
But see, the Virgi 
feels from Juda’s land Hath laid her Babe . 
dreaded Infant’s hand; Time is our tedious song should here hav 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ending 
all the gods beside Heav'n’s youngest teemed star 
ger dare abide; Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lam 
Babe, to show His Godhead true, attending ; 
in His swaddling-bands control the damned | And all about the courtly stable 


crew, Bright-harness’d Angels sit in order serviceab 


“RUT SER, TIE VIRGIN BLEST 
HATH LAUD HER BABE TO REST.” 
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MANY LEAVES AND FEW distant curves the gold and opal tints in 


























mar ee parted by sunrise. The stream was swoll 
GRAPES : J 
to its full limits by recent rains, althoug 
A Christmas Story. it had lost the first yellow tinge of t 
raging floods which swirl along from ft] 
T VER’S {VES * LEAVES. : 

I HE RIVE! HARVEST OF LEAVES country, bearing loose soil and trees on t] 
MAN in the river!” tide. Twin destinies, these—city and rive 

i Who had uttered these words? 





Both smiled and sparkled in the Christn 
sunbeams. The promise of the 


Surely 
, 


eeds wafted by Rumor from night and 
darkness to chill the brightness of a glo- 
rious Christmas morning. 








the whisper was one of those poison 





day w 
wafted on every breeze and foretold in t} 
chime of every belfry. Christ 

















was bor: 
How the masters rejoiced to repeat the fa 
miliar story! 











Che hills had not yet freed their peaks 
from the early mists, although this haze had 
essened to a transparent gauze tissue, sil- 
ery and delicate, with the distant outline 
of an occasional snow crest visible. The 

ty of Florence, bathed in light, extended 
long the valley. The white marble facade 
of Santa Croce glistened like a mask of fresh 
youth on crumbling age. 











Traced in the rich pageant: 

of the Riccardi Chapel by Benozzo Gozzo) 

traced in many a shadowy chancel by Ghir 
landajo, the industrious; traced by Fra An 
gelico in his cloister of St. Mark, his color 
borrowed from angelic choirs. Christ 
born! 









































was 
The Arno sparkling, the hills veiled 
in that fleeting silvery mist, the 
Giotto’s Campa-| heights of San Miniato 
the Bargello, and the 
Palazzo Vecchio raised their slender shafts 
ibove adjacent walks, while the cathedral 
expanded its bulb of stately dome behind 
the Uffizi and many an ancient building 
crowned with open loggia. On the height, 
Michael Angelo’s bronze David received the 
volden baptism of sunrise, standing on his 
pedestal in the centre of the piazza, with 
those stern sentinels Dawn and Twilight | 
grouped about his feet. The gilded fresco | Grazie into the water, with a dull splash. 
of San Miniato gleamed above the solemn | A woman opening her casement had uttered 
firs and cypress-trees which guard its sep- la shrill scream at sight of it. At last the 
ulechres. Bellosguardo and the Monte Oli-| river had clutched its prey, and the erne!| 
eto had awakened to life before the warm | depths made sport of the wreck cast on its 
tide of light tlowed on to the wide reach of | bosom, while the surface still wore the pale 
open country, Where the windows of many | blue reflected from the sky. The Thing was 
a Villa sparkled like jewels; and beyond the | sucked down out of sight for a moment, then 
mountain barrier lay Pisa, the ancient, | re-appeared, buffeted by the current, which 
wrapped ever in sleep. All hearts must} bore it along with incredible swiftness to 
needs respond to the charm of this unfold- | ward the second link in the chain of bridges, 
ing morning, when the city rested in the | the Ponte Vecchio, with the quaint shops of 
embrace of her sheltering hills. Nature ac-| the goldsmiths and the royal gallery of the 
quired the most tender hues: a pellucid | Pitti Palace extending to the Uftizi, across 
clearness of sky almost crystalline in puri-| stream, The tide whirled through the arch- 
ty; the amethyst and sapphire tints of the | es, bearing the Thing triumphantly onward 

to hurl it against the piers of the Trinita 
Bridge 














solemn 








and Oliveto, the 
j growing radiance of a town awakening to 
the activity of an Italian féte~lay—all found 
utterance in the church bells. <A bird’s sone 
trilled forth from an open casement on the 
bank; a child’s laughter floated from some 
hidden garden. 









. the towers of 



































“A man in the river!” 

Who had said it to chill the blood on sne} 
a joyous Christmas-day ? 

Something had fallen from the Ponte all 




















































































































horizon toward Vallombrosa merged to faint 
rose flush in the opposite direction; the soft | 
gray slopes of olive orchards and the vivid | 
green of other luxuriant shrubbery extend- 

ed below. 





graceful arch of masonry restored 
by TaddeoGaddi. The Lung’ Arno AcciaJuo- 
li was succeeded by the Lung’ Arno Corsini 
and the Ponte alle Carraja; then the Thing 
emerged into the open space of stream, un- 

fettered by bridges, save for the modern 
dren, with her dead treasured carefully from | suspension structure in the distance, and 
sight in tomb and chapel. On these also| the new quarter with its spacious houses 
she had smiled years and centuries ago in | extended to the Cascine gate. 
her dawns, glowing noons, fiery erimson| Faces peered over parapets, helplessly if 
sunsets, and calm nights when the moon | sympathetically: the Thing had passed be- 
softly yond the reach of human help, and become 
the river’s prey. Across the width of Arno 
a weir broke the force of the current, where 
the waters, curbed, gushed over the dam in 
a foaming wave. Inevitable as doom the 
Thing floated toward this gulf, and in pans- 
ing on the smooth lip of brink, revealed itself 











ro live amidst such elements of 
matchless beauty was to be happy. 


Florence smiled on all her living chil-| 
























































illuminated the wide piazzas, con- 
verting Baptistery, church, and gate to edi- 
tices of silver and snow set in deep black 
shadows. 























Phe river Arno caught this early bright- 
ness: its surface reflected the palest azure 
ot the heavens, and still retained in more 





























“MANY LEAVES AND 


for the first time. A dead man, with 
ed hair, was held poised by the spark ed 
in 
fit 


ver for an instant, his face upturned 
and the sunshine; the next 
nt he dashed the hissing, | « 


¢ waters, out of sight. Was this the 


blue sky 


was nto a 


THE OHI 


end? No; the snicide re-appeared,-and in 
ventler mood the river bore him down be- 
neath the suspension-bridge, where men 
waited in a boat to drag the corpse ashore. 
A poor mortal driven to despair by lack of 
work, by need of bread? Not at all. A 


youth of nob 


FEW GRAPES.” 


le family, ' page dash 


equi 


through the line lave vesterday 
the opposite Cascine, 


To 


and who to-day SCCS 
oft Phe 
elub 


his 


the world. 


rhit at the 


hurl himself out 
Ah! ¢ 


a woman's frown 


US¢ unbling overnis 


19? 


an tell?) Sines 


who ¢ 


D ARTIST, 


birth the river had lain in wait for him, bia- 
ing its time in dwindling summer drought, 
in angry tumult of spring flood, marking 


the years imperceptibly, noiselessly, from 


first 
moth- 


hands 
from a 


baby 
waves 


the dimpled 
the 


the time 


stretched toward 





10 


the man’s held the 
bridge coping before selt destruction. 

The 
ing 
the 
formulas of the law 
that merciful 
» toward the spot in their sable robes 
with their bier. A crowd had gathered on 
he Women pressed forward to gaze 
at the inanimate form, children stared with 
an impish curiosity. An officer in uniform 
of silver and blue, with jingling sword, came 
down the bank, paused, and then resumed 
his way, humming an opera aria. 

A little man, dwarf and humpback, had 
inserted himself into the throng to search 
the cold dead face with eager and intense 
interest. To him alone that face was beau- 
tiful, with inconceivable. In its 
marble soft obliterating touch 
seemed to have passed over it, smoothing 
away the pain; the pinion of Death had 
brushed these lineaments. The sight daz- 
zied the dwarf, and made him giddy. He 
crept away to seat himself on a door-step 
in a dark, narrow street. What had the 
Dottore often said? “ Many leaves and few 
grapes.” That was the proverb. The rive 
was gathering its harvest of leaves. 


‘rs arms, until grasp 
the morn- 
On the pebbly beach lay 
dead, guarded by police, awaiting the 
awaiting the Miseri- 
brotherhood, already 


bells still chimed gayly ; 


yore away. 


cordia, 
wendin 


i shore. 


a glory 


repose a 


IIl.—FRIENDLESS. 

The dwarf still sat on the stone steps, his 
hands on his knees, and gazing into space 
with 
him. 


a dull expression. Nobody noticed 
The spot was dark, and he was very 
small, 
with a terrible power. 
with its swirling eddies to also seek obliv- 
lon. 
ercised by one mortal on the whole human 


family is suicide. It is a craze, a madness, 


but it is also the key which solves cruel | 


enigmas. It spreads like a taint of conta- 
gion, an epidemic, through the ranks of a 
town a nation from a single example. 


If a man springs from Giotto’s Campanile, 


or 


officials are obliged to force back those who | 
The lightning | 
flash of intelligence from mind to mind and | 
soul to soul is, Let us all jump from Giotto’s | 


would immediately follow. 


Campanile! 


But the river! Ah, as surely 
as it fills to the brim with opaque, turbid 
waters, victims hasten to its 
Pinching want, sorrow, care, 


illness, are 


enough, and, with one leader, the tempta- | 
called life | 


to aside the burden 


becomes irresistible. 


tion cast 


The dwarf, or gobbo, sat on the stone 
step. His name was Alessandro Lungini; 


he did not possess a soldo in the world, was 


without friends, and although it was Christ- | 


mas-day, had tasted no breakfast. 
old, and even decrepit, and had never work- 
ed. 
>? 


noisy world for a gobbo? Since the death 


The face of the dead fascinated him | 
The Arno lured him | 


Perhaps the most fearful influence ex- | 


He was | 


What labor is there in a strong and | 
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of his mother, years ago, he had subsist 


on charity, only with the disadvantage 
he had outlived his benefactors. First « 

tain convents had fed him at noon on ea 
bage soup, the dole to the poor of mor 

and nuns, until these institutions had be: 
suppressed by the Sardinian governm« 

then an eccentric German, known as IL Dy 
| tore, who lived alone, collecting books a: 
manuscripts, had given the gobbo a da 

portion. A month the Dottore ha 
died. How had his pensioner existed aft: 
ward? By selling matches on the bridg: 
Poverty was nothing. ‘Tl 
Florentine poor suffer the sharpest ne« 
with resignation. 


since 


and begging. 


Alessandro Lungini, hun 
ble and alone, had been a sinner beside 
The strangest thing had befallen him. 

On the previous Thursday night he ha 
crept into the hole where he slept, as usua 
and been suddenly transported to drean 
land. He seemed to be still lying on h 
bed when a hand appeared, holding a chalk 
and wrote numbers on the opposite wall 
These numbers glowed with a pale fire, anc 
just as he, with starting eyeballs, strove t 
read the magic figures, an angelic shape 
with long fair hair, swept between, oblite: 
ating the work. Was the angel Consciencs 

jand the stealthy hand behind that of th: 

| Evil One? The dwarf cried aloud in dis 
| appointment and wrath, when the mysteri 
hand, touched with phosphoric fire 
jagain appeared and wrote. This time he 
| read the three numbers; they were burned 

}into his brain. In awful, startling vivid 

ness these cabalistic figures stood out on 

the black wall—69, 79, 42. What was their 
meaning? Per Bacco! a chance in the lot 
tery, and nothing else. They were dream 
numbers sent to a lucky mortal. 

The gobbo sat up, rubbed his eyes, and 

repeated the numbers. It was still mid 


}ous 


} night; but he went out, searched for a bit 


of paper, wrote the figures on it, standing 


} under a gas-light, and wandered about the 


streets until morning in a fever of excite 
ment. His painfully cramped little body 
knew no fatigue. His mind was clear, elat 
ed, wild. He elutehed the paper and-wait- 


ed. For what? He had no money.. Still, 


|such a chance could not have been given 
him without hope. 
embrace. | 


He was not a habit- 
ual gambler, but he was an Italian. In It 
aly the wounds on the body of a murdered 
man are eagerly counted, to make lucky 
combinations for the next drawing. 
Alessandro Lungini, straw of destiny thus 


| blown about*by a gust of madness, entered 
| the Church of Ognissanti in the afternoon. 


He thought vaguely of praying before an 
altar, where his mother used to take him 
as a child, for the good fortune to be able 
to try his dream numbers in the weekly 
drawing of the government lottery. While 
he knelt, somebody passed him slowly, and 
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ill object fell on the tloor, striking bis 
like 
d. The small object was a purse. 
ched it, 
ilder. A 


through 


Alessandro glanced down one 
He 
and looked furtively over his 
female form was disappear- 
the 


lief to a pocket from which the porte- 


the door, restoring hand- 
had been withdrawn. Alessandro 
feet followed. <A 
ar alone occupied the damp ves 


al 
to 
d begg 


his and slowly 


] 


ew hen he reac hed if. He paused and 


eped into the purse. It contained fifteen 
ces. The dwarf gasped for breath, and 
ied against the wall, muttering, mechan 

“ Sixty-nine, seventy-nine, forty-two.” 
sting and fatigue had placed him in the 
ital condition ne« essary to see VISIONS OF 

into trances, 

He 
the purse was walking toward the Arno, 
the Piazza Manin. 
d her face was averted, yet it troubled 


went out into the street. The owne1 


Oss She was young, 
e gobbo strangely that her long tlowing 
iir was like the angel’s of his dream. She 
wished around a corner, and he ran in an 
For the first 
s life Alessandro Lungini was a thief. 


ypposite direction. time in 
I he Baneo del Lotto was a narrow, dingy 
lop, 
ng strips of coarse blue paper from a ledg 
tickets tilled 
th requisite numbers, 
It was Friday, and on Saturday the lot 
furin, Rome, 
A crowd had gathered about the 
place, chietly of the very poor, and no time 
be How much of the Floren 
insanity due to this The 
dwarf pushed his way in, and staked the 
fifteen the 
of He bought a “ terno” 
prising these three numbers, 

On Saturday the placards announcing the 
A lit 
tle man, haggard, restless, and consumed by 
a fire of nervous anticipation and anxiety, 
crept up to one of these placards, scarcely 
daring to look at the record. Lo! 
blank—not one prize had turned 
up in the wheels of Turin, Rome, or Florence. 
which 


with several clerks at a counter cut 


which became when out 


was to be drawn in and 


tery 
Florence. 
vas to lost. 


tine is source ? 


franes on miraculous numbers 


his dream. com 


prizes drawn were hungrily watched. 


the arvi 


80 Was a 


Marvelous coincidence, by 
ment is enriched! 

The gobbo returned to his hole, and lay 
on his bed for twenty-four hours without 
In the crushing reaction 
from hope and fear, he no longer knew if he 
were still alive. He was a thief—had stol- 
en in the church where mother first 
taught him to pray. The rest of darkness 
and stillness brought only a swift rush of 
despair, after dull apathy. He had no heart, 
no courage, to again vend matches on the 
thoroughfares. He was troubled and afraid. 
Perhaps the dream was a snare of the devil, 
and the good angel had flown away. He 
feared death and to lose his own soul. Still, 


yovern- 


speech or motion. 


his 


LEAVES AND 


FEW GRAPES.” 11 
life had become insupportable. 


had 


driven 


The week 
finally 
his wares 


dragged on, and hunger had 
vend 


flash had 


faculties, schooled 


him out to wearily 


Then a second electri burst on 


his bewildered again to 
Che previous day he had sold 


nothing out of his poor little basket 


endurance, 
Even 
those persons who make a nice distinetion 
between pernicious alms-giving and buying 
a tritle had the’ gobbo. <A 
penny selected from the abundance of th 
rich man sometimes weighs in the balance 


hastened past 


of a life equally precious in the sight of God. 


rhe crowd hurried on, and doom spoke to 


the dwarf in the suicide of the young noble 


who on this Christmas morning thang him 
self into the Arno. If a noble sickened at 
existence, might not a beggar? 

Alessandro Lungini sat on the step, 
A large black 
cat came daintily across a gutter, and brush 


his le 


wrapped in his own misery. 
ed against g with the assurance of a 
household pet. He stroked her fur absent 
ly. 
fessional apron, and dragging a 


A little cobbler’s assistant, in’ his pro- 
shrunken 
limb, came hopping along gayly with the 
aid of a cruteh. The boy swung a new boot 
in one hand, and played with a ball, which 
he propelled with the eruteh end as he pass 
ed. The He 


stooped and rolled it onward, and the little 


ball lodged near the gobbo. 


cobbler hobbled away, whistling. 

Later the dwarf rose slowly. He spent 
the hours of noon watching the river with 
the holiday 
When the night 
fell, a bell sounded on his ear, and he recog 
bell in the 
campanile of the Church of Ognissanti; some 


an absorbed faseination, as 


throng went and came. 


nized it. he was swinging 
dull instinet of childish memories made him 


follow the summons. Yes, he would go to 


church and pray before darkness came—and 


the river. 


IIL.—THE CHILD ARTIST. 

The habitation of Edward Runyon was a 
sufticiently modest one. Any person desir- 
ous of seeking his home in the city of Flor 
the Via Tornabuoni and 
bright Lung’ Arno, and, following the crook- 


ed Borgo SS. Apostoli, trace a most obscure 


ence must quit 


crack of a street, which separates the high 


gloomy houses like a mere fissure in the 


masonry. 

Few strangers ever did seek Edward Run- 
yon, pretext he had 
dropped out of the world, and was as nearly 


on any whatever ; 
forgotten by it as a man can well be who 
still possesses the mental and physical qual- 
ities which are requisite to life. That crack 
between high walls, abounding in mouldy 
odors, and where the sun never penetrated, 
would have also proved distastefal to most 
travellers fresh from modern cities. A nar- 
row door, usually open, admitted to a vesti- 
bule, with a porter’s grated window on one 











side, long since deserted by that official. <A 
stone stairway wound up into darkness, the 
landings marked by two grim portals facing 
each other, and half landings, with tiny 
windows giving on other dark walls further 
obseured by the dust of years. 

Arrived at the very top of all those stone 
Steps, a ye llow door detached itself from the 
universal gloom, bearing a tiny white card 
with the name of Mr. Edward Runyon print 
ed on it in English. Even the card had a 
shy and reluctant aspect, substitute though 
it was for the usual brass plate, and was 
further defaced with marks of red chalk. 
Still it bore the name of Edward Runyon,al 
ways with that appearance of not being able 


to find an excuse for doing otherwise, ane 


the yellow door had about it a sullen aequi 
escence to your pulling a bell attached, since 
you had pursued it to the upper story, when 
it had hoped to escape observation alto 
gether. If the card bore the name of a man 
weary of the world, the door, as the barrier 
he had erected between himself and outer 
life, had a fashion of swinging noiselessly, 
then closing with a reverberating shock, as 
if it resented being left so much to itself. 
Verily men are but children of a larger 
growth We are often piqued and disap- 
pointed when we have wrought ourselves 
into a fine temper over some real or fancied 
wrong, and are left to pursue our own course 
by a planet entirely indifferent to our grave 
displeasure 

Once beyond the threshold of the yellow 
door, the interest of the resident’s existence 
became apparent ata glance. A large room, 
paved with brick and lighted from above, 
was the central point from which branched 
such small nooks for living and sleeping as 
a household required. This apartment, vast, 
cheerless, and cold, was a studio, and Ed 
ward Runyon an unsuccessful artist. 

On Christmas-day a girl entered the place, 
smiled to find it untenanted, nodded hei 
head significantly, and began to search 
unidst the débris of a dark corner for a box. 
Che cloud of dust incident to the necessary 
dislodgment of sheets of pasteboard, yellow 
illustrated papers, a cotton umbrella, and a 
screen made the girl sneeze, without the 
disorder otherwise disturbing her. She 
drew forth a canvas, crossed the room rap- 
idly, placed it against a table in a favorable 
light, and turned an easel holding another 
picture so that the two could be seen to- 
gether. 

“Now remember your promise to warn 
me if papa comes, Marietta mia,” she said, 
in high, clear tones. 

“Si, Si,” returned a woman’s voice in a 
neighboring kitchen, where the clatter of 
copper utensils betrayed the occupation of 
the invisible owner. 

Thus re-assured, the young girl stepped 
back, folded her arms in a truly profession- 
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al attitude, and scrutinized the two stud 
with a grave and somewhat puzzled 
pression. She even began to whistle 
subdued tone—a trick caught from he 
ther. The light of the large window 
full on herself, as well as illuminating 
picttire. She was small and delicately fi 
ured, with that sharp and meagre out 
so characteristic of the sparsely fed Flor. 
tine, and in age possibly twelve or fifte: 
but, in contrast with the race among wh 
she lived and had been born, she was fa 
as a Goth, with full, serious blue eyes, a 
hair of pale gold hanging down her bac 
This veil of abundant silky tresses const 
tuted her chief beauty, and shrouded lk 
pinched little form, her shabby raiment, 

a glittering mantle which caught the rac 
ance of every sunbeam, and imprisoned 
in the rippling meshes. The child was 
perfect harmony with her surrounding 
Her boots were worn, her skirt of some « 
rious plaided wool. hh stuff, and her jac ke 
of frayed black velveteen embroidered wit 
tarnished gilt. Behind her was a table co 
ered with brushes, bottles of oil and var 
nish, and a palette still dabbed with patch 
es of vivid paints. On a shelf above hei 
head plaster busts were ranged. Trajan 
and Augustus gazed down upon her so 
emnly. Other shelves held bits of minera 
an occasional bronze or brass standard, ai 
piles of wood-cuts. A lay figure, seate 
and draped in a faded cloak, occupied an 
angle of wall. Beyond on a bracket was a 
single vase of old Venetian glass, compared 
with which modern fabrications are clumsy 
This vase, so fragile in stem, of such ex 
treme tenuity that a rude breath might 
shatter it to atoms, exquisitely clouded with 
bine, opal, and gold, perched at a safe dis 
tance above surrounding confusion, was also 
curiously suggestive of the owner. It was 
out of place, yet had not broken. 

The girl stood motionless before the pic- 
tures, absorbed in that profound contempla 
tion which betrays the artistie reverie. Both 
studies delineated the same subject. That 
on the easel was a faithful reproduction of 
the seated lay figure in the faded cloak, and 
with something more, for the artist was 
clearly indebted to Ghirlandajo’s St. Jerome 
for the pose of the subject. The saint had 
been removed from his niche to serve as an 
alchemist, and was calmly surveying the 
vial containing the long -sought elixir of 
life, which he held to the light. It was 
a carefully designed and exeented canvas 
enough, safe to frame in banded gilt and 
hang on any wall. In the second, the al- 
chemist had received entirely different 
treatment. <A bold and powerful sketch re- 
vealed a turret chamber, such as that of 
Galileo’s star tower, the walls hung with 
faded charts and manuscripts, the small win- 
dow opening on a stretch of country and 





hun 


ted 


“MANY LEAVES AN 
rsky, chair and table merely careless 

all the 
ifthe artist had centred in the effort to 


) 
ched accessories : energy and 
vitality into the oce upant of this lone 

Seen in the light 
furnace fire, the experimentalist was an 
bald shaven cheek 
bent the tiny flask 
, but with such mingled wonder, rapt 


d remote apartinent. 


man with head, a 


chin, eyes also on 


ud ineredulity in his gaze that ei 
powerful emotion brought a wave of 
vonted color to his « heek, or the tlic ket 


fire caused the retlection. 


e daylight came through the large win 


the 
I 


i 
ind rested on the girl’s fair hair and 


dish features, lingered over the two 
ires, sparkled on the Venetian glass, 
ere the delicate tints mingled like a dis 


n 


With 


issatisfaction she pushed the canvas on 


rainbow. a sudden impulse 


floor with her foot, so that it fell ovei 

its tace. Had she succeeded, after all? 
tion, and ardent if secret labor, often 
ve reactions of doubt and disappoint 
nt. \ contidante was needed, and old 
Marietta in the kitchen was sole confidante 
Edward Runyon’s daughter Elena. <Ac- 
ordingly Marietta appeared, wiping het 
mands—a stout, middle-aged woman, with 


wk hair rolled back from a shrewd, good- 
umored face, a yellow handkerchief knot 
ed about the throat, and a brown petticoat 
as admitted of more than a 
Che! 


wish, with 


f such brevity 
VILE pst of stor king above low shoes. 
What did the 


soup not ready, and the macaroni to 


‘ signorina 


) 
rt pare 
Now, Marietta, close your eyes 


1 


then tell me what you see when you again 


so Ali 
pen them,” cried Elena. 

hus entreated, Marietta thrust her hands 
vneath her apron, shut her eyes zealously, 
and opened them on the sketch recently 
overthrown on the floor. 

“Mio Dio!” she exclaimed, with the quick 
ness of her race; “it is the Padre Cecchi 
himself!” 

Elena ran to this ready critic and em- 
braced her. 

“Or 
den laughter. 


it is,” she replied, with sud- 


“T have watched him at the 


course 


window so often, you know. Che! That is 
my secret. Do not tell papa. I was saving 
money from the market fund for a frame. 


I had fifteen franes, and I—lost them.” 

“Too much money for a child, signorina,” 
admonished Marietta, gravely. 

“T lost it in ehureh.” 

“Ah, the devil also goes to church some- 
times,” said Marietta, dryly. 

The click of a key in the outer door caused 
Elena to tly with her picture to the box in 
the corner, raise the lid, and slip it into this 
hiding-place before her father entered. 

The aspect of the card and the yellow 
Kid 


i\\ 


portal was like that of the master. 


ara 
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Runyon was a small, dry man, with hollow. 
smnile, 


Ma 


neighbors of the 


weary eyes, a somewhat querulot 


IS 
and grizzled hair. Shrewd and kindly 


rietta of the kitchen, the 


harrow street, with their nimble Tusean 
wits, had gauged him vears ago far bette 
than he knew himself. The world had 


wounded Edward Runyon by its tirst harsh 


criticisms on his work, galled his nature, 


left him to bear the 
| 


retired 


and burden of its sub 


neglect, for he, having broken his 
the 
lo the stroke of one man’s pen he attributed 
the blight of life. An 
critic had singled out the early pieture of a 
for the 
display of his own wit, in willfully turning 
and the 


sequent 1 


lance in lists, in mortification 


mildew on his art 


new painter merciless sarcasm, for 
pathos and tragedy into absurdity, 


public had laughed. This eritice, now dead or 
forgotten, had driven Edward Runyon across 
the Atlantie, to bury at 
the top ot dark Florence: 
and he could at any moment place his fin 
ver the l a 
scrap-book, which had blown away his fame 


himself from sight 


a old house in 


on printed columns, pasted it 
like the down of a dandelion globe, absorb 
ing afresh the venom of their poison witha 
flashing light in his hollow eyes. The man 
rather than 


Instead of seeking Lon- 


could brood over his 


fight for his own. 


wrongs 


don,as Benjamin West, Leslie, and Washing 
ton Allston had done, he shrank out of sight 
in Italy. Even the fair 
had quitted her school desk to share his for 


young wife who 
tunes had passed beneath the cloud of his 
gloomy preoccupation without lessening it, 


and died, leaving the child Elena to share 


her father’s sombre home, and learn early 
the stern economy necessary to subsist on 
their slender income. 

‘You should go out, my dear,” said Ed- 


ward Runyon, lighting his meerschaum with 
more animation than usual. ‘“ The weather 
is perfect, and it is Christmas-day.” 

Elena was an Italian in more than birth: 
she loved the streets. Marietta pulled het 
sleeve, and whispered, 

“ Return to the church, signorina, where 
you lost the money, and pray the Madonna 
for recovery. Che! an apoplexy 
seize the thief! Fifteen franes!” 

The girl had already reached for a shabby 
little hat on a peg, given her mane of hair 


a careless toss, and assumed a long coat emi- 


its may 


nently characteristic of the household for- 
tunes in the frayed buttons and seams. 
“Who knows { may find at 
church ?” she said, blithely. 
Then she went out into the sunshine, un- 
conscious of the part fate had assigned her 


what the 


to perform in a Christmas drama. 
IV.—A CHRISTMAS VISITOR. 

The child Elena had searcely departed 

when the of Edward 

Runyon’s manner became very apparent. 


nervous excitement 








He was relieved by the absence of his daugh 
ter, since he was thus free to enjoy expecta- 
tion without lessening his own dignity. o1 
arousInNg her precocious ¢ urlosity. Destiny 
had played him a very strange prank that 
morning, and if the result proved a disap- 
pointment, Elena should be left in ignorance. 

He had paused at a shop window to look 
at the display of holiday books fresh from 
London: Edward Runyon loved books, and 
indulged Ih none, A group of travellers 
stood in the shop door, and a woman’s voice 
inquired, 

Ter 


1 you inform me if there are either 
English or American artists resident here at 
present ?” 


In response the shop-keeper had actually 


mentioned him. Edward Runyon, shabby 
littke man in arusty cloak, had colored nerv- 
ously, and hastened on. Phe careless word 


of a tourist, the half-formed wish of a stran- 
yer merging into so many fresh channels 
during a day of sight-seeing, meant so much 
10 him. Would she come? Would she for- | 
get in an liour? He was able to torment 
himself with sinking misgivings as to possi- 
ble objections on the part of the stationer, 
who might have a favorite artist to advance. 

Marietta was watching him with scarcely 
repressed disfavor as he gazed about his 
studio and made some feeble attempt to 
regulate its disorder, with no greater result 
attained than to blow the dust from the 
precious Venetian standard. 

“Signore, the signorina should have anew 
toilet for the festa, and I am sure I hope 
that the Befana may bring her a gift at the 
Epiphany,” she said, with the privileged fa- 
iniliarity of an Italian servant. 

* My good Marietta, we shall see. I am 
not one of the rich,” returned her master, 
With an impatient sigh. 

“The child can be robbed of fifteen franes, 
and you be none the wiser,” thought Mari- 
etta, With some contempt. 

Her words pricked his conscience. He 
was an affectionate, if not an attentive, fa- 
ther. Elena’s life was more like that of a 
boy than a girl: she went and came as she 
pleased. Only on faithful Marietta had de- 
volved the duties of mistress of the ward- 
robe, and such raiment as the girl had worn 
hitherto had been adapted by a neighboring 
inantua-maker of eccentric taste from the 
ilresses of her dead mother. Edward Run- 
yon had forgotten all about Christmas, had 
viven his daughter no gift, had not even 
kissed her in honor of the day. The memo- 
ries of such festivals, kept by a large por- 
tion of the world, are peculiarly painful to 
those isolated like this neglected artist; still 
he might have walked with his daughter, 
nstead of sending her out alone. He de- 
tested Christmas! 


The door-bell rang sharply, with a harsh 
and lingering vibration, as if it were so sel- 
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dom heard that it was disposed to mak« 
most of the circumstance. Edward k 
you’s whole frame quivered in respe 
Could the stranger have taken the tr 
to find him? If so, would she prove 
long exper ted angel of deliverance 
tomer? These thoughts confused his In 
he was so unaccustomed to visitors 
even mere politeness seemed to desert 

A lady end a gentleman entered the st 
the former energetic, the latter pas 
Edward Runyon returned their saluta 
helplessly ; he actually prottered a chal 
the lady already occupied by an open pa 
box and palette—an error remedied adro 
by Marietta. Excessive shyness and em 
rassment made the artist dumb, while 
lady snapped an eyeglass on her nose, 
the gentleman stroked his blonde beat 
staring at the Venetian vase. Years |} 
elapsed since a customer crossed this tlre 
old. Edward Runyon did not know 
these people were or whence they came, 
their advent dazzled and agitated him. H 
ventured some confused remarks on t 
weather, his hands fluttering nervous 
about his watch chain; the lady regard 
him coolly through her eyeglass, and as 
sented. Neither of the visitors was es): 
cially considerate of the feelings of tl 
sensitive plant, the artist, who shrank 
expanded at the lightest touch of their care 
less fingers, 

‘Is that for sale?” inquired the gentl 
man, pointing with his cane to the Venu 
tian vase. 

“No,” hesitatingly replied Edward Rui 
yon. 

The gentleman ceased to stare at the 
vase, and transferred his scrutiny to a copy 
of Titian’s Venus. 

“T detest copies,” said the lady, severely. 

Edward Runyon experienced a sensation 
akin to the application of a galvanie bat 
tery to his spine. Ah, how eloquent wer 
those sketches on his walls! Heads of old 
men half finished, bits of architeetural 
beauty, interiors of churches, clusters of 
flowers, and several pictures framed, of the 
type known as adapted to the popular taste 

a boy fishing in a muddy stream, a neat 
little girl sewing, with the cat beside her, 
an overdressed mother watching the cradle 
of a pink baby. 

Marietta had withdrawn to her kitchen 
after studying the backs of these visitors 
with a speculative interest. She was keen- 
ly aware that all these studies had hung on 
Edward Runyon’s walls for years, when he 
needed to sell them, therefore they could 
possess no market value. Your Tuscan may 
respect the acquisition of money, in a way, 
but respects success more. The master had 
never plumbed the depths of Marietta’s 
seorn for himself because of his failures 
Besides, he did not gild the external mask 
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ppearance, even if hungry and cold at 
e—another Florentine necessity. The 
servant would have liked to behold the 
st attired like a dandy, with silk hat 
yellow gloves and cane when he went 
vad, or at least the signorina in rustling 
She felt that a stricte1 
erence to polenta as a diet, and more 


and feathers. 


ter in the red wine, as an inevitable re 
Alas! Edward 
yon was still only a forestiere, although 


would be justifiable. 


had come to Italy to learn how to live 
calm belief of all Italians. 
a fire 
re frequently 


He indulged 
cold evenings, ate 
than the meat, o1 
after and the 
vnorina wore old gowns as atonement for 
ch luxuries. 


on beefsteaks 
soup 
dinner ; 


esso,” had coffee 


Although she had withdrawn from the 
a movement there escaped Mari 
ta. Why should not the signorina have : 


too? 


not 
wce She could paint the portrait 
the Padre Ceechi to the life, so that the 
man might behold his own face as ina 
rror. Che! These old pictures! 
« fish might still slip through the net. 
he woman gazed out of ber kitchen win 
»w a moment, smiled reflectively, and stole 
ick to the studio. 


che! 


rhe two visitors were 
1 a remote corner of the large apartment 
rutinizing a copy of the familiar George 
f Denmark, by Sustermans ; 
back 


Edward Run- 
turned. Marietta 
stepped noiselessly across the room, slipped 
the canvas Elena had shown her out of the 
ox, placed it against the wall, and vanish 
ed into her kitchen again. 

Life is full of such chances. 


on’s was also 


A moment 

iter Edward Runyon was startled by the 
udly’s pausing in that dark corner, stooping, 
ind taking up a picture for closer inspection. 

“Look at this!” she exclaimed, with sud- 
den animation, and placed it on the easel. 

As it is possible for one person, man or 
woman, to gather all the elements of a vast 
ussemblage into concentration on his or her 
own distinet individuality, so this study 
drew all light from those lifeless creations on 
the walls by its abounding vitality. It was 
merely a sketeh, faulty in color, perhaps, 
and with erude defects on the very surface, 
vet the fine, keen head of the old alchemist 
started out of the shadowy chamber, where 
he had so long kept his feverish, steadfast 
vigil, and claimed the sympathy of behold- 
ers by his own earnestness and intense ab- 
sorption. 

“ Permit me to say that here you have ex- 
celled yourself,” said the lady, gravely, and 
evidently esteeming herself a connoisseur. 
“You have left the of 


mannerisms those 


studies, with a marked increase of power 
and ease of treatment.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Edward Run- 
yon, stiffly, and gazing at the canvas with 
dilating eyes. 


The lady smiled good-humoredly. 
“You do not agree with me, then ?” 
“Where did you obtain the picture, ma- 


aca eh 
dame ? am 


he asked, still more stiffly. “] 
not acquainted with the artist.” 

The lady glanced at her husband; 
was beginning to think Edward Runyon a 
tritle cracked. 

“The painted it,” 
the voice of Marietta. 


she 


siguorina interposed 
“ The signorina is my daughter,” explain 
ed the artist, in confusion. 
think there may 
The was as sharp and incisive in 
manner as he was vague and bewildered. 
“1 will buy this sketch for my gallery if 
your daughter wishes to sell it,” she 
promptly. 
“it is 
sponded 


* She Is out, ] 
be some mistake.” 


lady 


said, 


her 
Edward 
beating heart 


own property, madame,” re 


Runyon, with thickly 


She scanned him with cold severity. 
“Evidently your daughter possesses gen 


ius, extraordinary originality 


She 


powe 4 and 


may become a great artist if properly 
Next vear | 
judge of hei progress. 
be young. If take 
and fifty the 


hotel to-morrow morning.” 


encouraged, will return, and 
Il suppose she must 
she will 


two hundred 


franes, send to 


picture oul 

rhe yellow door clanged once more, a 
card lay on the table, and Edward Runyon 
sank into a chair opposite the easel, gazing, 
as if in a dreain, at the the Padre 
Cecchi. Despite this outward apathy, a 


face of 


storm of contlicting emotions Was raging 
within his breast. What! Elena a genius! 
rival! This 
silly woman, believing herself to be a critic, 
Had a tlower 
sprung up at his side, and he remained ig- 
norant of its beauty and fragrance? Stay! 
he should have recognized the promise of 
his daughter’s sketch at a glance. Why 
Ah, why, in- 
deed! All the slumbering pain, the benumb- 


to become a famous artist, a 


had spoken such words. 


had she not shown it to him? 


ed misery, of his own nature was awakened, 
roused to action once more. In the suffer- 
ing he wrought, the alchemist, with his 
hollow cheek, sharp nose, and strange eye, 
might be weighing Edward Runyon’s pal- 
pitating heart his finger and 
thumb instead of the vial. The longing 
for an ideal perfection in the man’s nature, 
of which the studies on the wall were the 
feeble gropings toward truth never attain- 
ed—wholly unattainable, indeed—mnocked 
at him, while he yearned toward his child’s 
picture. Why should she not be an artist? 
Had he ever destined her for any thing else? 
Her first plaything had been a bit of red 
chalk, her onlw school the galleries, where 
she had frequently worked by his side faith- 
fully and well. What heed had he given 
to her efforts? He had thought, half bit- 
terly, that some time she might become a 


between 
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teacher of drawing, as she was only a wom- 
an. Doubtless this lady who had stepped 
into his path with strange results had de- 
parted inspired with that subtle self-esteem 
which is permitted the rich and great as 
patrons. 

The church bells, those many-toned voices 
of Florence, chiming from every campanile, 
reached the sky was blue, and a 
wandering sunbeam fell through the high 
window on the picture. Was there a sweete1 


his ear; 


harmony in these bells for Christmas-day ? | 
| Luca della Robbia, with its Madonna in re- 


They brought to Edward Runyon deep sad- 


ANGEL OF 


HIS DREAM?’ 


ness, and also a soothing resignation. Years 
ago—oh, how many!—his young wife had 
first stood at his side on Christmas-day, and 
now it seemed as if a soft hand was 
gently laid on his throbbing forehead, clos- 
Marietta, glancing 


cool 


ing his tired eyelids. 
through the door, thought him asleep. 
V.—THE GOLDEN FRUIT. 
The Church of Ognissanti is old, mouldy, 
and infested by a throng of wailing mendi 


cants. Above the door is still a beautiful 
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gainst a background of porcelain blue, 
i the slender tower still rises behind, but 
sacred edifice is shorn of the adjacent 
iastery, Where once dwelt the brethren 
Umiliate, built the Carraja 


the who 


deve 
l 


he young girl Elena, ignorant of the 


uw at home, found herself at 
s portal, led hither solely by interest in 
. two frescoes, one of which had served a 
irpose in her father’s picture. The inte- 
or of the church was clouded with incense; 
imps burned before favorite shrines, where 
A monk in brown 
‘be passed before the chancel; a lay broth- 
r was screening a sacred crucifix. Midway 
tween door and chancel, Botticelli’s San 
in prayerful attitude, pen in 
iand, is seated before a lectern holding the 
ypen book, his bishop’s mitre at his elbow. 


ges W rought 


few worshipers knelt. 


{mbrogio, 


Opposite, Ghirlandajo’s San Girolamo rests 
iis thoughtful hand he 
vrites, surrounded by books, rosary, hour- 
vlass; and on the shelf behind, 

‘Is with reed-pointed handles, such as were | 
emblematic of the medical profession in the 
days when the Medici were doctors. 

Elena knew every line and curve of these 
ld frescoes by heart. She could scarcely 
remember when she first saw them. Now 
her developing perceptions caused her to 
study living forms—the smile of a baby, 
the action of a horse, the wrinkles of a 
toothless beggar. A kneeling object arrest- 


brow on his as 


quaint ves- 


ed her attention as an atom of humanity. | 
rhis was a dwarf, abject despair depicted | 
mn his upturned face, as he crouched on the | 


pavement in a little heap. The earnestness 
of his prayer was intense. Groans and oe- 
asional words escaped his lips. The child- 
stood behind him, and ungonscious- 
y put her head on one side in meditation. 
What a study he would make !—the distort- 
ed body and pathetic, meagre face! Was 
he praying aloud? Listen. 

“O holy mother of God, and all the saints, 
forgive my sin!” moaned the little man. 

The words fell unheeded on the girl’s ear. 
What if she sketched this manikin before a 
street shrine! 

“ He went to the river.” 

Who uttered these words ? 
and glanced around. 
and her gaze reverted to the dwarf. 


irtist 


Elena started 
No person was near, 


Ata 


glance she comprehended the crisis, because | 
The dwarf was | 
| rietta, in the kitchen, later. 


it was a sadly familiar one. 
praying here before committing suicide. 
Did not such catastrophes occur every year? 
Had not Elena been told the circumstance 
repeatedly by sympathetic Marietta? She 
went up to the dwarf and touched him on 
the shoulder. “You must come with me,” 
she said, quietly. Her heart beat violently 
with fear and sudden trepidation. 
alone, and somebody must act. 
Alessandro Lungini turned toward her, 
Vou. LVI.—No. 331.—2 


She was 


Was she 
the angel of his dream who had obliterated 
the lucky numbers on the wall? Was she, 
in still more tangible shape, the owner of 
the purse, with flying golden hair? He did 
not question her right to command him, and 
followed her out into the square, Here 


sudden awe freezing his features. 


she paused a moment to choose her course 
The Lung’ Arno basked in 
ernoon 


a glow of aft 
thronged with 
at 
tire, and the brilliant equipages for which 
the city is famous. Back of this thorough 
fare the Borg’ Ognissanti rested in shadow. 
Elena moved the latter street, and 
the gobbo followed mechanically. His fac- 
ulties were benumbed, but vengeance seem- 
ed to have overtaken him in the fair shape 
of a child. He dared not dis 
obey her. Was he glad to cast the oppress- 
ive burden of responsibility on another? A 
straw could break his purpose even now. 
Arriving at home, she said, “ Follow me. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes,” assented Alessandro, and began to 
climb the stairs. 

The yellow door opened to receive them, 
and the next Elena in the 
studio, holding the dwarf’s sleeve, for fear 
he should attempt to run away. 

The pent-up excitement of Edward Run- 
yon and Marietta greeted her in overwhelm- 
ing explanations. She was an artist, to be 
great some time, and a gracious stranger 
had bought her sketch for two hundred and 
fifty francs. Two hundred and fifty francs— 
and Christmas-day! Elena’s cheek changed 
from rose-pink to crimson, her eyes sparkled, 
her little form dilated with emotion. She 
kissed her father, embraced Marietta, then 
danced about the room, clapping her hands, 
laughing, and singing like one delirious. 
Happiness does not kill. 

The dwarf stood on the spot where she 
had left him. Presently Elena danced back 
to him, patted his shoulder re-assuringly, 
and said, with a smile, “We are rich now, 
and I shall paint your portrait; so you must 
live here, and be my model and servant.” 

“Yes,” he replied, like one in a dream. 

The first ray of returning hope trembled 
in the darkness of his thought. He was not 
to seek the river that night. Once he found 
his tongue before relapsing into stillness. 
“T took her money in the church for a 
‘terno’ in the lottery,” he confessed to Ma- 
“T can never 
I might go to the 


sunshine, and was 


crowds of pedestrians in their holiday 


down 


Vengeance ? 


moment stood 


tell her, though—never. 
priest.” 
“We must see about it all another day,” 
returned Marietta, pityingly. 
| The poor little gobbo’s tragedy had been 
made known to the household in few words. 
The girl Elena was whimsical about bim. 
He was her toy, her Christmas gift. He 
must be given a glass of good wine, and sit 












iz 


in one corner of the great room. Later 
there would be a Christmas supper, and she 
was to pay for the feast. 
Edward Runyon sat in his arm-chair, 

watching his daughter with a certain dep- | 
recating humility. She was not the child | 
of the morning. Change had touched her | 
chrysalis. Opposite sat the dwarf, also fol- 
lowing her flitting movements dreamily. | 
She was not a vision, a spirit. The Madon- | 
na had sent her instead of—the river. At 
length she took a bit of chalk and began 
to trace a figure on the wall—the thought- | 
ful head resting on one hand, the long beard, | 
the tlowing robes, the desk of San Girolamo. 


ELIZABETHAN AND LATE 


, ee form which the Renaissance took in | 

England, in architecture and furniture 
and general ornament, is known as the Eliz- 
abethan, and in furniture it is as distinctive 
a form as its French and Italian differenti- | 
ations. | 
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Sudden impulse led her to that pathetic 
tle shape huddled in the corner. 

“That is the saint of the church. . 
know,” she explained, as if speaking to 
very young child. “To-day will never con 
back again.” 

Edward Runyon’s eyes clouded with s 
den tears. 

Perhaps it was because the bells 
chimed and tinkled from every 


quart 


| that the darkening room seemed filled wit 


shapes of other years, amidst which mov: 
the girl Elena, who, with simplest une 
sciousness of noble action, had on this Christ 


| mas-day saved a life, a soul. 








1R ENGLISH FURNITURE, 


getting its lofty flight and stooping towar 
the low lines of the Tudor, somewhat im 
pelled, probably, by the existence of thi 
trecento in Italy, which every where pro 
duced its effect. Yet the insularity of En 
| gland, both physical and mental, made ab 
For many years the Gothie had been for- | 


solute change a very slow process, and it 
was not entirely 
achieved even it 
the Elizabethan. 
Thus, instead of 
the exquisite light 
ness of the pointed 
and ogee arches, we 
find one, even in 
the time of the last 
two Henrys, that 
barely lifts itself 
above the level of 
a straight lintel, 
under square span- 
drels, and we read 
of the introdue- 
tion of “ Romayne 
work” then, the or- 
namentation adopt- 
ed from the antique, 
and perfected sub- 
sequently by Ra- 
phael and others, 
having given a 
new character to 
all artistic work, 
its impulse being 
felt beyond the sea 
in church and pal- 
ace, dwelling and 
furniture, either by 
the rumor of trav- 
ellers’ tales or by 
direct importation, 
and somewhat, per- 
haps, at a late 
date, by those mi- 
nor publications 
with marginal il- 
lustrations which 








ELIZABETHAN AND LATE 


re published during the empire of the 
suecento for the use of designers and 
: As early as the thirteenth century, 
leed, England had begun to swarm with 
ian placemen, who brought their habits 
th them, and had more or less influence 
construction. Torrigiano, Mabuse, 
| a few other French and Italian artists 
re employed by Henry VII.; Holbein 
sight the German rendition of the great 
that had come over the spirit of 
and long after that Shakspeare finds 
casion to speak of 


ers. 


new 


mee 


ngs; 


** fashions of proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation.” 
(nd if the movement was tardy even then, 
was still slower in the previous Tudor 
that three-quarters of a century just 
receding the precise Elizabethan; so that, 
n spite of a few articles of Renaissance fur- 
1iture procured abroad for the royal family 
or some of the high nobility, a barbarous | 
nixture of the old and new yet prevailed | 
yenerally in England at the period when 
France enjoyed the accomplished style of 
the Henri Deux, and when Italy reveled in 
the perfect fantasies of the cinquecento. 

The term Elizabethan has been used dis- 
tinctively in relation to the Renaissance, | 
rather than exactly in relation to the En- 
vlish styles; for it is generally applied to 
that which really began some years before 
Elizabeth was born, and extended over some 
years after she died, only then receiving its 
full development, King Hal himself having 
had a taste for novelty and splendor that 
eaned kindly to foreign fashions, and the 
pedantry of the era of King James, that 
‘ wisest fool in Europe,” not having wrought 
immediate éffect with the quips and con- 
ceits through which by-and-by the Eliza- 
bethan degenerated into the Jacobean. It 
s not, indeed, quite possible to fix the exact 
limits of the different variations of any main 
style, one shade overlapping and blending 
with another; thus there are chairs, for in- 
stance, those with the exceedingly high and 
narrow backs and small square seats, which 
are called Elizabethan, but which were in 
use, With much the same ornament, for an 
indefinite previous period, and there are pal- 
aces and country-seats built in Elizabeth’s 
last days, but decorated with the additional 
characteristics more particularly belonging 
to the Jacobean—a universal thing, in fact; 
and you may see in the Louvre to-day an old 
armory whose upper portion is pierced in all 
the Gothie foliations of the Flamboyant, 
and whose lower portion is decorated with 
panels carved in all the richest caprices of 
the cinquecento. 

A rude and ill-informed attempt at clas- 
sicism is, of course, every where to be seen in 
the Elizabethan. Once in a while in some 
chimney-piece, with channeled columns, ar- 


era 


| Deux. 


| hent 


| harnessing of chivalry. 
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chitrave, and frieze, the attempt is almost a 
success, and the result exceedingly stately 


and beautiful. But, as a rule, a few pillars 


and pilasters with misunderstood details, a 
strap, moreover, usually clasped and buckled 
about them, some clumsy scrolls and rosettes, 
with masks and busts of the ancients, with 
here and there the human figure ill drawn 
and here and there huge terms, heads rising 
from flat vases, or pedestals narrowing at 


the base, will complete the classic store, and 
in the mean time the strap and buckle pre 
dominate over every thing else. 
Strap-work, indeed, together with shield 
work, was very prominent in the Henri 
It was a method of ornament pat 
ticularly applicable to jewelry and work in 
gold. Cellini used it entirely. “I there 
fore made four small figures of boys,” says 
he, “ with four little grotesques, which com 
pleted the ring; and I added to it a few 
fruits and ligatures in enamel, so that the 
jewel and the ring appeared admirably 
suited to each other.” Both in the French 


|} and the Italian work the method was min 
| gled 


with better classic detail, and with 
finer natural imitation, but hardly in the 
Saracenic itself was the tracery so promi 
in the Elizabethan. If the type 
was meagre, its play of line was infinite: 
curve led to curve, intricacy to intrieacy, 
and over all ornamented surfaces, the scrolls 
that supported other forms—panels o1 
scutcheons or masks—the figures, the facet 
ed jewel forms, opened into successions and 
sequences of interlacing and escaping straps 
and ribbons, and transformed into pure sat- 
isfaction of complete line falling fitly the 
representation of all the gay buckling and 
These ribbons and 
straps and buckles were always flat in sur- 
face, however curved in shape and situa- 
tion, and they rose from their background 
at right angles as actual straps would if 
laid on flatly, seeking hardly any of the 
contrasts of light and shade, but only the 
luxury of line chasing line. When the use 
of the cartouch became more general, one 
form of light and shade came to the assist- 
ance of this sort of ornament, for the sup- 
ports of the shield were frequently pierced 
with countless openings, crescent-shaped, 
lozenged, circular, rectangular, apparently 
in a mere hap-hazard open-work, but in re 
ality, as a view of the whole together show- 
ed, repeating the straps and ribbons again 
merely by the contours of their perforation. 
While this pierced shield-work, with its in- 
numerable flat and curved planes, came aft- 
erward to assume more importance in the 
Jacobean, there was nothing of the Eliza 
bethan that was not ornamented with the 
strap-work in some form or other. If some 
times the wainscots were set in the little 
square panels, or in the parchment panels of 
the preceding reigns, or in the round-arched 


as 
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DINING-ROOM, CREWE HALL. 


panels peculiar to the Elizabethan itself— 
miniature and open representations of which 
are to be seen on the back of the chair made 
from the wood of Sir Francis Drake’s ship 

yet the vast screens between the sides of 


walls themselves, were an en- 
tanglement of the flourishes of this carven 


rooms, like 





FROM WOOD OF SHIP OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 


| idea 


| tracery, as the reader will observe in the 


picture of Crewe Hall; and to its general 
the structure and ornament even of 
the ceilings conformed. We believe it is 


| admitted that there are few, if any, grander 
| effects in interior decoration than the inter- 


secting curves and angles of a lofty old Eliz- 
abethan ceiling. Of course, in the use of the 


| strap and shield, heraldry and its escutch- 
| eons and crests entered largely into the or- 
| nament 
|} armorial, set in all shapes and surrounded 
| by all the curious mantling to be devised, 


of the Elizabethan; the ensigns 


appeared every where in conjunction with 
the family motto and with the intertwined 
initials of husband and wife, over gateways, 
over doorways, on dead-wall, over the fire- 
place; and stairways were decorated with 


| carved monsters sitting on the baluster-tops 
}and holding before them the family arms, 


frequently looking as if they had just es- 


| caped from one of the quarterings. 


Nevertheless, in the Elizabethan the Goth- 
ic is never quite forgotten. Its vertical lines 


| are always breaking through the horizontal 
|of the invading classic; its reverend mon- 


sters look with especial unkindness on the 
fantasticism of the new monsters that Cel- 


| lini described as the promiscuous breed of 
janimals and flowers; 


its ornaments insist 
upon their right before the Grecian; in ar- 


| chitecture its gables still rise, although with 
|a sky-line gnawed out by the scrolls as 
| worms gnaw out the sides of a leaf; and in 


furniture its cove surmounts the tops of 
those cabinets whose fronts are the facades 
of temples. The steadfast English mind 
clung to the old order of things, and relin- 
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OOUNOCIL HALL 
quished with reluctance the last relics of a 
style that had been for centuries a part of 
its life. If it must have the egg and dart, 
it would keep the Tudor flower too. Thus 
all the Renaissance that came into England, 
after the bloody wars of the Roses made it 


possible to think of art and Inxury, paid | 


toll to the Gothie on the way, and the result 


was a singular miscellany, for its Gothic had | 


now forgotten, and its Renaissance had nev- 
er known, why it had existed; and it is 
rather the talent with which the medley of 
material was handled, the broad : 
yet curious elaboration, and the of 
magnificence, that give the style the charm 
it certainly possesses, than any thing in its 


masses 


scale 
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original and bastard composition. Some 
thing of this same charm is to be found, by 
the-way, in most of the literature of the 
era, in accordance with that subtle relation- 
ship existing between the literature and the 
art of any period. It is in the lawless mix 
ture of Gothic and Grecian characterizing 
the Elizabethan that Shakspeare peoples 
his Midsummer-Night’s Dream with Gothi 
fairies reveling in the Athenian forest, and 
Spenser fills his pages with a pageantry 
of medizval and masks 
Shakspeare, indeed, is the peculiar produet 
of the Renaissance. The machinery of The 
Tempest and the setting of the Merchant of 
Venice are direct results of its spirit. 


monsters classic 












The Renaissance of the Elizabethan came 
into England by way of the Low Countries ; 
and it would need hardly more than a glance 
at the cut representing the Council Hall 
at Courtray, with the burly and plethoric 
shapes of its furniture, to become aware of 
this fact. The importation of furniture into 
England from Flanders and Holland had 
been long carried to such an extent that 
even a hundred years earlier a law was en- 























































































































FLEMISH TABLE, 











may have become inoperative, as it is well 
known that carved wood-work was one of 
the important articles of commerce with the 
Low Countries, and the country houses of 
England of this period were filled with ar- 
ticles of Dutch and Flemish workmanship. 
Possibly the residence in England of num- 
bers of exiles fleeing from Spanish oppression 
in the Netherlands may have influenced the 
public taste; possibly the occupancy of the 
Netherlands by English forces at a later day 
may have strengthened the fancy for forms 
already familiar; possibly the English sym- 
pathy with the struggle there affected the 
fashion. At any rate, whether from any 
of these causes or from purely commercial 
ones, it was the top-heavy and overloaded 
Dutch cabinet and the table with big co- 
lumnar legs capable of upholding mighty 
chines, and both covered with Flemish or- 
nament, that became part of the Elizabeth- 
an furniture. Things of the sort are still 
to be had in Holland, although very few of 
them genuine in point of age. The price 
paid for them rewards the forgery, and they 
are made of stained wood, the profiles of 
the exuberant carving abraded by sand- 
paper till they have a metallic glisten, and 
seem to have felt the hand of the house-maid 
of three hundred years, dressed out further- 
more with placques of fine old porcelain or 
its very skillful imitation. 

It is this importation and custom that 
accounts for something of the character of 
the Elizabethan articles; 






































































































































for the Flemings, 
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acted forbidding the practice—a law that | 


|although fond of magnificence, and ac 
tomed to all the splendor of the Burgundi 
court, never became absolute masters of t) 
fully developed Italian style. Nor was t 
Fleming so thoroughly the master of | 
| materials that his execution quite answer 
his ideas. Both German and Spanish wor 
| manship came much nearer to the complet 
| spirit of the Renaissance, the latter leavin, 
| little to be desired. The Flemish is, ho 
| ever, generally held to be the most dramat 
lie carving of the North; and although t) 
French handled the figure lightly and far 
| cifully, their drawing was apt to be incor 
| rect, giving, for instance, too much weig] 
and size to the head. Yet after seme vear 
the Flemish work became less dignified an: 
| desirable. It was lumbered with turned 
work sawed in halves and glued on, with 
| panels overlaying and intersecting each oth 
er at odd angles, and with cumbrous pend 
|}ants under the corners, all of which work 
was injurious, and much of which was ugly 
| In the later period of the Elizabethan, the 
| Italians themselves may have supplied art 
| ists and workmen for the furniture, but they 
|must have worked hampered by the tastes 
and prejudices existing around them. A cer 
tain rudeness of carving prevails throughout 
| the earlier part of the style, and is consid- 
ered to give breadth of effect. The old 
carvers hid none of the means by which 
| they gained their ends, and left even the 
tool marks in full sight. 
After strap-work, the characteristic that 
| first catches the eye in Elizabethan furni- 





GREAT BED OF WARK, 


ture is 


shapes. 


its enrious translation of classic 
Grecian columns of singular dis- 
proportion form the main structure of bed- 
steads, tables, and cabinets. These columns 
are noted for their clumsy thickness, and 
they rise, in one of the first misapprehen- 
sions of the classic that mark the style, from 
huge spherical clusters of foliage, usually 
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GILT CHAMBER, 


the acanthus, or what for that. 
Frequently, at about half their length, these 
columns are broken by another huge spher- 
ical cluster; on this sometimes half the fo- 
liage growing downward, half growing up- 
ward, and divided in the middle by a careful 
strap and buckle; occasionally the upper 
half of this globe is absent. The lower part 
of the columns is often covered with ara- 
besques, and the upper half merely finted, 
or else covered with a fine imbricated carv- 
ing. The tables thus upheld were mighty 
constructions, once in a while so made as to 
be pulled apart in an extension, but oftener 
bound by firm cross-bars, and almost immov- 
able through their weight. In some of the 
tables, instead of columns, a sort of cary- 
atid—female half-figure, neither exactly 
sphinx nor monster, dressed out in straps 
and ending in rude scrolls—formed the sup- 
port at each of the four corners. In the 
cabinets the lower part was usually a closed 
cupboard, paneled and ornamented, with 
terms between the different divisions, the 
figure issuing from the vase being now a 
head only, and now two-thirds of the whole ; 
the top projected, and was upheld by the 
big columns; and all the surfaces were en- 
riched with seulptures after the approved 
fashion. Of the bedsteads, with their heavy 
testers and cornices, the Great Bed of Ware 

which is to be seen in our cut, together with 
a wardrobe of the time of Charles L, and a 
chair of the time of George II.—does not give 
a false idea, although it is, of course, a cari- 


answers 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


eature in size. Sir Toby Belch speaks of this 
piece of furniture when he advises Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek: “And as many lies as will lie in 
thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were 
big enough for the Bed of Ware in England, 
set ’em down; go about it.” This bedstead 
is yet to be seen, it is said, in the room of an 
inn, sign of the Saracen’s Head, in the town 
| of Ware, in Hertfordshire. Still, it is to be 
remembered that it was not at all unusual, 
| in the great distinction accorded to the bed- 
| stead and its dressing by the Renaissance, 
to find beds on the Continent which were 
| all of twelve feet square, the size of this. 
| In that portion of the Elizabethan which 
we more frequently speak of as the Jac- 
| Obean, although it was but the completer 
development of the former, the globular 
excrescences of the columns elongated them- 
selves into equally vast and far uglier acorn- 
A good deal of inlaid- 
work was then used, and the carving did 
its best to reach and render the ideas of 
It is, indeed, styled the 
cinquecento period of English art, every 
surface being rough with arabesques of 


shaped supports. 


the cinquecento. 


griffins, vases, rosettes, dolphins, scrolls, fo- 
liages, Cupids, and mermaids with double 
tails curling round them on either side. 
Meantime the cartouch and its straps 

ligatures they were called in Italy, as we 
France and. Flanders 

were still held in honor, and scallop shells 


have seen, cuirs in 


received a particular share of favor, a pe- 
culiar shell having then lately been brought 











JACOBEAN OOURT-OUPBOARD, 






home from foreign seas, and, although 
the shell was no new decoration, hav- 
ing been immediately seized by the de- 
signers In need of other shapes. The 
Flemings made seats that inclosed the 
sitter in the valves of this scallop, 
carved just rudely enough to excuse 
their eccentricity, and in somewhat 
better taste than the  pincushiony 
chairs in our picture of the Gilt Cham- 
ber at Holland House. In this room 
the figures over the fire-place were 
painted in flesh-color wherever bare ; 
the rest was in shaded gold. The lower 
marbles of the fire-place were black, 
and the upper ones were Sienna; the 
capitals and bases of the columns and 
pilasters were gilt, and the groundwork 
from which all the glittering decoration 


rose was white. Settees were made at 








ELIZABRTUAN OHAIR FROM FLAXTON UALL, SUFFOLK. 
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this time whose backs consisted 
several just such immense scal|: 
as those of these Gilt Cham! 
chairs, ranged in a row; and 

















day the same idea of decorat 
peeps out in fan-like frills at 
ery spare corner of the mod 
revival of the style—the Neo-J 
obean. 

















These shell forms of 
niture might befit the home 
Abdallah of the Sea, but tl 














must have been singularly out 
place on dry land and among t 
huge and heavy articles that s 
rounded them in the 
mansions. 

There was something, on t! 
whole, in the early Elizabet} 
replete with dignity, a massy m 
nificence that agreed with that o! 
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the era and the monarch, that went 
well, too, with the mighty farthingales 
and raffs of the ladies, the trunk-hose 
and puffed and banded doublets of the 
gallants, while the people who used it 
are too near us—Shakspeare, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Jonson, Bacon—for it not to 
have a peculiar interest. Well as it 
suited doughty old Queen Bess herself, 
the forms which it took under her suc- 
cessor, With their assumption of foreign 
conceits and their display of profuse 
gilding, accorded no less characteristic- 
ally with the arrogant, pedantic, and 
petty James. All of this furniture, 
however, is exceedingly attractive, and 
there are few of us who would not re- 
joice over the possession of any article 
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ELIZABETHAN MIRROR, 


f it not too unwieldy for contracted mod- 
quarters. The sideboard and 
lich we give are superb specimens, and 
atford a good idea of the medley of design, 
th their not too well drawn fauns and sa- 
rs, fruits and flowers, Cupids, birds, scrolls, 
ields and straps, cornucopias, mermaids, 
They belong to the 
beginning of the later period. And one can 
magine, in looking at them, that it was no 
such light matter to clear the floor for the 
dance of the Capulets when the servant 
cried, “ Away with the joint-stools, remove 
the court-cupboard, look to the plate!” 
Shakspeare, by-the-way, not scrupling to 
furnish Italian palaces with English articles. 


dresser 


monsters, and foliages. 


The style, as it had become at the close | 


of the Jacobean era, held its own, with slight 
variation and innovation, for some reigns. 
rhe execution of the carving was coarse and 


careless during the time of the first Stuarts, | 


but afterward rose to be classed with the 
tinest known; inlaid-work, also, was more 
freely used, and attained much excellence. 
There was, of course, an increasing preva- 
lent luxpry in every thing. Fine pottery, 


for instance, became more frequent; for al- | 


though glass had been made in London un- 
der Elizabeth’s patronage, “ porselyn” was 
rare, and even earthenware was not then 
very general, gold and silver plate making 


the vessels of the rich, and pewter mugs and | 


platters and wooden trenchers being still 
those of the poor, while mention is made of 
“tive dishes of earth painted, such as are 
brought from Venice,” which were presented 
to the queen as something unusual; and it 
was thought a gift not unworthy of royalty 
when Lord Burleigh offered her a “ porrin- 
ger of white porselyn garnished with gold.” 


me) 


The first use of the famous Dutch tiles is 
thought to belong to the reign of Charles 


I. Looking-glasses, also, which were very 


rare in Elizabeth’s time, became more com 
mon in that of the Charleses, the Duke of 
Buckingham, during the reign of the second 
Charles, bringing a colony of Venetian glass 
makers to Lambeth. The Elizabethan mit 
ror which we give is some three and a halt 
by four and a half feet in size—tive feet was 
the largest made till the latter part of the 
eighteenth century—the frame is carved in 
oak and partially gilt, and the glass is set 
flatly. Inthe mirror of the time of Charles 
Il. the glass is beveled, and in the glasses 
of the Merry Monarch’s predecessor the 
frames were so made as to throw the glass 
forward and give it projection. of 
the of amber, wonderfully 
carved in relief, a notable one being that 
presented to Queen Mary by the Duke of 
Brandenburg. Quicksilvered glass itself, 
unset, was seized upon as a novelty, and 


Some 


frames were 


used as all novelties are, so that sometimes 
whole rooms, and even the ceilings, were 
lined with it. The mirrors made by the 
duke’s colony were of superior excellence; 
they had an inch-wide bevel all along their 
outer extremity, whether they were rectan- 
gular or curved. “This,” says Mr. Pollen, 
“gives preciousness and prismatic light to 
the whole glass. It is of great difficulty in 
execution, the plate being held by the work- 
man his head, and the edge cut by 
grinding. The feats of skill in this kind, 
in the form of interrupted curves aud short 
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el itself is generally too acute, whereby the 


prismatic light produced by this portion of | 


the mirror is in violent and too showy con- 
trast to the remainder.” 
Wall-hangings had now, of course, been 


long in more or less use—the leather, the | 
damask, velvet, and arras or tapestry. The | 












































EBONY CHAIR OF TIME OF OHARLES IL, OWNED 
LATER BY HORAOE WALPOLE, 


Flemish tapestries, from the time of their 
first manufacture, were in great favor. Eliz- 


abeth had a set wrought signalizing the dis- | 
persion and destruction of the Armada. So | 


fine had they become that they were often 
preferred to other decoration, and in the 
Stuart time were stretched across the noble 
old carved panel-work itself. “ Here I saw 
the new fabric of French tapestry,” wrote 
Evelyn, in the last years of Charles II., con- 
cerning the Gobelins tapestry, established 
under the royal patronage in France: “ for 
design, tenderness of work, and incompara- 
ble imitation of the best paintings, beyond 
any thing I had ever beheld. Some pieces 
had Versailles, St. Germains, and other pal- 
aces of the French king, with huntings, fig- 
ures, and landscapes, exotic fowls, and all to 
the life rarely done.” Yet works in tapestry 
had been, long before this, under royal pro- 
tection in England also, the Raphael car- 
toons having been purchased by Charles I. 
for the use of the establishment at Mort- 
lake, which, however, did not outlast that 
sovereign more than half a century; and 
the employment of draperies had become so 
profuse that they now largely took the place 


of the heavy paneled wooden tops which | 
had so long encumbered the bedsteads. 
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lines and angles, are rarely accomplished by | 
modern workmen, and the angle of the bev- | 






A good deal of furniture was impor 
into England during the reign of the se: 
| Charles from Venice and Spain; chairs 
ered in black ox-hide embossed and trim: 
with brass nails, and others, very qu 

and beautiful, with spiral carving that n 
| the legs and the supports of the backs 


like twisted colonnettes, and gave great | 
and shadow and lustre to the wood. 'T! 
| spirally carved chairs had a low back in 
early part of this king’s reign. The sp 
was probably borrowed from the Louis Tr 
style across the water; for although Lo 
| Treize was dead and laid with his ancest 
| before Charles came to the throne, Engl 
usually kept behind the French fashions 
of the time of an ordinary reign, and t 
Louis Treize style, by means of the unhap 
religious wars that diverted thought fi 
| the fine arts, had become merely a sada 
ing of the gayety of the Renaissance; an 
althongh much fine work, of course, st 
| continued to be done, the simple spiral car 





OHAIR IN PEPYS8'S LIBRARY. 


| ing had taken the place to great extent of 
| all the charming fooleries that had gone be- 
| fore. The ebony chair given in our illus- 
tration, once owned by Horace Walpole, at 
Strawberry Hill, was without doubt a gen 
uine specimen of this fashion, picked up 
| somewhere by that collector; and the chai 
| from the library that little Pepys took such 
| pride and pleasure in decking out is a com- 
| mon chair of the period. 

The poor young queen of Charles II. 
| brought with her from Portugal “such In- 
dian cabinets as had never before been 
| seen,” which were probably the beginning 
|of our better knowledge of purely Oriental 
| articles, with the exception of rugs, although 
| some Japanese cabinets and screens had come 
into the country, perhaps by way of the 
Dutch commerce with the East. French 
| furniture, also, was imported by the court 
| at this time, although the magnificent boule- 
work, and the meretricious French glitter 
|in general, were more than half a century 
in finding their way freely across the Chan- 
nel; but with the exception of the great 
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glass and toilet of beaten and mass- 
given by the queen-mcther to this 


ing 
gold 
e young Portuguese princess on her mar- 
_ the most splendid furniture of the 
was of solid silver, or of silver plates 
ery fine repoussé work, that is, where 
metal plate, imbedded in cement, has 
its pattern beaten out with hammers, 
cement yielding just sufficiently to give 
desired ornament, which 
ehtened and relieved by the chasing of 
graver. Much of the furniture of the 
chess of Portsmouth was of this precions 
tal; Mary d’Este, the queen of James IL., 
lacabinet of silver filigree; there is still 
ne of the sort at Windsor; and we give a 

t of a portion of the silver furniture in 

e King’s Room, so called, at Knole Park. 

ie legs of the table in this picture mark 

period of Charles II. and his brother 
umes, and were not infrequent under Will- 

m III. 

Che most important feature of this era in 
furniture and decoration was the appear- 
of the carved work of Grinling Gib- 

ms and his pupils, chietly executed on the 
frames of mirrors,on panels and chimney- 

eces, in lime and the softer woods. There 
iad been nothing exactly like it before, and 
there has been nothing comparable to it 

After its worth was recognized, it 
used wherever it could had, in 
chureh, palace, and cathedral. It was carv- 
of the naturalistic order, but with a 
symmetrical arrangement of objects and a} 
fanitiess finish. “ The flowers and foliages 
of his groups or garlands sweep round in 
wid and harmonious curves, making an 
iwreeable whole, though for architectural 
decorative carving no work was ever so free 
from conventional arrangements. His ani- 
mals or his flowers appear to be so many 
separate creations from nature, laid or tied 
together separately, though in reality form- 
ed out of a block, and remaining still por- 
tions of a group cut in the solid wood.” Of 
course no one will claim that this realistic 
representation is in accordance with the 
highest and noblest schemes of ornament. 
On the contrary, it belongs among the low- 
est, if, indeed, it has a right at all to the 
term ornament, which is really the elabo- 
ration of the idea of beauty in the object 
represented into a harmonic succession of 
forms, and is not constituted by individual 
delineation and actual representation. The 
realistic is at best but copying ; convention- 
alized torms take precedence of it, ideal- 
ized suggestions of nature exceed those, and 
the purely ideal ranks beyond the whole, 
inasmuch, perhaps, as the soul of man is a 
higher thing than any form of matter, and 
the beauty that is born of the vitalizing 
processes of the human brain has that su- 
periority which in the natural world organ- 
i¢ substance has over inorganic. Yet this 


is afterward 


i 


ce 


since, 


be 


vas 
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copying is, nevertheless, one form of art, and, 
executed with the marvelous technique ot 
his grace, his dexterity, and his 
matchless truthfulness—has a value of its 
own entirely independent of its relation to 
other forms of art. “ This day,” writes Evy 
elyn in his diary on the 18th of January 
1671, “I first acquainted his Majesty with 
that 
whom I had lately met with in an obseure 


Gibbons 


incomparable young man Gibbons, 


SILVER FURNITURE: JAMES IL. 
place by mere accident, as I was walkin 
near a poor solitary thatched house in 
field in our parish near Sayles Court. 
found him shut in, but looking in at the 
window I perceived him copying that large 
cartoon or crucifix of Tintoretto, a copy of 
which I had myself brought from Venice, 
where the original painting remains. | 
asked if I might enter; he opened the 
door civilly to me, and I saw him about 
such a work as, from the curiosity of hand- 
ling, drawing, and studious exactness, I had 
never before seen in all my travels. 
tioned him why he worked in such an ob- 
secure and lonesome place; he told it 
was that he might apply himself to his pro- 
fession without interruption, and wondered 
not a little how I found him ont. Ilasked if 
he was unwilling to be made known to some 
great man, for that I believed it might turn 
to his protit. He answered he was yet but 
|a beginner, but would not be sorry to sell 
off that piece. On demanding the price, he 
said one hundred pounds. 
the very frame was worth the money, there 
being nothing in nature so tender and deli- 
cate as the flowers and festoons about it, 
and yet the work was very strong. In the 
piece was more than one hundred pieces of 
The carving of Gibbons that was 


rr 
a 


I ques- 


In good earnest, 


men.” 









her favor did not chance to please a certain 
old woman who had the royal ear, and it 

















consideration which was his due; he has, 


however, enjoyed it ever since, and his work 


t 


. is still held among the treasures of English 





























art. Some of the best and most interesting 
of it is at Hampton Court Palace and at 
Chatsworth ; 


























and the school of carvers that 
followed him decorated all London with 
such masterly work that it is plain that if 
there had been any artist capable of design- 


























ing, as there were carvers capable of execu- 








ting, it would have been a mighty period 
of decorative art. 














But, as it may be imagined, the decora- 
tive art of England had now become a mon- 
grel affair, and it became still more so with 
the accession of William and Mary. These 
sovereigns brought with them certain Dutch 
fashions and predilections for bandy-legged 
chairs, articles of Japanese lacquer, and of 























































































































OHAIR: WILLIAM IIL 





carved ebony 





the Dutch settlement of Cey- 
lon having made ebony much more attain- 
able—all of which, together with a pictorial 

















fusion. 





This marquetry, although but a 
prelude to the wonderful boule-work that 
had not yet crossed from France, was much 
more elaborate than the old inlay. It was 
executed either in the natural woods or in 
ivory, ebony, or mother-of-pearl, and was to 
be found in some degree on almost every 
thing. 









































edented extent of flat surface, and it thus 
wrought a vital change in the appearance of 
the larger objects, bringing into view broad 
smooth doors to upright pieces, tall clocks 
and wardrobes, curiously curved planes for 




















away necessarily with a great deal of the 





was not at once that the artist obtained the 
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first carried to the queen in order to secure carving and much of the architectural c} 


acter of the construction, so that art 
ceased to be miniature temples, became 
like in comparison, and were covered 
this flat and pictured decoration of tu 
birds, figures, and landscapes. Some ot 
old ornament, however, yet remained, 

a certain sculpture of foliage after the 
of the scallop shell, or “ when in length 
unlike the frill of a shirt,” may be obse1 
on many of the chairs of the reign of W 
iam IIL, that were followed by the w! 
and gilt chairs, with silken backs and cus 
ions, peculiar to the time of Queen A) 
But this use of shapes adapted to the d 


| play of marquetry probably brought alx 


a departure from the Jacobean of a nol 
sort, which made use of the same simplic 
of form, the vertical lines of which in 
right articles were perfectly straight till 
the top curving over frequently in the o 
cove, and the surfaces decorated again wit] 
carvings chiefly of ancient figures and cor 
ventionalized tloriage in low relief—a vai 
tion which, begun under William and Mary 
perfected itself under Anne, and was subse 
quently deteriorated by the influence of the 
Quatorze. It was immediately succeede: 
by the work of Chippendale, who chose what 
he fancied in the existing style, and adde: 
to it what he fancied in the French. 

It was in the reign of William and Mary 


lthat that old china came to the thro 


| vine right of its own charm. 


marquetry, added new elements to the con- | 


| her fancy. 


which has held sway ever since by the di 
The pleasant 
Queen Mary was a Stuart, in spite of he 
virtues, and loved to see pleasant things 
about her, and the fantastic forms and rich 
colors of the Oriental porcelain had touched 
She had solaced the term of he 
absence from England with its aceumula 
tion, and she brought great quantity of it 
with her from the Hague, where the tast« 


|for it was already formed, as every on 
| knows that is familiar with the Duteh arti 


cles of the day, whose fronts are often mere 
plastrons of porcelain, the access of the 
Dutch to the ports of the Orient having fill 
ed Holland with strange wares and strange 
fashions. Holland not only imported, but 
in her Delft imitated, the Chinese wares, 
sometimes carrying out the imitation exact 
ly to all the curiosity of its quaint design, 
and sometimes decorating the objects with 


the pencils of her best artists. The queen 


| procured other china also, wherever it was 


The use of it demanded an unprec- | 


to be had, so that, as we are told, her collec 
tion was “ wonderfully rich and plentiful.’ 
Persian and Damascus cups, and fine glasses, 
such as the storied “ Luck of Eden Hall,’ 
were not unfamiliar by that time in En 
gland, and there were several potteries pro 
ducing fine results in France; but the beau 


| tiful Sévres, with all its exquisite colors 


the display of the marquetry, and doing | 


its bleu du roi, rose du Barri, vert pré, and 
jonquille ; its imbedded jewels, and Watteau 
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ings—single plates of whose earlier 
best manufacture now bring at auction 
etimes as much as a thousand dollars, 
, set of three jardiniéres recently sell- 
for fifty thousand dollars 


istenece; and neither was the Dresden, 


was not yet 


HANGING OABINET?: CHIPPENDALES DESIGN, 

wr the Chelsea with its rich eclarets, nor 
the Capo di Monte with its shells and corals 
und figures in such high relief as to cast dis- 
tinet shadows, nor many other fine chinas. 
Nevertheless, the Henri Deux faience, dee- 
rated with masks and sentcheons and fine 
lamascene-work, with its rosy reliefs and 
lark yellow backgrounds, was all that could 
he wished; the Palissy-ware had reached 
perfection in cups, platters, incense-burners, 
ind possibly statuettes, having unrivaled 
brillianey of enamel colors, purity of tint 
ind outline, in all its reptiles, shells, fruits, 
ind foliages; and there was almost unlimit- 
ed choice among Italian wares, the gorgeous 
Luca della Robbia, the Castel Durante, the 
Fontana, the delightfully decorated Vene- 
tian majolicas, and countless others on which 
Raphael and his contemporaries had not dis- 
dained to lavish their designs. All this, 
skillfully used, constituted no mean or friv- 
lous ornament, the critics of the day to the 
ontrary notwithstanding. Whether or not, 
the queen filled her palace with china, jars, 
vases, idols, statuettes, pilgrim bottles, cups 
ind plates and monsters, giving preference 
ilways to the Japanese and Chinese prod- 
icts—the egg-shell, the sea-green, the im- 
perial ruby, the blue and white Nankin, 
the crackle—perhaps by reason of the re- 
moteness which gives factitions value, per- 
1aps through the fascination of the hideons- 
ness of its gods and demons. “In a few 
years almost every great house in the king- 
dom,” says the historian, who did not ap- 
preciate this sort of beauty, “contained a 
museum of these grotesque baubles; 
statesmen and generals were not ashamed 


even 


og 


to be renowned as judges of tea-pots and 
dragons; and satirists long continued to re 
that a fine lady valued her mottled 
green pottery quite as much as she valued 
her monkey, and much more than she valued 
her husband.” 


peat 


In the next reign the pas- 
sion for this decoration had become a rage; 


there were piles and pyramids of plates and 


platters in every fashionable drawing-room 

“a chaos of Japan;” and the feuilletons 
of the time, if those dignified issues may be 
so disrespectfully named, overtlowed with 
sarcastic notice of it. “An old lady of four- 
score shall be as busy in cleaning an Indian 
mandarin,” says Addison, “ her great- 
granddaughter is in dressing her baby ;” 


as 
and 
a correspondent complains that if you en- 


HANGING SHELVES, 


tered his parlor, you would fancy yourself 
in an India warehouse. The sarcasm, how 

ever, did not in the least affect the fashion, 
and a dozen years after the easy Anne went 
to her rest, we find Lord Chesterfield writ- 
ing to Lady Suffolk from the Hague: “] 
have bought some china here (which was 
brought by the last East India ships that 
came in) of a very particular sort; its great- 
est merit is being entirely new, which in my 
mind may be almost as well as being un- 
doubtedly old; and I have got all there was 
of it, which amounts to no more than a serv- 
ice for tea and chocolate, with a basin and 
ewer. They are of metal, enameled inside 
and out with china of allcolors. As I know 
the queen loves china, I faney she would 
like these, but it would not me to 
take the liberty of offering them to her Maj- 
esty; but if you think she would like them, 
I must beg you will be so good as to take 
the whole affair upon yourself, and manage 
it so that I may not seem impertinent. Were 
they not mere baubles,” says the consum- 
mate courtier, “I could not presume to of 
fer them to her Majesty at all, and as they 
are such, I am ashamed of doing it.” 

| Of course this fashion of the use of china, 


bec ome 













carried to such lengths, required conven- 
iences for its care and display even beyond 
the old buffets, and court-cup- 
boards, or the simple shelf of the village 


cabinets, 


inn, where 
“Broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row;” 
and thus with William and Mary had come 
in all sorts of odd little racks and sets of 
shelves, hanging cabinets, and chimney-piece 
contrivances in wood-work, which produced 
almost a revolution in furnishing, and, deck- 
ed out with their precious burden, gave an 
amazingly different character to the walls 
that had been wont to the dark rich unre- 
lieved paneling and the heavy tapestry, and 
on which now, for the first time, paper-hang- 
ings, imported from the East through Hol- 
land, occasionally found place. The reign 
of these monarchs was, however, a very short 
one, and the fashions that they set were 
hardly well developed until the reign of 
Queen Anne, but the general shape of the 
furniture was more or less Dutch in charac- 
ter, with an aspiration after the severe but 
not yet perfectly understood classic, com- 
bined with strange leanings to the fascina- 
tion of the Oriental. The Elizabethan pe- 
culiarities had largely disappeared, although 
some of the beauties were preserved; and 
that remained was still 
rather that of the Louis Treize period of 
France than any other. France was be- 
coming that fountain-head of elegance and 
taste in the publie appreciation that Hol- 
land had been. 


the Renaissance 
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forms, and adapted, also, some 
prising 
lines 


of the 
among the r 
and absurd caprices of the Rox 
printed a series of plates for furnitur 
the introduction to which he says tha 


tours de Jorce 


has been encouraged by persons of dist 
tion, who signify regret that the art of 
nisterie is executed with so little prop. 
and excellence, remarks upon the no 

of his publication, and declares that his 

cil has but faintly copied his fancy. 1 
are, he says, “nine chairs in the present ( 
nese manner, which, I hope, will imyn 
that taste or manner of work, it having 
never arrived to any perfection; doubtless 
it might be lost without seeing its beaut 
Innumerable carved wooden tea-trays, t 
tables with raised open-work rims for 
security of the cups and saucers, somew!] 
like the old Roman abaci, and decorated t 
caddies, did honor in their almost invaria 
Chinese ornament to the origin of the n 
general fashion of tea-drinking. Many 
the articles of this school, with its qua 
blending of Dutch, Renaissance, and Ja; 
nese, are to be seen to-day in the possessic 
of our old colonial families, or are to 
found in the second-hand furniture shops t 
which they have been ignorantly banished 
and are known among us simply as “old 
fashioned.” 


i 


They are sometimes made 

birch and in cherry wood, as well as oal 
and the later ones in mahogany, with a de 
icate satin-wood inlay, and fitted with tin 


| brasses. 


The Quatorze was unfortu- | 


nately creeping over, but in no great quan- 


tity, save where new houses were built and 
furnished, as the great man- 
sions were not too often emp- 
tied and refilled, and when it 


frequently debased by the Ro- 
coco; Japanese work of every 
sort was in high favor, both 
the imported and that imita- 
ted at home by figures em- 
bossed in gold-dust upon 
black laequer and enriched 
with metal mounts, and whole 
suites were furnished in it; 
wall-papers were covered with 
indiennes and chinoiseries, and, 
as the reader may see in the 
cuts we give of 
shelves and a _ clock — not 
greatly differing from the 
Queen Anne, although from 
the designs of Chippendale, 
who worked forty or fifty 
years later—the Eastern or- 
nament was in demand. Sir 
William Chambers published 
book of Chinese interiors 
and Thomas Chippendale, 
who produced many simple and elegant 


hanging 





OMTPPENDALE 
OLOOK, 


an interesting 
und designs; 


came at last it was already | 


It has been the custom to refer to nearly 
every thing in the first three-quarters gi 


ithe eighteenth century under the genera 


| revival 


title of Queen Anne, particularly in a late 


and modification of the furniture 


of that period; for the main characteris 


ties of furniture and decoration in the reign 


|} of Anne extended over the time of the first 
| two Georges, although steadily debased by 


the gradual infiltration of the spirit of th 


| Quatorze, not only in shapes and outlines, 
| but in manufacture and the shams of ve 


j}and of Adam’s Spalatro—a 


neering. 

In spite of much effort, it was not till aft 
er the publication of Stuart’s Athens, in 1762 
statistical ce 
scription, with many plates, of the palac: 
of Diocletian—in 1757, that the reign of 


|pure and severe classicism began in En 





among others, Copeland and Lock, by Thom 


gland, although Inigo Jones, Sir Christophe: 
Wren, and Sir John Vanbrugh had all don 
their best. Even then the classic struggled 
with the Chinese, Sir William Chambers’s 
book of Chinese interiors having been pub 
lished in the same year with Spalatro, whil 
the best workers condescended to design 


}and gild and carve, when required, in all 


the mesquinages of the Rococo. Excellent 


| things were nevertheless produced not only 


by the Chippendales, but by Heppelwhite, 
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eraton, and particularly by the broth- 
lam, who designed exterior and inte- 
ttings and furnishings, who introduced 
ed steel grates, and who took the pains 
sit Italy and procure at the source in- 
tions for their columns and capitals 
The Adams 
the authors of numerous fine designs, 
than their and their 
frames, which latter, exqui- 
y carved in airy grace and delicacy of 
en garlands of fine blossoms falling 
t the beveled of 
ther ebony or white or gilt, are of un- 
iled beauty. 
ere was much mechanical arrangement 
this time about the furniture, which, al- 
ugh to regretted for its tendency 
ird instability, had some reason for its 


wouldings and festoons. 
finer mantels 


ng-glass 


great sheet glass, 


be 


gv, in the use of bedrooms for sitting- 
us, Writing-rooms, and for the reception 
ivored guests; tables that opened if a 
were lifted; desks that transform- 
themselves; chairs, sofas, and wardrobes 
t auswered two purposes. 


fion 


Lions’ heads 
| feet and eagles’ talons, although an old 
iment, were now every where to be found 
There were claw-footed loo-tables, 
d bedsteads and chairs resting on feet 
ere the claws clutched a ball; certain tall 
élaires, whose glass doors were sashed 
il latticed, were a nearly universal arti- 
; and there were charming light chairs 
satin-wood and marquetry —for satin- 
yood had come in with the last as mahog- 
uy had with the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, and it would be difficult to imagine 
voods capable of producing more beauty 
ian the creamy richness of the one or the 
vine-dark depths of the other, especially 
vhen ornamented, as frequently was the 
, With medallions painted by Angelica 
Kauffman and by Giovanni Cipriani. 
With the more finished acquaintance with 
issic subjects that the latter portion of 
the century acquired, of course the confused 
ind mongrel shapes and decorations in fur- 
jiture grew more and more distasteful, and 
the efforts to reach the purity of the classic 
vere correspondingly increased. Something 
f this was due to the way in which the 
muried beauty of Pompeii had been slowly 
rising from its ashes, and something to the 
splendor of the Louis Seize revival of that 
veauty—an effort rather helped than hin- 
lered, too, by the classical assumptions of 
the First Empire. The British faney was 
carried captive; journeys were taken, ex- 
plorations were set on foot, measurements 
were made, and at last the Elgin marbles 
ame home. Just before this event, Mr. 
Hope, the brilliant author of Anastatius, a 
inan of vast wealth and learning, and a dis- 
criminating collector, had published his folio 
volume of plates and text upon the subject 
tf Furniture and Internal Decoration, which did 


li. 


ise 


> 
v 
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a great deal to stimulate the popular taste 
The reader may judge of the character of 
the results of this classicism directed by the 
best taste and the largest means, whether 


according with modern choice not, by 


Mr. Hope’s description of one of his own 


many and magniticent rooms, designed en 
tirely with reference to the statuary which 
was its chief ornament. “The central ob 
ject in this room is a tine marble group, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Flaxman, and representing 
Aurora visiting Cephalus on Mount Ida. The 
whole surrounding decoration has been ren- 


dered in some degree analogous to these 


| personages, and to the face of nature at the 


moment when the first of the two, the god 
dess of the morn, is supposed to announce 
Round the bottom of the 
room still reign the emblems of night. In 
the rail of a black marble table are intro- 
duced medallions of the god of sleep and of 


approaching day. 


the goddess of night. The bird consecrated 
to the latter deity perches on the pillars of 
a black marble chimney-piece, whose broad 
frieze is studded with golden The 
sides of the room display, in satin curtains 
draped in ample folds over panels of look- 
ing-glass and edged with black velvet, the 
fiery hue which fringes the clouds just be- 


stars. 


fore sunrise; and in a ceiling of cooler sky- 
blue are sown, amidst a few unextinguished 
luminaries of the night, the roses which the 
harbinger of day in her course spreads on 
every side around her. The pedestal of the 
group offers the torches, the garlands, the 
wreaths, and the other insignia belonging 
to the mistress of Cephalus, disposed around 
the fatal dart of which she made her lover 
a present. The broad band which girds the 
top of the room contains medallions of the 
ruddy goddess and of the Phrygian youth 
intermixed with the instruments and the 
emblems of the chase, his favorite amuse- 
ment. Figures of the youthful Hours, adorn- 
ed with wreaths of foliage, adorn part of the 
furniture, which is chiefly gilt in order to 
give more relief to the azure, the black, and 
the orange compartments of the hangings.” 

It was not often that the style could be 
treated on such a seale of splendor as this ; 
yetit needed the most lavish expenditure and 
critical care in order to be seen at its best, 
and with any poverty of treatment it became 
hard and formal and almost unlovely. It 
maintained its supremacy but for a little 
while; other fashions came to the top in 
France. Horace Walpole had feebly ini- 
tiated a return to the Gothic at home, and 
Pugin and Wyatt also had evoked its won- 
drous apparition again. furnishers 
favored the one, and some the other. From 
the first decade of the century to the pres 
ent the largest liberty of choice has been 
allowed, and, influenced only by the whim of 
the upholsterer, a complete eclecticism has 
reigned over bald Classic, impoverished Re- 


Some 
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naissanuce, vulgarized Louis Quatorze, mod- 


England, there lately came into vogn 
ernized Medieval, and imperfect Pompeian, 


a revival of some old forms under the 
used generally with ignorance of the origin, | of the Neo-Jacobean. 


This is the o1 
possibilities, and congruities of either; so 


Jacobean reduced to prosaic tameness 
that, for example, the very word Rococo has | luxurious ornament has given place in 
come to signify any thing especially quaint, 


degree to turned-work ; the huge glob: 
even if it were an Indian or Aztee curiosity, | 


acorns of its supports have been stret 
ind has lost entirely in the popular knowl-/| into slim vase-like 
edge its descriptive application to the rock 
and shell forms of the peculiar French style 


members; its 1 
arched panels have been every whet 
tained, and are introduced, with its sh: 
to which it belonged. In the revival of | fluted seements 
Gothic architecture, indeed, Gothic furni- 
ture has been carried with extreme nicety 


of a circle—filling ¢ 
angle, its little monsters set on every co 
and a tiny balustrade finishing every u 
and lower line, the tops of mirrors, the 
toms of chairs, and all the waste p! 
But in spite of its cupboards lifted 
empty spaces beneath ; of its well-built « 
inets, with their arching coves atop, | 
with color, and their little wrought eurta 
over the open alcoves; of its long and 
row sofas, with their fanciful Persian 
But in the last few years some English | holstery ; of 
artists and men of taste, not quite satistied 
with the modern Gothic, which alone is 
faithful to the law of its being, have taken | 
to heart the matter of our poverty in furni- | 


to its last results; but, except for that, 
thoughtful selection has ceased to be made, 
delicate and exact work to be demanded, 
ne style has been decorated with the orna- 
ments of another, and, until very recently, 
the Victorian era characterized itself in fur- 


niture only by its ugliness, its slovenliness, 
and its stupidity. 


its twisted stems, its arr 
head ornament, its laboriously decorat 
chimney-pieces and tiny fire-places, its ] 

handled doors of unnumbered panels, 
eurious combination of big and little « 
ture adapted to our requirements, and have | ments—the style strikes one only by 

endeavored to bring something like a new | poverty. 
creation out of chaos. Among others, Mr. It is still in 
Eastlake has directed his attention to the 
subject, and has issued a valuable and time- | ience, and common-sense that attention 
ly volume that has exerted a wide influ- | now turning toward another revival of « 
ence. Although the archeology of Mr.| forms in furniture under the name of t 
Eastlake’s volume is not always careful, 

most of the principles that he enunciates in 


the dissatisfied searc] 


n 


beauty that does not outrage taste, conve 


Queen Anne, although frequently spoken 

by dealers, with absurd anachronism, as t 
it are beyond question, and can be generally | Early English. While the articles mad 

stated in a few words. He would have no | cording to Mr. Eastlake’s instructions m 
carving or moulding or other ornament | be considered a reform, and the Neo-Jac 
glued on—such work must be done in the 
solid; he would have no mitred joints, but 
joints made at the right angle, and secured 
by mortise, tenon, and pin; he would have 
woods in their native color, and unvarnish- 


bean a fashion, the revival of the Que: 
Anne in this day of negations seems to ha 
| sufficiently positive features to be regarde 
as a style. This revival is said to be tl] 
| work of that knot of poets and artists an: 
ed, or else painted in flat color, with a con- | connoisseurs of bric-d-brac at whose hea 
trasting line and a stenciled ornament at | stand Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Willia 
the angles; he would have unconcealed | Morris, and the traces of Italian faney a1 
construction every where, and purposes | English quaintness combined in it declar 
plainly proclaimed; and he would have | that it might have been their work if it 

veneering, round corners, and all ecurves| not. Its introduction was associated wit}! 
weakening the grain of the wood, absolute- | a revival of Queen Anne forms in architect 
ly forbidden. The furniture that he thus] ure, that is, of the somewhat Dutch char 
proposes has straight, strong, squarely cut | acter of country house with red brick trim 
members equal to their intention. Its orna- | mings and curved gables, to be found in the 
ment is painted panels, porcelain placques | latter years of William and Mary, qualifie: 
and tiles, metal trimmings, and convention- | by new invention and modern taste. Of 
alized carvings in sunk relief, a part of the course it met with opposition and criticism 
construction entering into the ornament, | for it appears to have sprung into notic 
also in the shape of narrow striated strips | full-grown, not like a growth answering 

of wood radiating in opposite lines, after a | need, but like a surprise. Animated discus 
fashion not altogether unknown in the time | sions concerning its merits and demerits 
of Henry III. It has the honesty and solid- | displaying equal acrimony and ignorance: 
ity, but not the attraction, of the Medieval; | took place in the meetings of the architects 
and if it is stiff and somewhat heavy, and | and others interested in such things, various 
fails entirely to please, it has yet a whole- | voices declaring that nobody would credit 
some and healthy air. | Queen Anne’s epoch with any style at all 
In addition to this, and dividing favor in | and that if the epoch had a style, it was not 





ELIZABETHAN AND LATE 


that this was a mongrel, violating 
rules while pre tending to be a form 
to 


an 


ssic, and yet really not unsuited 


e surroundings; and that, being 
ipt to unite the truthfulness, variety, 
sicturesqueness of the Gothic with the 
of the Italian, it 
the Free Classic, for it was in reality 


should be 


m-sense 
less strict and refined 
A write! The 
offered in some 


a Renaissance, 
old Renaissance. in 
>said: “We are now 


ers the revival of the furniture of the 


the 


n Anne and Georgian period, of which 
ypendale and Sheraton were the leading 
ers. This type of furniture revels in 
ed lines and surfaces really unsuitable, 
e have betore said, to wood construc 

ind which, in faet, seem designed to 
e difticulties of order to 


execution in 


ome them.” l } at all this 
its curved 
for the 

It is 


pro 


furniture referred to, with 
was chosen 
Anne. 


Sheraton 


es and surfaces, that 
hetype of the 

that Chippendale and 
they 


new Queen 


ed such designs, but also, as we 
e seen, produced others more character 
The 


portion of Chippendale’s One Hundred 


of themselves and of the period. 


d Sixty Plates has examples of the rolling 
but the rest 
i. collection of simple and rather ele vant 
and what 


een the Chippendale furniture and the 


minatious of the Rococo, 


resemblance there is be- 


een Anne is confined to the latter portion 
his plates and the articles manufactured 
The Queen Anne, 
led, of to-day, and that which was purely 


mm those designs. so 


mme-bred and national of the original style, | 


vels in no curves whatever, but is severely 
Its lines are a rebound 
All of its 


rticles stand well off the floor, upon strong 


lare and straight. 
om the curves of two centuries. 


pports, the construction perfectly appar- 
t, the corners sharp, the panels many and 
| al 


eTea 


} 


all; it carries much plate-gl: cut 


iss, 


iys With a deep bevel, and it has a 


R ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
that 
forms of fru 


deal of carving in the face, is, in 
relief, of the 


tlowers, foliage, 


conventional 


birds, and animals, and the 


idealized suggestions; it uses but little met 


al on its heavy articles, but illuminates it 


self with numberless small and precious 


mirrors, With brass sconces and candelabra 


and with rare china, and its chimney-pieces 
overtlow with sculptured beauty of columt 
and capital and frieze. Some of the choicer 
traits of the Elizabethan to be see 

the the ¢: 
there is even a hint of the Louis Quinz 


vs that 


are 


casionally in carving of bin 


the long reedy lke now and then 


hold some light square object; it 


there s 
] 


ie 


and if 
the Gothic 


sideboards. buttets. 


oughly eclectic; 


reminiscence of In t tops of 


and cabinets, there is a 


general character ofthe Louis Treize through 
the } 


the whole Such as it is, style has 


the 


out 


struck beauty-loving eye wherever it 


has been seen Its dealers keep travellers 
three kingdoms to procure 
ith it to 
In the march of improvement, 
the city 


ones with 


ransacking the 


original articles to accord w or be 
copied for it. 
dwellings constantly 
to 


veniences, there 


ancient in 


giving way new modern con 


has arisen a trade whose 


members are termed “ house-breakers,” who 


carefully take to pieces the buildings of one 


hundred and one hundred and fifty years 


|} ago, preserving the wood-work with which 


the first followers of Grinling Gibbons and 


his school made old London fine, the win 


dow-frames, cornices, paneling, balusters 


doors, and dessus portes, which are so va 
ued that of the 
yp riod is reported to bring pounds where 


a mantel-piece undoubted 


pence, and even its duplicates 


The Queen Anne, 


once cost 
command fabulous sums. 
with which all this 


IS 


used, is perhaps the 


most satisfactory domestic furniture that 


we have, being reasonable and sufficiently 
beautiful. 


has the simplicity and quietness of old work, 


It is quaint and picturesque, and 


without architectural pretension. 
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BACK 
A STORY 
PART II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


_ S, there is as much romance in a poor 
ng and trying to live a little, as there is in 

hero from 
there is in a palace when the princes and 
princesses are fleeing from amob, or as there 


broken-down woolen mill, just asp- 
l 


a ne recovering a swoon, OF 


is in when an active enemy has 


But this story must not go 
into the details of Lucy Myrick’s loves and 


an army 


outflanked it. 


hopes 


| 
sick children, of the fortunes of poor Will 


and fears, of Bridget O’Shaughnessy’s 


Brod, who only filled the lamps and made 
the 
Back” must just tell the hopes and the fears 
of who set the great wheels running 
once more, as the five fatal years sped by. 
And if you want the pathos of human tears 


hres. 


those 


and smiles, why, you must take the train for | 


yourself, and stop at Kingston, and ask Ta- 
ber to send you on to Pigottsville, and board 
at old Madam Mitchell’s fora fortnight 
then, as Nasir-ed-Din says, you will know. 
John Myrick was no bad judge of men, as 
it proved. And as a large proportion of 
the “help” were English, Scotch and Irish, 
the fact that John Myrick was not two years 
in America 


selec tion. 


made the less difference in his 


of applicants to choose from; thousands of 
good fellows were eating their own hearts 
out, and looking blackly from day to day, as 
their savings grew less and less, and they 
still had nothing to do. Of these appli- 
cants many away in a rage when 
Myrick explained thag they were to have 
only three-fourths of their wages paid down. 
But there were left many, and among the 
best workmen too, who had been used to 
laying up much fourth of their 
vages, and who saw that this was a good 
to it up 
forced to do it. 


went 


as as &@ 
uN 


way lay 


it; for they knew that the worst folly is 
that in which you distrust your fellow-men. 
As it happened at Pigottsville, every man 
could have a half acre behind his house, in 
which to raise his own potatoes, and, if he 
pleased, to keep his own pig. This luxury 
And the women and chil- 
dren, already on the ground, were willing 
enough to enlist—poor worn-out creatures 
for the best they could get. 

And so the mills started. Poor enough 
was some of the first flannel they turned 
out h overseer knew that—and Myrick 
and Ringgold and Rising knew it bitterly 


ll. Some of it was so bad that Ringgold 


tempted some. 


Wwe 


would not put the mark of the mill upon it. | 


T 


as 


and | 


He had, Heaven knows, no lack | 


not sorry, indeed, to be | 
These men could or could 
not put their wisdom in words, but they had 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


O BACK. 


OM TO-VBAY. 


He cut it up into short lengths, and s 
in auction-rooms in twenty different « 


as “remnants.” And he always said 


‘| price per yard of his “ remnants” was 1 
than he got for the best flannel that 
went offthe looms. But he never said 
were his charges for commissions on 
“remnants.” This sort of thing did 
last. Every body was on the alert, d 
to the boys who trimmed the lamps. 
in the third week Max put up a bullet 
board at the foot of the great stairway. 
On this he posted, with a good deal 
parade, with brass-headed tacks and a 
of red ribbon to hold the paper, 


This second part of “ Back to | 


‘BULLETIN No. 1. 

“The overseers of the cards and looms 1 
port that one per cent. of wool has lx 
saved in the last week, when compared wit 
our first week. 
| “Mr, Myrick reports that there has be 
| less waste each week than the week befor 


Not long after he had 


“BULLETIN No. 38. 
“The three boys in the oil-room have used 
of all grades of oil, tweuty gallons less th 
| they used three weeks ago, although we light 
up earlier. Good for the boys!” 
But Max’s great triumph was 


*“ BULLETIN No, 4. 

“Every hand has a right to see a telegram 
| just received, from Walters, Dickins, and 
| Trump.” (These were the commission-met1 
| chants who sold the goods for Back to Back 

“Sold all Number Two at five-eighths 

advanee. Order for twice as much more at 
| once.’ ” 


But Max would not train the men to think 
| that they were to advise him about the busi 
| ness, and he would put bad news on his bul 
| letin-board as well as good. He would cut 
out long gloomy articles on the woolen trade, 
}and paste them up. And when Walters 
| Dickins, and Trump did not sell goods, he 
|} would give a hint of that too. None the 
| less were his bulletins always read and di 
| gested. And Myrick assured him, of what 
| he was not slow to believe, that the morale 
land tone of the men and women were im- 
proved by the constant sense that it was 
“our” work, that it was “we” who had suc- 
| ceeded, or “ we” who had failed. 

| He was most proud—and he tried to make 
| the men feel so—when, as he paid them off 
one Monday evening, he was able to post 
over the little grate in front of his desk: 





BACK TO BACK. 


Every dollar of this week’s pay-roll has | er, where there was wool to buy, or flannel 
earned by the sale of our own goods, | to sell, or angry customers to soften. Many 
ve have deposited a handsome balance. | a time Max would be left alone for a week 
can make sure, if we will, that Back to} or more, as Ringgold staid at Boston or New 
never borrows money again.” York. The winter did not seem long to any 
Back to Back did borrow money,| body among those most interested. Even 
and more than once. Only just then | John Myrick began to look hopeful. Lucy 
vs seemed cheerful, and Max had hopes | Myrick’s love matters must have gone bet- 
way. ter. Her face began to get an English col- 
if just these little glimpses will show | or and plumpness again. And in place of 
ilmost all the crew went to work with | the rich long hair which Max well remem- 
ll. There were landsmen who were | bered on the steamer, which the doctors at 
sick as the voyage began,and very down-| Sing Sing had cut off when she had that 
rted, There were some old sea-law yers horrible fever, was growing a school-girl’s 
crew who talked more than they work- | great mass of irrepressible curls, which 
But,on the whole, from month to month | made her look prettier than ever. She did 
vs went better and better. not work in the mill, nor did her mother. 
Max’s housekeeping in three rooms of | John Myrick was as much interested as 
Pigott’s house was not so cheerful. | Max in getting the district school to work 
ere is part of an entreating letter he| well, and in keeping the boys in it till they 
ote to Ruth, his sister, begging her to} were fifteen, and the girls till they were 
ep house for him: older. “ Another year, Myrick, and Lucey 
: = a ‘ shall keep the school,” said Robert Ring 
MAX RISING TO RUTH RISING. gold. 
‘Oh, my dear Ruth, if you would only And when they came to the 17th of May 
ome! You do not know how much you} the balance-sheet for six months appeared 
e needed. This woman we have this|in this form. It was printed, and each 
week does not know a gridiron when she} man, woman, and child had a copy: 


sees it. She always has fried beetsteak, ed 
‘ BACK TO BACK MILLS BALANCE-SHEET. 


ud, unless you come, she always will.” 
CR. 


° . ° ° By sales of manufactured roods aft r de- 
. « € » > “oe > ? = , e 
Such is a sample of his entreaties. But] ‘qucting commissions and « xpenses 
Mrs. Rising, his mother, would not hear to 
iny such project. Little did she remember | ,, 
‘ -D ’ ro amount paid 
that, long before she was of Ruth’s age, she] .) ypli 
pplies 
had gone out on a wild world to seek her | To amount paid for 
fortune, or, if she did remember it, all the operatives 
more determined was she that Ruth should | T° &mount paid salaries 
ee tas bene brs ee ehcet Mi and R. 
pront by her mothers experience. SO Mas- | m5 amount paid for repairs of 


ter Max was e’en left to make his own bed,| mill and machinery 


concoct his own “ faney roasts” when he | To amount paid for interest 

and expenses 3 

91 » int pai 
se : ‘ ; P . iy ¢ per cent. interest paid 

was broiled at all, and, in a word, camp out to K. B. there being a 

for that winter in the pretty house which, | profit 

in Dan Pigott’s day, had been so comfort- | To balance o 

} vided.... 


had them, broil his own steak if his steak 


f profit to be di- 


able. 

But the young fellow had all the “joy of 
eventful living,” all the same, through the | 
long winter and short spring, and did not 
suffer from dyspepsia. The factory bells, 
whose sound he hated as much as any poo Max and Ringgold were disappointed 
spinning girl ever did, or as much as George | that the show was no better. Myrick was 
ever hated the prayer bell at college, start- | agreeably disappointed that it was no worse. 
ed him as it started the spinners and weav-| Whatever the hands had thought, they all 
ers. Mrs. Mulligan’s coffee was poor, but it | said it was just what they expected. Kauf 
was hot, and it was ready. The counting-| mann Baum was, perhaps, the only party 
room was lighted up as surely as the rest|in this mixed-up enterprise who was well 
of the mill was,and Max and Ringgold show- | pleased. 
ed from the beginning that they meant to Lucky that for once he was well pleased 
share and share with the men who worked | For now for twelve months Kaufmann 
hardest. The times of trains in ont-of-the- | Baum’s hard time had come. 
way places are not made to suit people’s| If there had been a little breaking away 
convenience; on the other hand, people’s | of the thick clouds of the panic as the win 
convenience is made to suit the times of | ter went by, it was but a false omen, and ev 
trains. Dark or light, snow or rain, Robert ery thing blackened deeper than ever as the 
Ringgold was dashing hither, dashing thith- | spring came.on. Flannel! it seemed as if 


CHAPTER IX. 








6 









men would not take flannel for 
. 


a gift. 
pl 1ces, 


Low 
and yet 
People owned to 
at the 

if there were such a thing as a price; 
who should price” when the 
market was flooded with bankrupt stocks, 





( and lowe 





nged the 








1eTre 


Rin 


a 
| 


his flannel was good 


were ho 


egold that 


I 
tl muyers, 
g 











rut hame a” 



































5 ind any body who wanted flannel had only 

to go to an auction and take all he wanted 
for whatever he chose to give? Rising and 
/ Ringgold tried the hazardous 











experiment 
of making some fancy flannels, even at the 








expense of unusual stock and new processes. 
But this experiment, though the product 
vas really good, failed bit of finance. 
No gay opera cloaks that winter, times were 
so hard 











as a 

















or, at least, none made from Pigotts- 












































ville flannels. Ringgold fancied that his 
iwents in New York and Boston were sick 
of the sight of him. This was sure, that 





th 





ey ordered nothing. 
i demand that good 
‘y 


rick,” 





Never by good luck 
s might be dup] 
would turn off some hands,” 





icated., 
said My- 
but that is just what we can not do.” 


























“Mr. Rising, I shall have to write to your 


uncle, le 





said Ringgold, “that we must renew 
the notes at the Equitable and the Hand-in- 
Hand. And I should rather write to him to 
tell that I had crushed hand be- 
tween these rollers When he gave me the 
notes, I told him I was sure we should take 
them up, and I was sure.” 

“Well,” 


s that 




















him 





my 























said Max, gruffly, “all I ean say 











he knew 





his chances when he came 








with us. 

















Did I e to embark with thee 

On t s surface Of a summer sea, 

B ) sak sl and ocean's swell 
Bee s > marke ) ? 


> and flannels fell 


oke 








Write with as little apology as may be 
if 


; Or, 





Robert, 





you wish, I will write.” 




















“No,” said Ringgold, ruefully; and he 
vrote the hated letter, asking for the new 











indorsements. 





Kaufmann Baum sent them, 
that was even kind. 





with a note 











But Ringgold was not done with his dif- 
Only the week 


renewed, as 





ficulties, 





before the notes 








were to be 





1 
hie 


was on his way 














Providence 





to arrange for one of them, 
o Boston with the other, he open d his 
Herald in the train, to read of the bankrupt 
\ 








ind t 

















ves, and the bad bankruptey of Cots- 
old, ¢ otton, and Fleece, whom the Herald 


chose to call, what they were not, “ the lar- 


W 




















rest 


woolen manufacturers incorporated as 











t private firm in America.” The Herald| 
even had a leader on the failure, explaining | 
that it had long been expected, that it had 








| 





been predicted daily in that journal, that 
the failure of all the woolen manufacturers 
n the country would probably follow, and, | 
indeed, that the only wonder was, consider- | 
ng how absurd the tariff, that any man or 
mén ever spun a pound of yarn in América. 

Ringgold remembered sadly that only a 
week ago, in the same car, | 
































ie had bought of | 
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the same boy a Herald, which in 
article had said that 
tures of America 


le 


hat 


a 
the woolen 
lead of any 
world ; that it was a mere question of 
when the mills of England, Franes 
Germany should yield to American 
petition, so entirely secure was ow 
But his mind turned forward 1 
back. He the instant 
desperate his errand was. With this « 
about the business, he saw 
vance how 


took 


tem. 


than saw on 


woolen il 
he should be bowed out ot 
bank parlors when he offered the new 

f the Back to Back Mills. He migh 
well stop before he started, but that 1 
must have the money, and he must do so 
thing. 


And it was just as he anticipated. D 
count! They would not touch his not: 
with a poker. Poor Ringgold came ba 


to their own county town, to the Farm: 
Bank, where he had kept and nursed the 
ittle deposits. The cashier was civil, ) 
very unfortunately, the bank had exceed 
its discount line, 
not true. 


Ringgold knew this 
He knew that in that lull of busi 
ness no bank in the country had exceeded 


its discount line. But no good of telling 
the man that he lied. Poor Ringgold! He 
had to take the express train, and face 
Kaufmann Baum. Unless some New Yor! 
bank would discount the new notes, Kaut 
mann must protect the old ones. That 


means, my dear lady readers, he must pay 
them. 
Kaufmann Baum met the exigeney lil 


MmKe a 
man. He went with Ringgold to his own 


bank and introduced him, and made the 
people there discount one of the notes. For 
the other, he telegraphed to his own agent 
in Boston to call and pay it. No; he would 
not let Ringgold apologize. There must 
be black in life as well as white, he said. 


“Only you must give me longer notice how 
youstand. In these times we can not make 
money by striking sticks on the ground.” 

And this was only the beginning of trou 
bles. The firm’s credit was saved, but it 
was Kaufmann Baum who saved it. . Flan- 
nel was piling up, but not a rag could they 
sell at the profit of the hundredth of a mill 
on a yard. Week by week the men had to 
be paid, and week by week it 
mann Baum who paid them. 
fell in. Sometimes there a 
count, once twice at horrible rates 
usury. Sometimes there was none. Then 
Kaufmann Baum paid the money. And 
Kaufmann Baum was not made of money. 
Here is a specimen letter: 


was Kaut- 
Other notes 
was dis- 


of 


new 
or 


KAUFMANN BAUM TO MAX RISING. 


“My DEAR Max,—My own business here 


| shows a dead loss on the quarter of more 


than $17,000, for which I have had to pro- 
vide by selling Western stocks at horrible 





BACK TO BACK. 


On 5000 governments 
Bertha’s) I 


other stocks have passed the divi- 


which I hold 


are have received $166 


day, and have given me not one cent. 
very cent I have sent to you, I have 
than fifty dollars stocks 
1 I gave $123 within two years. 


it less 


for 
As 
now, ‘Back to Back’ paid me nothing 
For all this I not 
I only write it to show you why I 


W hat I prom- 


vember. do com 
» more than I promised. 


I will do.” 


[his letter came at Christmas. 
the bulletin-board. 
the mail 
this note: 


Max put 


same he received from his 


DEAR Boy, What 
in do, we will; for, you know, Kaufinann 
I are 


rigage 


Do not lose courage. 
one. He asked my consent to put 
on this that he might 
and I gave consent 


house 


» Yous never sO 

tali\. 

“]T send you a gold cross my mother gave 
Give it at Christmas, with my love, to 

he woman who has best served in the Back 


to Back Mills.” 


The story of the cross was soon known 
hrough the mills. On New-Year’s Day one 
f the sulkiest of the men came into the of- 

tice and asked Max for one of the engraved 

ibels which were pasted on the outside of 
Max gave it to him. But the 
man did not go away. 


he bales. 


‘Mr. Rising, vou know the boys say this 
fatty here is the old man yonder in New 
York.” 

“T know they do,” said Max. 

‘You tell the old man we know what he’s 
standing for us. Tell him the rotten eggs 


ive in his face to-day; but tell him, when 
oul 
stand by him.” 

Max gave his hand to the sulky fellow 
ind thanked him, and went home with some 
feeling that there was still a chance for a 
happy New-Year. 


CHAPTER X. 

ANY other mill so placed would have shut 
off the water and dismissed the hands. 
that was just what Back to Back must not 
do, and could not do. Of course, if the law 
of supply and demand were true, the amount 
of flannel made would be just right, and the 
price would be just right. But it was not 
true, and on the practical scales, which give 
us our breakfasts and dinners, never will be 
true. The “help” were well pleased that 
they got three-quarters even of the “ruling 
rate of wages,” lower and lower though this 
became. It was better than nothing, and 


time comes, he’ll see we know how to} 


But | 


| sold at a higher price than he got ?” 


all all 
Baum had said in his letter, t 


prices were falling 


the 


l 
l 


time. As 
ie November 
accounts showed that the mill 
ey. It had 


more make, the 


iad lost mon 
plenty of goods. “ But the 
poore are.” This 
every man and woman of them knew. 
Bulletin No. 63, however, simply said 
“We are learning to make flannel. Shears 
and Co, pronounce our No. 1 of last month 
the best flannel which has gone to market 
in the last twelve months.” 
Bulletin No. 64 said: “ Hurrah! 
from Mr. Ringgold. 


we we 


Telegram 
‘Have sold thirty seven 
bales at our agreed price. Put on the up- 
One hundred and twenty-seven 


No. 2. Thirteen 


pel looms. 


pieces best sty le 


fancy 
scarlets.’” 

As the men read this, running out of the 
mills at night, they rallied in the yard and 
gave three cheers for Mr. Ringgold. 

How many of them 
cheers the next May ? 

For with next May had come, with one 
of those periods ot what people eall pros- 
perity, what was a harder test to Ringgold 
and to Max than the 
months which had grinding 
Prices did rally, goods did sell 


remembered those 


even grim twelve 


they been 


through. 


| Every body drew that long breath which 


implies that all danger is over, and that 
there never will be any danger again. And 
so there came for Master Robert and Master 
Max the times when no man speaks well of 
them. This experience belongs to the days 


of seeming prosperity quite as much as to 


| those of evident adversity. 


The half-yearly came. Ever 

man had had his three-quarters of his wages, 
and had bought more with it than so littl 
money ever bought before. But when the 


men learned what had been passed to each 


account 


man’s account as invested capital, there 
under-tone of grumbling. Max 
felt it first, did not hear it much at all. As 


soon as Ringgold came home Max spoke to 


began an 


him of it, and before the day was gone, Ring- 
gold felt it too. 
of the very best men in the mill were cross. 


The men were Cross, Some 
Before the week was over, Myrick found an 
impudent bit of ribald abuse of the firm 
pinned up on the bulletin-board. He then 
spoke of the disaffection to Max, though, to 
vive him his due, he had held his peace be- 
fore. Nor did he offer any advice now. 
The “ 
fore, had 


began. 


sea-lawvers,” 
to 


as we called them be- 
the front 
They had made some figures and 


come as prosperity 


some guesses; they had cut out seraps from 
price-currents, and pieced them together; 
and now pretended that if the affairs of the 
concern had better managed, there 
would have been a larger profit. Why had 
not old Ringgold sold off all the Number 
Twos in April, when every fool could have 
“Why 
did old Rising keep the mill running on goods 


been 
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he 


could not 








nels any day, and made three times the profit 
them which he did?” 
that, and why t’other? 





on 





Who has not heard 
the criticism which the most ignorant whist- 











player makes of his wiser companion’s play 
when he has any body who is fool enough 
to listen to him ? 

Myrick said that there were two or three 
of these possible balance-sheets, or balance- 
sheets which might have been; and,if Mr. 
Rising wished, he could bring him a copy of 
one of them. 

No: Max said he should not look at one 
of them. The between him and 
the men was that they should do their work 
and he should do his. He would no more 
tolerate any man’s advising him as to the 
conduct of the business than the captain of 









































contract 



































ference of a deck hand when he was taking 
the altitude of the sun. He would stick to 
his last, and he expected the men to stick 
to theirs. 




















upper lip with Myrick, none the less was he 
unhappy. He liked to be popular, and he 
was wretched to find that he had failed so 


soon. 


























came over to see him, that he had probably 
made a mistake in putting up the bulletins. 











“esprit du corps 


if I could. 





and I was bound to get 


it But if I am only giving to 

















why, I will take my bulletin-board down.” 














reverse,” said George, laughing. 
hevel do.” 


“That will 











So the bulletin-board remained. But Max 
was much more judicious than he had been 
so he thought--in refraining from put- 
ting up much detail of the business. The 





























reticence to cowardice, which was, perhaps, 
notunfair. Sothe rasped feeling grew stron- 
ger and stronger. 

















take for themselves as large a share of prof- 


its as the whole company of hands take ?” 

















ing of the sea-lawyers. Some men of sense 


were glad to remember that but 























no Back to Back at all, and sometimes in 
these long yarning matches said as much. 
Some of them asked who there was of the 
whole company who could have done Rob- 
ert Ringgold’s work through the starvation 
spell, or which of them could have per- 
suaded Kaufmann Baum to take the burden 
he carried so long on his shoulders. But it 
was unpopular to ask these questions, and 
they were asked more and more 
The cloud became really oppressive. 












































seldom. 
Max 








sell, while their own accounts 
showed that he could have sold fancy flan- | 


Why this, why | 


a Cunard steamer would tolerate the inter- | 


But though Max keptthus a stiff | 


He confessed to George Wilkinson, who | 
‘But we wanted a common feeling,” he said | 


these talkee-talkees the right to bully me, | 


‘And show the white feather at the first | 


men noticed this at once, and ascribed the | 


At the bottom this was the text of the growl- | 


for the | 
“two young fellows” there would have been | 
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hated to make his daily tour throug! 
work-rooms and see every body loo] 
sour. 

“T had rather,” he said to Ringgold, ‘ 
in a log-ecabin on the prairie and hoe ; 
toes than the slave of these 
blackguards. If I could make somebo: 
know go with me, the Back to Back M 
might whistle, and we would be off to-1 
row.” 


be SCOW 


“Somebody I know” was Prudence \ 
kinson, whom Max Rising loved with 
eagerness of young life in its prime. 
Ringgold knew that Max meant Prudei 
and Max knew that Ringgold knew that 
meant it. But Ringgold pretended not 
know, and said, “T shall not go with you, 
you mean me, and you would not start 

| morrow if I would. On the other hand, 
would point the finger of scorn at a tur 
coat: 

Did you but purpose to embark with me 

On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 

sut to forsake the ship, to whine and howl, 

When the help quarrels and the weavers scow 


I, for one, booked for no such short voyage 
said Ringgold. “I enlisted for five years.” 
| Max looked as rueful as ever, but he sai 


it was even as Ringgold said, he supposed 


jand, come what might, he would not rm 
| away. 

The next day, as he sat at his writing just 
as the mill closed for dinner, two eggs, hot 
ribly old, broke, one on his head and the 
other on the lamp above him. They had 
been thrown in at the window. Max neve 
stirred. He struck his own bell for the boy 
who carried his mail, and sent the little fel 
low for Mr. Hillman. 

“ Hillman, some one has been throwing 
eggs in at the window. Find who it is, and 
drum him out of the village with any dis- 
race you can invent for him.” 

It was easy enough to find who the boys 
| were—two overgrown cubs who were not 
even members of the company, but had been 
hired for a few weeks because work pressed. 

Hillman collared one himself, brought him 


| 


La 


1s 


“Why should these two young fellows | up to the office, and paid him the trifle due 


|since Monday. “Did not I lend you that 
| coat, you blackguard ?—take it off!” 

The boy did so, amid the grins of the loaf- 
| ers around. 
“Now would you take 
| said Hillman, “and give me the privilege 
|of kicking you out of the mill ?” 
The boy’s hand closed unconsciously on 
| the money as it was offered, perhaps because 
|he did not fully understand the proposal. 
| But in an instant Hillman was as good as 
| his word, and the little pirate found himself 
| literally kicked out of the place whose hos- 
| pitality he had abused. 
| “Now send me Shepard,” screamed Hill- 
|man, “and I will settle with him.” But 
| Shepard never came. 


a quarter extra,” 


BACK Tt 


Iman put on the bulletin-board that 
t these words: 


Good manners required as a part of my 
tracts fol help. Amos HILLMAN.” 


rhis little transaction was the beginning, 
But still 
was not happy, because he saw that his 
He would leave the mill 
y and late, so that he need not 
» workmen off duty. It proved that Mrs. 

igan was the mother of the boy whom 
man kicked out of the office. She turned 
d left the housekeeping of Mr. Rising in 
His domestic affairs looked black- 
ind blacker, therefore, with 


e, and end of overt \V iolence, 


were soured, 


see his 


such sorry 

p’ as he was able to improvise in the 
Still Max was proud. He never confessed 
s failure to any one—not even to his sis 
er Ruth, to whom he wrote most contiden- 

llv, not to his father, not to his mother; 
nd they never guessed his troubles till he 
vrote a letter describing 
rhe ¢ loud. 


a rainbow after 

Late in September, Ringgold had been away 
for nearly ten days, worried to death about 
some important contracts. He was not due 
the train till nine in the evening, and 
Max had told Ellen, the girl-of-all-work for 
the day, that he should stay at the office till 
She might make tea for both after 
Mr. Ringgold came. 

Ringgold, in fact, stopped at the office. 
His accounts were encouraging enough, but 
Max very dull. Ringgold could not 
cheer him up as they walked to Max’s quar- 
ters together. But when they came to the 
Pigott house, it was already lighted. To 
Max’s surprise, and to Ringgold’s still more, 
it was evident that a large staff was in at- 
tendanee. A brilliant fire was on the andi- 
rons in the parlor, and as Max pushed back 
into the dining-room, an elegant petit souper, 
only too abundant, was already served. Mrs. 
Bell, the mother of two nice girls in the mill, 
herself as pretty as Hebe, and as young, with 
a white cap and apron on, was in attendance. 

“Please, Mr. Rising, the women-folk want- | 
ed to make you a little surprise—you and | 
Mr. Ringgold, if you please. And, please, 
they has sent me and Mary and Nora to’tend 
the table, if you please. We could not get | 
no partridges, but they’s quails, Sir, and Mrs. 
Murphy has ducks in the kitchen, Sir, and | 
some other birds, if you don’t relish the 
quails.” 

The truth was that the table was spread 
with an exuberance which would have an- | 
swered for ten guests rather than two. The 
gentlemen did justice to the improvised | 
feast, and expressed all the amazement that 
could be expected or desired as the succes- | 
sive courses appeared. 

When at last Mrs. Bell brought on a very | 


ry 


nine. 


was 
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miscellaneous dessert of nuts, raisins. pea h- 


es, melons, and doughnuts, Max attempted 
their 
Poor Mrs. Bell then screwed up to make the 


once more to express satistaction 
set speed h of the occasion: 


* Please, Sir, the women knows a gx 
deal better nor the men all that you gentle- 
men has done for us here. These men is of 
account, most of them. They did not 
what it was to have the mills shut. 
and the store shut, and the childer hungry, 
and every thing as dead asa door-nail. But 
the women knows, and they’s very thankful 
to you as started things a-going. And they 
wanted me to to to mind 
a word of what them men over there says 
to you, for the women and the childer will 
stick to you through thick and thin. 
good-night, Nora and I 
will come over and fix up in the morning.” 


wood 


ho 


know 


Say you never 


SO 


if you please, Sir. 


a 


CHAPTER XI. 

WELL, that worry wore by. 
“The darkest day 
1 
The next six months’ balance was the most 
brilliant the mills had made, the dividends 
the there not 
cent paid on that hated “interest account,” 
which had gobbled up so much good money 


Live till to-morrow, will have passed away 


were largest, and was one 


before. As it happened, also, the suecess 
was palpably due to Max’s obstinacy in con 
tinuing in the line of manufacture which 
the sea-lawyers had specially condemned, 
and this clear that the workmen 
themselves were the first to point it out to 
those gentry. John Myrick put an end to 
all that swagger one night at the club-room, 
when he offered to all the three of the worst 
talkers te take their stock in Back to Back 
off their hands, and to pay cash down fox 
it, if only they would leave Pigottsville for 
twenty years. The laugh turned against 
them. They had not the least idea of giv- 
ing up the stock which they were constant- 
ly traducing. Now, in an American village, 
when the laugh turns against a man, that 
is the end. 

Capital had been put under the harrow, 


was so 


| and the middle-men had had to walk through 


the fire. Before the next autumn was over, 
the workmen had their turn. The whole 
system kept the people together much more 
than is the habit of factory towns. They 
could not easily sell out ; and as they gain- 


}ed more and more faith in the system of 


three linked in one, they were more and more 
desirous of standing by the trial till the five 
years were over. Boys and girls grew up 
together in the schools, young men and 
maidens fell in love with each other, neigh- 
bors came to rest on neighbors, and the place 
had a much more united habit than Pigotts- 
ville had ever known before. None the less 
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was all that they did watched from the out- 


side, and jealously watched 
watched sometimes. 


frauds in the copartnership in which 
Ineh were working. 

John Myrick hated Fordyce with 
hatred of an old Yorkshire quarrel. 
hated his very gift of speech, which 
| upset John more than once before. To h 
this old devil turn up in this new place 


tl 


nay, angrily 


So it happened that at a regular meeting 
of the club one Saturday evening a letter 
was read from William Fordyce, who said 
he as corresponding secretary of some sort 


ot Mutual Protection Society, to say 


that | too much for John, and in all the enthusia 
he and a special committee of this society | and applause in which Fordyce sat doy 
would come over at any time the club found | he rose to reply. He was not in the lk 
con 


venient to discuss with them the rate of 
wages paid at Pigottsville. Though this 
was all the letter had to say, Mr. Fordyce 

took the occasion, in six additional pages, to sat dow 
censure the Back to Back hands very bitter- | leaving things a great deal worse than th: 
ly because they cut under the established | were at the beginning. Fordyce and 
rate of wages, and ruined the market for| deputation retired civilly, but the seed w: 
labor, which was the poor man’s only com- | planted, and their work had begun. 
modity. This was only the beginning of sorroy 
but the end was not yet. Week by we: 
the club meetings were given over to dep 
utations larger and larger. The 


| prepared to reply; he never spoke well 
public; he botched the whole business, 
came heated, confused, and unhappy; 


a 
after half an hour’s bungling, he 


He grew hot as he wrote, and said 
that the y were the worst enemies the work- 
ing-man had in America, that they were 


playing into the hands of their tyrants, and 


varlou 
a good deal more. unions and mutual societies of every nan 


John Myrick read the letter aloud, and | seemed to have no motive but to break up 


said, *I move the letter be put in the fire. | Back to Back. 
I know William Fordyce. I went through a 
long strike with him in ’55, 
was 


Inflammatory posters began 
to appear on trees and stones, and at last on 
If there ever | the bulletin-board. 
i rat and a turn-coat, he’s the man. I 
move he be 


Ridiculous nicknames 
were attached to Hillman and Myrick and 


told to mind his own business.” | Ringgold and Rising, and to every body els« 


Phe fellows all laughed, and this was sub- | who was prominent in carrying forward the 
stantially the order arrived at. 


But none | plan of the corporation. Finally, the Mon 
the less did Mr. Fordyee and the committee 


of tive appear the next Saturday night; and 
with smiles and hand-shaking and good 
manners all round, introduced 
into the club meeting. 


day evening when the wages were paid was 
called“ Bloody Monday,” and the wages were 
j called “blood-money.” Every body took 
them, but every body was told that in tak- 
ing them he was starving every body in ev- 
ery woolen mill in the world. And when, 
through the whole of the confederacy in 
which the mutual protectionists were al- 
lied, it was determined that every weave1 
and spinner should strike on an appointed 
Monday, the Pigottsville people were threat- 
ened with the hatred and scorn of all their 
class, often of their own brothers, sisters, fa- 
So a motion was soon made that he should | thers, and mathers, if they did not strike as 
asked to address them. Andhe took off his | well. On the other hand, if they did strike, 
great-coat and addressed them. At first he | every honor conceivable to the editors of 
spoke with great caution, and felt his way. the Judgment Day and of the Iconoclast would 
But nothing is so dangerous as the tempta-| be their due, and they might draw at sight 
tion of public speaking, and before he knew | for these laurels. 
it, Fordyce was on one or two of his regular 
addresses mixed together, explaining how 

the system of the proletariat made the rich 

richer and the poor poorer, and how things 
were never going to be mended till the pyra- 

mid was turned over, and labor, which cre- 

ated all wealth, was at the top, and capital, 

which was at best only a fiction, was at the 

hottom. He spoke extremely well; he illus- | 
trated with humor, and even with pathos, 
what he had to say. Nine-tenths of it had 
not the least reference to the condition of 


themselves 
In fact, every body 
had known that they would come, that they 
had friends among the workmen who were 
glad to see and hear them. Fordyce was 
far too eloquent a speaker not to be well 
known by repute; and as he had spoken on 
wages question” every where else, it 
emed almost a disgrace that he should not 
spe ik at Pigottsville. 


the 


| 


Monday morning was, therefore, an anx- 
ious day to Myrick, Hillman, and the other 
overseers of rooms. “I hope you know 
how hard this is on the hands, Mr. Rising ?” 

“ Know it?” said Max. “I guess Ido; I 
think it is the hardest strain any man ever 
goes through. ‘A man’s foes shall be those 
of his own household,’ ” 

“You may say that, indeed, Mr. Rising. 
If young Pott yonder comes into this mill 
this day, his father will not speak to him for 
years, nor his sisters, nor his brother. He 
things in Back to Back, but it warmed up a| cuts himself off as if he had turned a Turk 
great many old prejudices, it confirmed all |—and waur,” said Hillman, grimly, “for I 
the hypotheses of the “ sea-lawyers,” and it | doubt if the old man would care much if 
suggested the existence of untold secret | Pott took five wives.” 























the same, the bell rang when six o’clock 

Chindrick, the bell boy, meant t 
vy the institution. All the same, the 
is were lighted, for it was now the dead 


iter. Coggles and Nipps and Throg 
on, the lamp boys, and Jane Leiders 
Mary M‘Shane, who trimmed the lamps, 
But these 
nor The 
ing its first time, and the bell rang its 
d time, and the ¢g 


t to stick by the institution. 


neither spinners weavers. 


ate was hoisted, and 
vain shaft turned, and there was not a 
nor woman in the mill. 
very workman and every work-woman 
e roll was in the street in front of the 
The women shivered in their shawls; 
men took comfort in their pipes. But 
one waited to see what the rest would 
rhey 


waited three, four, tive minutes. 
n, on a water-butt which stood by the 
rto catch the waste water from the roof, 
nhbed that surly dog, usually so speech 


s, Michael Gorry, generally known as 
sv Mike—thongh no man there eve1 
him to touch liquor, Every body 


vhed to see Mike there. 
‘A speech! a speech! 
psv Mike!” 
Mike and waved his 
nd. Every body crowded round the wa- 
butt, and there was a round of hand ap- 
wise. Gorry waved his hand again in a 
itesque imitation, which every one recog- 
ed, of Mr. Fordyce’s most elegant gesture. 


The boy Ss ¢ ried 
a speech from 


smiled for once, 


‘Boys,” said he, “my speech is this. 
When the rotten eggs tlew fastest in old 
ittv’s face, I swore that we would stand 


him when our turn came. 
year I will.” 
The speech was more profane than here 
ported, but it avowed a great purpose and 
creat heroism. And when Tipsy Mike 
vung himself off the butt upon the stone 
step and ascended the stairs, the 
heered and followed him. 


And now | 


crowd 


{ good many houses were smeared with | 


icking, a good many windows were bro- 
en, terrible things were threatened in the 
Iconoclast and the Day of Judgment, but the 
trike never made head again. 


ae 
CHAPTER XII. 


So forged along the Back to Back Mills, 
from good to bad, from bad to good, as a 


great steam-ship driven forward by swarthy | 


stokers, cunning engineers, good - natured 
seamen, drives on by day and by night, 
vith her head kept obstinately to one point 


vy her steersmen, who pretend not to care 
vhether she makes thirty knots a day in 
the teeth of a gale, or three hundred as she 
Always, under all cireum- 
stances, the help, the middle-men 
Kaufinann 


runs before one. 


nay, 
jaum, the capitalist—thought 


BACK TO 
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that particular month 
and critic 


the 1 


nost interesting 
il of all in the fortune of the enter 


prise. rhis is the condition of healthy lif 
that the present is always its peculiar 
golden time. 
Sometimes “old Fatty” felt the eab- 


bages and rotten eggs hitting him in the 
face; sometimes it was Rising and Ring 
gold; sometimes it Myrick and Hill 
man, and Tipsy Mike, the gallant teetotale1 
who did not receive the praise of men for 


his teetotalism 


was 


But all the same, the work 
for which the mills were built and were ré 
fitted was done, and well done 
tation of the mills for 
established, and 
found out 


rhe repu- 
thorough work was 
party of the three 
that he had the 
contidence, not to say the re gard, of the oth 
ers, in proportion as he had a share of extra 
hard work to do or abuse to stand. 


Cus h 


more and more 


Meanwhile every thing in the mills 


was 
watched over and guarded from wear and 
tear, as men and women care for their own 
and for nothing else. 
““Notso muchas a rope-yarn was launched in the deep 


This did not seem to tell much at first, but 
in the long-run it did tell. It 


told in the 
charges for re pairs. 


It told in the supplie 
told even in the pur 
chases of dyes and wool and other material. 
There was of course 


of coal and oil. It 


a friendly spirit, which 
grew up among hands who by the nature 
of their had to live in the same 
place so long, and there Was a steadiness 
not often found, because, for once, they did 
not think of from town to 
They had their lyceum and library. 


contract 


moving town. 


Insur- 
ance against sickness was provided by the 
workmen’s fund, which piled itself up, litth 
by little—tfrom the forfeits of deserters. 
Myrick’s figures and Max’s showeféi at the 
end of five years that the product of the 
mills was fairly ten per cent. a year more 
than the mills ever earned the old 
system. This clear profit, excepting 
what the material cost; and it added one- 
third of the net value of this produc t to the 
final dividend. 


unde 
was 


The saving of materials, in 
consequence of more assiduity, better econ 
omy, more perfect work, and mutual watch- 
fulness, was full two per cent. on the amount 
constuned. 
ed. And therefore, yeal by 
workman, besides his weekly payment ot 
seventy-five per cent. of his was 
credited not simply with the reserved quar- 
ter, but with twelve per cent. more, the pure 
result of the Back to Back principle. 

To be sure, every man and every woman 
had been squeezed by the enforcement of 
the rule which paid only three-fourths of 
the But it was in eash 
that was one thing. There was no “ 
pay and no sort of encouragement for credit. 
They did not like it that Hillman and My- 


Here was twelve per cent. gain- 


year, each 


wages, 


wages in cash. 


store 
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rick would not take in so many children as 
they offered to them. But the children 
throve the better, and the fathers and moth- 
really up the difference in the 


pigs and eggs and chickens and cabbages | 


ers made 
and potatoes which the boys and girls took 
care of. 

At the end of the first year it appeared 
that the accumulation of profit had been 
$23,452 27. In that horrible second year, 
when every thing was so blue, things were 
different. In the first half year the | 
wages paid had been $8127 11, and there had 
been a poor ghastly little balance of profit 


$19 87 


very 


In the second half year the wages 
were only $7364—so much did they reduce 
thing But they made more profit 
work, and for the half year 
this was $14,247 24. The workmen’s share 
brought their wages to the full rate of wages 
All parties saw, however, that 
the curse of this year was the horrible in- 
terest account of m mney paid for loans. And 
now, therefore, all parties looked, not with 
jealousy, but pleasure, on the gradual piling 
up of the reserve or working capital, which, 


every 


with less 


elsewhere. 


for the after-years, made this interest ac- 
Indeed, there was soon 
an interest account the other way, and the 
Farmers’ 


count unnecessary. 


Bank was very obsequious about 
Rising and Ringgold’s deposits now, and, for | 
that matter, about changing a bill for Tip- 
sy Mike, or opening an account with Amos 
Hillman. For the mills had won a reputa- 
tion in all the neighborhood. 

In the third year, when the mills were 
driven to the very edge of their capacity, 
and the market chose to smile every where, | 
In the fourth | 
year, of course, all manufacturers were try- | 
ing to do the same thing again, and became | 
rivals. To speak more simply, 
they cut their own throats. The markets | 
were overstocked, and prices fell. But Back | 
to Back had no interest to pay, had large | 
sums, indeed, drawing interest, and earned | 
$33,756 22. The fifth year things rallied, | 
and the profit was $34,123 94. The sickness | 
fund was $1879 23, besides $763 which had | 
been paid out to the needy sick. 

Here was $144,810 33 to be divided in equal 
parts among the three guardsmen—Capital, 
Engine-man, and Laborer—or $48,270 13 to} 
each set of partners. 
longed to Labor only. 

“For us,” said Myrick, as he paid to Gorry 
a check for his share, “ we have had to save 
a quarter of our wages, and we have two- 
thirds as much more added to it.” 

“Mr. Myrick,” said Michael Gorry, “I am | 
going into old Fatty’s place. A few of us 
are talking of buying the mill.” 

In fact, this was what they did. They } 
were too confident by this time of the prin- 
ciple to want to change the plan of account- 
But after they had paid off Kauf- | 


the profit was $39,200 8&4. 


their own 


The sickness fund be- | 


keeping. 


| the rest turned out well.” 
| dividend Max Rising had hired the Pig 
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mann Baum, ten of them made a comp 
under the general act, and bought the 
and machinery of him. Baum himself s 
scribed for a tenth, Max, Hillman, Myr 
Gorry, and Mrs. Bell, for herself and da 
ters, each took a tenth, and the othe 


| Shares were broken up among smaller | 


ers. But all parties were so well satis 
that every body went on on the old t 
though some of the overseers were at w 
in rooms of which they were part owners 
“Yes, Lily, yes, Hannah, yes, Grace, 


| ny impatient William—always eager for 


love-making and the rest of the story 
Before this 
brought home to it Prude 

Wilkinson to set his housekeeping in or 
It proved that Mike Gorry and Nora B 
understood each other better than any bo 


house and 


had guessed. 


I am glad to say Gorry 
“converted” that winter, and had 1 
nounced his profanity, which was, indee 
of the outside kind, easily got rid of. Thi 
a stout, bull-necked Englishman came fro 
Sing Sing, and said that pretty Lucey M 
| rick, the school-mistress, had promised 


been 


}marry him, and it proved he was not mis 
| taken. 


Some people in Texas who were g 
ing to establish some flannel mills at Sa 
Marcos tempted Robert Ringgold and his 


| wife to go there and start them on the back 


to back principle. But with that 
in their little circle, they closed up tighter 


one gap 


than ever, and began on five more years ot 


bearing each other’s burdens and helping 


each other’s trials, back to back. 


THE END. 


A MEMORY. 


THREE scenes comprise the sacred whole 
Of that deep bliss which in me lies, 
Dashed with a sweet, divine surprise, 

And surging from my inmost soul, 


The first unfolds a fairy place, 
Alive with music, lights, and flowers, 
While, through the sllver-clashing hours, 
I but behold one beaming face— 


Celestial eyes serenely blue, 
Beneath a brow of bland repose— 
Until my spirit overflows, 

And softens to their tender hue. 


The next, a beach and weedy hill, 
With ships bent seaward evermore— 
Where breeze and surf and chafing shor« 
Are lost in something wilder still. 


And last, a drive by walls of stone, 
In starlight, to a wooded track, 
When, heart to heart pulsating back, 
Her lamp of life became my own. 
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y were passing throngh the Strand as they talked, and by a newspaper office, which was all lighted uj; 


Reporters were coming out of the place, or rushing up to it in cabs; there were lamps | 
tors’ rooms, and above, where the compositors were at work; the windows of the building wer 
gas. ‘Look at that, Pen,’ Warrington said. ‘There she is—the great engine—she never slee] 
inbassadors in every quarter of the world, her couriers upon every road. Her officers march 
ies, and her envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has 
t this minute giving bribes at Madrid, and another inspecting the price of potatoes in Covent Garde1 
ere comes the Foreign Express galloping in. They will be able to give the news to Downing Street 
; funds will rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost. Lord B—— will get up, and holding th 
ind, and seeing the noble marquis in his place, will make a great speech ; and—and Mr. Doolat 


away from his supper at the Back Kitchen, for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the news- 
sheet before he goes to his own.’ And so talking, the friends turned into their chambers, as the dawn 


wi 


inning to peep.”—Pendennis, 


FTER a midnight walk down Broadway, | er side several of the larger buildings were 

a few months ago, two gentlemen cross- | luminous in the upper stories, which seemed 
the breezy interspace of City Hall Park as | like rows of lamps hanging in the air. 

vellow disk of the illuminated clock in| These were the oftices of the great morn- 


UP-TOWN DELIVERY. 


the tower marked one. A few outcasts were |ing newspapers, which are concentrated 
asleep on the benches; the foliage swayed, | within an eighth of a mile, and the anima- 
and broke the rays of the lamps into an ir-| tion glowing in them brought Warrington’s 
regular flicker; the high dark buildings on apostrophe to the mind of one of the gen- 
the Broadway side rose massively, like the | tlhemen, who repeated it to his companion. 

embattlements of a fortress, but on the oth- Clustered among scores of other publish- 
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ing oftices, loomed the buildings of the Trib- 


une, the Herald, the Sun, the World, and the 


Times, white wreaths of steam rolling 
up from their roofs and from the grat- 
ings over the press-rooms. The press- 
rooms extended beyond the buildings 
under the sidewalk, and the pavement 
vibrated with the beat of the ma- 
chines, which were already tossing off 
parts of the papers, the insides or the 
outsides, leaving a reserve of space for 
the news that might arrive afterward. 
Where the heat had penetrated the 
hard flags, some newsboys had curled 
themselves in innocence and dirt. 
Others lay asleep on the steps, where 
the most important and most hurried 
of the larger contributors to journal- 
ism kindly forbore from disturbing 
them. Occasionally a telegraph mes- 
senger dived into the entrance of a 
building, then an errand-boy from the 
post-oftice with a pile of newspapers 
and letters, and then a reporter from 
some late meeting up town. As a 
matter of appearance more than any 
thing else-—as the last “ form” admit- 
ting advertisements had long since 
closed—a clerk sat in the advertis- 
ing office, on the ground-floor, and 
drowsed, with the lights half down. 

The two gentlemen entered one of 
the offices, and began to ascend that 
long stairway by which all editorial 
rooms are attained, eustom and econ- 
omy invariably putting editors in a 
garret, whence they may look down, 
physically and mentally, on the world 


they write about. More telegraph 
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| slaughter-house when he heard a pale 


boys, compositors, proof-readers, and re 
ers passed the visitors on the stairs, 
when they had explained their busin 
an inky oftice-boy, were admitted int: 
sanctum sanctorum of a celebrated mo; 
paper. 

A close, low-roofed, smoky room, lig 
by innumerable Argand burners, and 
with little desks, at which sat, stoo; 
busy men, puffing cigars or pipes, and s 
bling with pens or pencils at light 
speed—that was the next scene open 
them. On some of the desks there were } 


| upon piles of newspapers from points as 


apart and as varied as the capitals of 
rope and plaintive outposts on the far W 
ern plains. A little tin box shot up 
down a wooden shaft in the middle of 
room, into which rolls of manuscript 
put by an office-boy, who rushed from ds 
to desk and gathered the sheets as t 
came from the writers’ hands. From ti 
to time a nervous, sharp-voiced, imperat 


gentleman, ina very much soiled linen dus 


er, called to one or the other of the wor 


ers, and gave orders which would have be: 


quite unintelligible to a layman, who mig 
have mistaken the establishment foi 


HERALD BUILDING. 





aced 





toe 
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gentleman requested to “make a par- 
iph of the Pope,” “ cut down Anna Dick- 
son,” “ double-lead General Grant,” “ put 
Hon cap head on Peter Cooper,” and 
down the Evangelical Alliance.” But 


king a paragraph of the Pope simply ap- 


d to the compression of 

ie news concerning him 

» that “the min- 
cap head” intended for 
venerable philanthro- 
meant the kind of type 

be used in the title of a 
speech or leeture of his; and 
* cut- 


space 5 


boiling down” and 
down” were two tech- 
ilities expressing con- 
ensation. The gentleman 
the linen duster was the 
ight editor in charge, the 
lespot of the hour, and the 
itermediary the 
vriters and printers, the lat- 
ter being on the floor above, 
nid the little tin box in the 
haft communicating with 
hem. 

By three o’clock the last 
ne of “eopy” must be in 
he printers’ hands, and from 
midnight until that time a 


between 


newspaper office in the ed- 
torial department is in a 
state of nervous intensity 
ind activity for which I can 


magine no parallel. 
The from the 
gars and pipes rolled 


ci- 
up 


smoke 


the ceiling, and the 
of manuscript 
to their 
nestness and concentration ; 
of them had written 
a column of matter that 

were closing two and three « olumn articl 8, 
many 
five pages of Harper's Vaqazine. 
One of them was head 


to pens sped over 


papel The wi 


with tremendous ear 


pages 
bent work 
there was not 
less than 


one who 


night, and some 
Which coutained nearly as words as 
They were 
pale and care-worn. 
ing and sub-heading cable dispatches froi 
the 


rial paragraphs on the important telegrap!) 


seat of war, another was writing edito 


ic news that came in, another was damunir 
a new play in virulent prose, another w: 
thrilling account of a 
another was transcribing his stenographic 


is 
revising a murde 
notes of a speech on the inflation of the eur 
reney, another was putting the finisl 

touches upon a we ll-considered article crit 
debate the French Assembly, 
and another was absorbed in the deseription 
of Phe littl the 
shaft bounced up and down more frequently, 
and the 
and imperative 
the big 
wall went 


ising a ilk 


a yacht race tin box 


ht editor became more nervous 


as the fin 


hig 


than ever, vers of 


clock on the 


beyond two. 
Phe pages of manuscript 
were sent up by 


one 


one, and long moist 
proof-sheets came down 


the 
Then 


composing 


room. the “cut 


(aes (ess: 


mis «= 3 


id 
2 
by 


t 
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tins 


¢ down” began, 
1 
i 


strong beams 
some of the 
writers saw articles 


that had cost them 


an on the type-s 


who are activ: 
gering the litt 
tallic letters 
paper colum 
manuscript 

transformed ti 


en ones, an 


hours of research 
annihilated by the 
stroke of a pen, 01 
reduced from col- 
umns to paragraphs 


not on account of leaden = ones 


framed into 

of six, seve) 
eight columns « 
Then the 
are stereotype: 
which process ¢ 
cate or triplicat: 
pressions are t 
of them, and 

are finally put 
the press, W 
finishes the busi 


unimportance, but 
simply because there 
is always a superflu- 
ity of matter, con 
trary to the errone 
ous notion that the 
editors great diffi 
eulty is to fill his 
space—and in some 
instances even the 
paragraphs were 
finally omitted to 





make room for un- 


of making the 
expected news that per. 
arrived later., Tel- GEORGE JONES! NEW YORK TIMES. In the neigh 


egrams were. still hood of the news 


coming in at half past two, but soon after] per offices in Printing-house Square and 
that hour one dispatch brought the words | Park Row there are several queer basen 
* good-night,” and that meant the closing. | restaurants, where coffee and cakes or ot] 
The night editor and his assistant now dis-| simple refreshments are sold for ten o1 
teen cents. During the day their patr 
age comes from newsboys and shoe-bla 
up of the forms, and the men at the desks | but after dark they are popular with 
prepared to leave, or threw themselves back | journalists, who gather around one of thi 
in their chairs for a chat and some more | common little tables to eat a modest supper 


smoke. 


appeared into the composing-rooms, where 
they remained to superintend the making- 


| before going to their homes. Liveliness of 
| conversation after such work as the slaves 
| of the lamp have done would scarcely | 

j expected, but the writer has heard mai 

}and many a brilliant story in these sympo- 
sia, and has seen 
men with world 
wide reputations 
sharing the hot 
buttered cakes and 
somewhat susp) 
cious coffee. Late: 
they go to their 
homes, and before 
they are in thei 
beds their paper is 


The composing- 
room at night is all 
a-glitter with lights 
strung under retlect- 
ors, Which throw the 





issued, Thousands 
buy it and read it 
and grumble at it, 
and only a few of 
the more reasona 
ble and reflectiv: 
ever think what 
prodigious embodi 
ment of thought 
and action it is 
and how dull an 
much worse th: 
* ue: world would be 
without it. 

TUE TIMES BUILDING. To begin at th 
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in the description of a metro- 
not easy thing, 
the beginning is, after the issue 
number, can not be with 


Before one issue is complete, 


newspaper is an 
ere 
first 


ity. 


said 


rations are making for the next, and 
the night editor the 
‘form” put on the press that morning 

the two visitors his oftice, 
il correspondents were already work- 
n the interests of the paper at London, 
s, Berlin, and St. Petersburg ; they were 
ling on horseback and on camel-back, 


moment saw 


were In 


steamers and railway cars, and by many 
eyances much less common; they were 
ched to every exploring expedition, and 
listening to debates in the great Par- 
ent Houses; they were unearthing an 
ties in ruined cities, and interviewing 


DAVID M. STONE: JOURNAL OF OOMMEROE, 
Prime Ministers ; in brief, they were every 
where, and it can be said of them, as some- 
thing similar was said of the British flag, 
that the sun never sets upon them, and that 
they never sleep. 

But the local work of the day begins in 
the City Department, which includes the 
city editors and reporters, and which exem- 
plifies the thoroughness of the system by 
which a metropofitan newspaper is made. 
In the number and ability of the staff, and 
in the completeness of organization, we be- 
lieve that the journals of no other city com- 
pare with those of New York. In London, 
Manchester, and other English towns, local 


news is gathered in a hap-hazard fashion ; | 


but in New York every point to which news 
may possibly come is occupied with fidelity 
and diligence by experienced men. 

The city editor is usually a well-paid and 


TAN NEWSPAPER. 


W YORK EVENING MAII 


able writer, with resources at his command 

that especially qualify him for his position, 
and his coadjutors are mostly young men 
ef ambition, who have done wisely and well 
in beginning their career at the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Some years ago, when the writer held the 
| place of 
| itor, his superior was approached by a fash- 

ionably 1 and pleasant-faced youth, 

| who prefaced a request for employment 

with the state- 

ment that he had 

recently gradu- 

ated from Prince- 

ton, and present- 

ed several ex- 

| cellent letters 

| of introduction. 

|The editor po- 

litely said that 

| he would be glad 

| to have him try 

his hand among 

| the reporters, at 

| which the appli- 

| cant shrugged 

his shoulders, 

and replied, with 

unconscious im 

pudence, that 

he expected 

chance 

cial correspond 

ent, editorial! 

writer, or some- 

thing of ‘that 
” Poor boy ! 


second assistant to a noted city ed- 


dresse¢ 


a 


as “spe 


sort. 
his 
overleaped itself, 


ambition 
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and fell upon the other side. The City 

















graduates, who, besides having distinguish- 
ed themselves at Harvard, Cornell, Yale, 
Williams, or Brown, had that natural apti- 
tude for journalism which never so surely 
manifests itself as in the willingness to sub- 
ordinate ambition to practicable opportuni- 
ties. We had with us the poet of the (then) 
last year’s class at Yale, who was doing all 
sorts of literary drudgery, and who had since 
advanced to an enviable position in his pro- 
fession; and the staff included any number 
of other really able descriptive writers and 










































































news-gatherers, who never for a moment 
considered a reporter’s place beneath them. 

The old Bohemian element that once sul- 
lied metropolitan reporters has been almost 
entirely cast out. Some of the beery, illit- 

















erate, vulgar representatives remain, but the 








characteristic attaché of the city staff is a 
polite, shrewd, and intelligent gentleman. 
Che outery against the “interviewer” is oc- 
asionally justifiable, but the phase of jour- 
nalism which he represents is a concession 
to public appetite and demand that is not 
always voluntary on the part of the jour- 
nalist. The politician or financier who is 
followed from club to club or aroused in his 



































house at midnight by a pertinacious reporter 





is not to be blamed for considering the re- 
porter a nuisance ; but, ten to one, the latter 
is more mortified by the indignity of his 
mission than the former is troubled by the 
intrusion. The desire of an intluential news- 
paper to obtain one’s opinion on any subject 
is a compliment to which few men are in- 
sensitive, and it often happens that the per- 
son interviewed is more disposed to talk 
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than the interviewer is to inquire 
poise of the man’s head will be prow 
he reads the paper on the next day, a 
will unblushingly complain before his 
ily of the interviewer's impertinence! 
The expense incurred by a pros. 
newspaper in gathering local news is hy 
The city editor is paid from fifty to on 
dred dollars a week, and his assistant 
paid from thirty to forty dollars; thi 
porters receive from twenty-five to tl 
five dollars a week, and as many as t 
are employed on salary by one paper, i 
dition to a large number of others whi 
paid by space, that is, according to 
quantity of work they do. The price p 
to outsiders, or “ specials,” as the unsala 
men are called, is about eight dollars 
column—a column containing between s 
teen hundred and two thousand words 
a writer who combines ingenuity and gi 
descriptive powers with experience and 
dustrious habits can earn more by spe 


work than the best salary. 


The city editor arrives at the office aly 
ten in the morning, and his staff is waiti 


| for him, excepting those members who wer 


| assigned to duty on the night previous, a 
Department was full at that time of clever | 


who are already at their posts. His o 


jand all the other morning papers are on | 


desk, and from them he derives many sug 
gestions for the day’s work. A line in 

obscure paragraph of one contemporary ma) 
give him the idea of a long article; an an 
nouncement in another may remind him o 
something that would have otherwise es 
caped his attention; anda“ beat” in a thire 


i.é., some news which his own paper does 


not contain—may remind him of the ardu 
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eS: 


THE 


His knowledge of 
iffairs and people is almost limitless. 
ild any one ask him the way to the 
alley, he could tell it in an instant. 
knows every man in office and out of 
and his haunts. A letter 
troduction from him would secure ad 
to the murderer in cell, the 
nent divine, the railway magnate, 
popular lecturer. He knows not 
and numbers of the 
facts to give 
to their 
billiard-rooms, saloons, and places 
at He 


directory, information 


ess of his position. 


ob- 
st 
his hours 
imce his 
Ol 
only 
streets residences 
who may have 
but 


nen on any 


has directions clubs, 
rches, 
usiness his tongue’s end. 
with 
introduced. 
an hour’s hard work with scissors, 


all 


is a 
king much 
er before 
Atter 


ste pot, and a scrap-book containing 


cn WKY hs 
OOS, 


ane: 


DISTRI 


notices received at the office 
oceur 


of events to 
on this day, he assigns his statf to 
duty, and many who were not relieved until 
1 or 2 o’clock A.M. are again at work before 
11 A.M., such being the hardness of a report- 
er’s life. The assignment book is brought 
out, and entries are made in this manner, 
the names on the right representing those 
of the reporters : 

Oyer and Terminer Court. 

Wall Street ice 

Interview General Butler | must) 

Council of Political Reform....... 

Yacht Regatta. ..... 

Special on Liquor F rauds 

4 uneral at Christ Church ‘s 

pecial on Election (see note)..... 

Ptr at Leavitt’s.... , 

Autumn Weather (a neat "). 

Dinner at Delmonico’s (half column), . 


Jones. 
Cleveland. 
Allen. 
Merlin. 
Chambers. 
Gillham, 
... Smith, 
.. Sullivan, 
O’Brien. 
Aldrich. 
Taber. 


When the book is fully made out, 
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the va- 
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riety of assignments proves how wide 


scope a reporte rs experience 
he drifts 


to severe” 


may have, and 


how constantly from “vrave to 


gay, trom lively 
death-bed at 
the 


ol 


standing by a 
and the next shai 
a dinner at Delmoni 
watching a horse or yacht race In 
making the assignments the special abilities 
of the Merlin 
and are 
to assemblies 


rhe 


Is 


one hour, 


Ing festivities of 


COS, 


men are remembered. 


Jone ® 


Faber are stenographers, 


which 


and sent 


require long reports 
proportion of stenographers in the staft 
small, however, as verbatim work 
often required, Mr. Cleveland 
experience in financial 
an irresistible 
the “must” added to his assignment 
that General Butler to be interviewed 


whether he likes it or not; Aldrich, 


Is not 
had a 
Mi 
and 
means 


has 
large 


Allen 


eine les: 


is “interviewer,” 


Is 


who is 


y RE <A\ 


BUTING PAPERS—EARLY MORNING, 


ordered to write a neat paragraph on au 
tumn weather, excels in description ; Sulli 
van is thoroughly posted in polities; and 
Chambers is famous as a yachtsman. Spe- 
cial articles are those in the preparation of 
which special sources of information are 
used, or matters that 
not of mere transient interest, such 
The 


are 


those describing are 
as nal 
most trust 
employed in 
means that a let 
ter has been written containing full instrue- 
tions, which will be found in the 
box; but with the ordinary assignments no 
other orders are given than the brief line in 
the and the must decide the 
length and the treatment of the article for 
himself. One who fails to accurately gauge 
the value of his assignment, 
mates or underestimates it, 


kets, ferries, or street cars. 
worthy and capable 
this service. 


men 


“See note” 


repo! ter’s 
book, 


who overesti 
can not expeet 
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advancement ; in fact, the snecessful report- 
er must not only have a quick apprehension 
for what is news, but he must also be able 
to tind subjects for treatment without any 
suggestions or assistance of any kind from 
the editors. 

The perfection of discipline maintained 
in the City Department would greatly sur- 
prise the people who imagine that a great 
newspaper puts itself together, and that the 
editor’s most onerous duty is the filling of 
space. 
ery thing is done would be creditable to the 
cadets at West Point. Each man as he re- 
ceives his assignment draws a 
his 


line under 


obtain news which other papers contain is 
punished by suspension from duty or dis- 
missal ; faulty English or delay in supplying 
“copy” elicits a savage reprimand from the 
city editor, and unless a man is heroically 
attentive to duty the various penalties will 
break him. 

While the assistant city editor is required 
to keep track of all details, the city editor 
But 
his remarkable ability is best seen when oc- 


himself is wide-awake on all points. 


casion arises for a “spread.” Thirty or for- 
ty men are then dispatched to various points, 
selected with an immediate perception of 
their valne and strength. 


momentous 


The affair is as 
as a battle, and woe betide the 
man who is found wanting! An ocean pas- 
steamer is wrecked on the Jersey 
coast, and the earliest intelligence reaches 
the city at about noon 


senger 


we imagine this for 


the sake of the example. The first thing to 
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The precision with which nearly ev- | 


name to indicate the fact; failures to | 






be done is to get several men to the 
of the disaster, and if no regular line of t 
el Is open, special conveyances are chart: 
regardless of cost. The passengers sa 
the captain, the pilot, the men of the 

saving station from which the wreck 
discovered, the agent of the steamer, t] 
ficers of other vessels in port, and every 
who can throw some light on the dis 
must be seen and interviewed. Most of t 

people are so fraught with their own t: 
bles that they will not readily yield ans 

to the reporters’ interrogations, and thi 

ter only sueceed in extorting statem 

from them by a degree of quiet persiste 
that would be deemed highly creditabk 
any other cause. 

We have imagined that a brief teleg: 
announces the wreck in the city about 1 
Two hours later the scribes are on the s 
having reached it by a private steame 

}a@ special train. The day is raw, mist 
and miserable, and the great vessel loo 
through the ghostly atmosphere 
darkness 
and 


a blot 
with the surf beating over h 
breaking on the low, sandy 
There is plenty of activity and excitement 
the life-saving station and the neighboring 
cottages of fishermen are filled with wome 
passengers, who have been brought throug 
the surf; the life-saving car is passing fro 
the vessel to the shore with living freight 
and the reporters elicit what informatio 
they can as they assist the surfmen an 


beac I 


wreckers in the work of succor. Rain, mist 
and spray are of no consequence to the news 
gatherers; the day may be bitterly cold an 
| wet, and they may have come from the cit 
in light and insufficient clothing; their fi 
gers may frozen; but the not 
book and pencil are in constant use, and 
the moisture drops over their writing i 
| troublesome pools as they beseech and lhe 
lsiege the surfmen in dripping tarpaulins 
who have landed from The: 


be almost 


the wreck. 
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hour comes when, having drained every 
ree of information, they must make for 
earest telegraph office, which is prob- 
it Long Branch, and a race takes place 
g the representatives of different pa 
s tor precedence in the use of the wire. 
competition involves strategy, but they 
reach the office within a few minutes of 
other, and settle down to the writing 
of their accounts, handing the operator 
An 
quality in all journalists, and 
y in correspondents or report- 


ve by page as if is completed. 


nti 
1 


al 
1] 


ecla 
is facility of perception, decision, 
| expression, and if they are with- 
it in the beginning of their ca- 
rs, the recurrence of the necessity 
A critic may find 
1y grammatical lapses and inele- 
neies of language in the printed 
of tired-out men 
10 are scribbling, with empty stom- 
all of uncomfortable 
ositions, to the nervous tick-ticking 
the busy Morse instrument which 

s putting electricity into their words 
der the dark of the New 
York Bay. It is a very easy thing to 
nd fault with them, and it may be 
ry true that their style is artificial 
nd their diction either impoverished 
redundant; but it is outrageously 
infair to take account of the 
pressure under which they work out 
their tluent productions, to say noth- 
ne further of the unfavorableness of 
their condition to literary composi- 


it develops it. 


scriptions those 


hs. in sorts 


waters 


no 


mu. Their note-books have been re- 
luced to a pulp in the rain and spray, 
ind the pencil marks are all blurred ; 
the notes themselves are disconnect- 

d and meagre, having been gathered 
hurriedly from hurried people; but 

out of the chaos, without having time 

for revision, the Froissart of his day, 

is some one calls the reporter, weaves 

i continuous, lucid, graphic narrative 

f the wreck, and not of the wreck 

tlone, but also of the voyage preceding it, | 
neorporating a full abstract of the log, and 
conversations with the captain, pilot, offi- 
cers, crew, and passengers, and furbishing | 
the mosaic of detail with a strong pictur- | 
squeness of epithet that would not be un- 
worthy of a much greater literary artist. | 
Each man written two and 
three columns before midnight, and lest the 
intellectual reader fails to understand how 
great an achievement this is, we advise him 
to test the matter by putting himself under 
a cold shower-bath, and then trying to com- 


has between 


pose, in his wet clothes, an acceptable three- 
page article for this Magazine within four 
hours. 

The telegraphic dispatches are supple- 
mented by a mass of other facts which have 


| report it. 


{columns of the next day’s paper. 
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been gathered in the city, such as a hi 
ind f the the 

of her cargo, the amount of the insurance : 
and when the paper the mort 

ing the account of the disaster covers near 
lv a of 


stor 


description o steamer, value 


appears i 


whole page, and is a marvel com- 


pleteness. 
In reporting large meetings the numbe1 
of stenographers on the statt 


" 
Is Lncreased 


Let us suppose, for example, that a political 
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demonstration is to be made at the Cooper 
Union, and that the Tribune is arranging to 
Many of the speeches are to be 
published in full, and altogether the pro- 
ceedings will fill from twenty-five to thirty 
Four or 
permanent staff ¢ 
all the rest can make 
good synopses, which in most instances aré 
sufficient. 
have 


of the 
report: verbatim, and 


five members an 


Some of the prineipal speake rs 
written their and greatly 
help the city editors by lending their manu 


orations, 


scripts in advance, which are put into type, 
but others have made no preparation, and 
the usual corps of short-hand men is aug 
mented by recruits drafted for the oceasion 
from the law-reporting firms of the city. 


ld, 


In reality five or six meetings are to be he 








one in the hall and the others outside, and 
the city editor-in-chief divides his staff into 
five or six squads, which are each assigned 
to a particular stand, under the direction 
of one of their own number. The men 
a “take,” that 
each man takes notes for fifteen minutes, 
more or less, in turn, and then rushes to the 
office, where he writes his matter up. Thus 
the first “take” edited and put 
into type hours before the man assigned to 
the last “take” has left the hall. 

This brings me to the night editors of the 
City Department, by whom all the matter 


are 
next assigned to is to say, 


has been 


AI I NY ‘i 


REVORTER 


IN THE BAGGAGE-OAR, 
of the reporters is read and revised. 
are two in number, and their positions are 
of great responsibility. Beginning duty at 
five or six o’clock in the afternoon, they are 
occupied until two in the morning improv- 
ing bad English, condensing diffuse articles, 
toning down broad or libelous statements, 
and preventing 
The City Department includes several 
smaller departments, to which regular men 
are permanently assigned. 


all waste of space. 


The police de- 
partment is one, and an able reporter is 
constantly stationed at head-quarters to 
gather the news that arrives there of crimes, 
tires, and other disasters. The mayor's of- 
fice, the coroners’ offices, the surrogate’s 
oftice, the courts, the head-quarters of the 
Fire Department, and every point at which 
an item may be gleaned, are also occupied, 
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They | 








and a small vessel cruises about the h 
night and day in search of the in-co) 
ships and steamers which bring foreign 
pers and letters. 

Should we follow the reporters fron 
time they leave the office in the mo 
} until they are relieved at night, we wi 
be led to stranger scenes than the Jer 
coast, and along stranger people than t 
| surfmen at the wreck. One man beco: 
a detective in the unravelment of some 
nicipal fraud, and is closeted at one | 
with a justice of the Supreme Court, 1 
| next hour with a notorious gambler in 
saloon, the ne 
with a promine 
politician in t 
sumptuous pat 
of a fashionalb 
club, and the nex 
with 


i 


a pove rt 
stricken ex-oftir 
holder in a garre 
Every grade of so 
clety and 
neighborhood ai 
visited by him 


Ht evel 
il 


i) Ai} 
AA A 
i 


hisinvestigationus 
No rebuff discou 
ages him, no ac 
mulation of a 
appointments ¢ 


hausts his pa 
tience, and not 
ing satisfies hin 
except the infor 


mation necessary 
to the complete 
ness of his article. Another would be found 
with a squad of health-ofticers and policemen 
inspecting the sub-cellar tenements of a poot 
neighborhood, or “raiding” the infamous re 
sorts in Greene or Mercer Street ; another 
passes the day at a religious conference, an- 
other at a horse-race, another in the ante- 
room of a sick millionaire’s chamber, anothe1 
amid the strife of Wall Street, and another at 
a meeting of coopers, or boiler-makers, 01 
| physicians, or actors,or seamen. The scenes 
j}change without intermissions. Now the 
|music is slow, now it is lively; now mir- 
| rors and erystal pendants to the candelabra 
|multiply the lights, and then the darkness 
is made darker by the pale and sickly flick- 
}er of a taper. All the woe and gayety, the 
| penury and the splendor, the erying want 
and the spendthrift luxury, of the great 
| metropolis are known to the reporter as no 
other man knows them. That facile pencil 
| of his punctures every vein of life, and no 
| place is too inconvenient for its use. In 
the street car as he rides down town to his 
| office, in the dép6t while he waits for a 
| train, or in the train amid the distracting 
| noise of the locomotive, he plies it with su- 
perlative energy and industry. 
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trifles—trifles as matters of news—careful 
ly and secretly inscribed to Mr. Greeley 

But the metropolitan newspaper is a ma 
chine with too many ramifications for the 
control of one man, and the vast mass of 
details involved in its production is clas 
sified and distributed among the several 
members of a large staff of sub-editors, the 
editor-in-chief holding his subordinates re 
sponsible. 

The one who resembles the fanciful erea 
tion of the public mind most is the day ed 
itor in charge. He receives and opens the 
mail, distributing the various matters which 
it brings among the several departments, 
putting foreign correspondence in the hands 
of a foreign editor, news relating to art in 
the hands of the art editor, local news in 
the hands of the city editor, political news 
in the hands of the political editor, scientific 
news in the hands of a scientific editor, and 
agricultural news in the hands of an agri 
eultural editor. Each of these editors has 
la special branch of the paper to look after; 

}and in addition to them there is a dramati 
| editor, who attends exclusively to theatric 

Some time ago an attaché of a morning |al matters; a financial editor, who reviews 
yper was sent by an afternoon train to|the money market; an “exchange” editor, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, for the purpose of | whose duty it is to read the hundreds of 


. . . ° - | . : 
ivestigating a hunted Ring thief’s trans-| papers sent in from outside towns; and 


OHARLES A. DANA! NEW YORK 8UN, 


fer of property. He reached South Nor-| literary editor, who is devoted to book re 
alk after four o’clock, and then rode to| viewing and literary news. Master of all 
Norwalk in a slow street car. The only | is the editor-in-chief, who directs the policy 
rain by which he could return to the city | of the paper, writes occasional leading 


i al 


vas the Boston express, due shortly after | 
nine, and in the four hours intervening he } 
ad to interview several people and make | 
ong abstracts from the county clerk’s rec- | 
rds. He had not begun to write ont his 
naterial when the train started; but sit 
ting on one trunk in the baggage-car, with 
nother trunk for a desk, he wrote an arti- 
le a column and a half long during the 
two hours’ journey to the city—an article 
of the greatest importance, which needed 
o correction of the editor’s, though the 
aaggage-men had been playing an uproari- 
ous game of euchre, and the locomotive had 
been whistling furiously at every one of the 
numerous crossings, during its composition. 
Such activity as this is common among re 
porters, who develop above all other things, 
as I have said, the indispensable ability to 
work under pressure. 

By one of those broad generalizations 
with which the world is apt to content it 
self, many people, in thinking of a great 
newspaper, place at its head a miscellane- 
ous sort of person who does every thing 
in connection with it, writing every thing, 
reading every thing, and listening to every 
body. When they can fix upon his name, 
they address all communications to him per- 
sonally, and the writer has seen envelopes 
it the Tribune office containing notices of 


births, marriages, deaths, and other such | SUN BUILDING. 
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ticles on momentous questions, and super- 
vises the whole intellectual establishment. 

The 
light, but his position is the hardest on the 
staff, for the responsibility of all the utter- 
ances of the paper falls upon him, and the 


oftice hours of the editor-in-chief are 


follows him from the oftice to his club, 
to He is 
A private telegraph wire 
connects the office with his house, and ques- 


care 


and from his club his bedroom. 


never ott duty. 


tions and answers are tlashing over it at all 
hours. If he seeks repose at his club, he 
lighted his cigar and 
himself up in an easy-chair when a 


curled 
7 print- 


has scarcely 
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ernoon he again reaches the office, whe 
crowd of callers are anxiously waiting 
an audience with him, among them }b 
oftice-seeking politicians who want rv 
which they will not get ; 
lanthropists who want to enlist the influ 
of the paper in of Uto 
form; authors who want puffs; unempk 
journalists who want positions; 


mendations 


some scheme 
and n 
others who want to make suggestions in 
gard to the policy of the paper, the 
burden of all their business being 
“want.” 
diately after running the gauntlet of th 


in so 
The editor closets himself im: 
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WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH THE EDITOR, 


er’s devil” appears before him with proofs; 
if he goes to the opera, he is summoned from 
his box in the middle of the performance 
by a messenger with a note from the man- 
aging editor; he is called from the ball- 
room and the most fascinating of partners 
into an anteroom, where another “ devil” is 
and when he 
draws the curtains around his bed and is 


in waiting with more proofs; 


falling asleep, the little telegraph instrn- | 


ment on his study table awakens him by 
its sharp tinklings, which impatiently de- 
mand advice from him in regard to the 
treatment of some momentous news which 
has come in since he left the office—it may 
be the resignation of a ministry, a declara- 
tion of war, a speech by President Hayes, 
the death of a king, or a Russian victory on 
the Danube. 

Between two and three o’clock in the aft- 


importunates, and opens his private mail, 
indorsing some letters, which are handed to 
his private secretary, and destroying many 
others. An usher then serves the cards ot 
the callers upon him, some of whom are re- 
ferred to the sub-editors, or to the managing 
editor, who stands in relation to the editor- 
in-chief as the captain of a flag-ship stands 
to an admiral, the executive officer being the 
day editor in charge; others are dismissed ; 
and a few—a very few—are admitted. It is 
almost as easy to slide up hill as to obtain 
an audience with the chief editor of a metro- 
politan newspaper, whose sanctum is hedged 
in by a divinity which is not apparent in the 
proportions or the furniture of the modest 
apartment. 

In personal interviews or in letters dic- 
tated to his secretary he communicates with 
all his principal assistants, giving them top- 
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for articles, and hints as to the tone 
the articles are to have, or correcting 

s in their work of the previous day 
orre spondent e 1s voluminous, and oec- 
es him, with the secretary, who writes 
ort-hand, until six or seven o’clock, 
he disappears, to re-appear later in the 
ig. He is courted every where. Cab- 
yfticers, leaders in the world of art, lit 
re, and science, judges, and millionaire 8s 
are desirous of standing weli with him, 
do not stint their efforts to win his favor. 

When the time comes for going to press, 

night editor has sixty or seventy col- 
s of matter in type, and the capacity 
the paper is about forty-eight columns. 
the news and the articles are desirable, 
if something must be omitted, and the 
ef at his house is called upon by his tele 
iphicinstrument to decide, Then, perhaps, 
me accident happens to one of the “ forms” 
it is being stereotyped, or a second edi 
yn becomes necessary, to admit some news 
it arrives after three o’clock, and he is 
igain aroused. It is sunrise before the lit 
instrument is quiet, and the pape 
s issued before its chief is thoroughly 
sleep. 

Large as the salaried staff of editorial 
writers is, contributions are often pur- 

hased from outsiders for the editorial 
ve and the news columns, and the 
ithors, whose names do not often ap- 
pear, are frequently eminent specialists 
literature, science, and art. <A con- 
trast thrusts itself upon us here be- 
tween the editorial pages, so called, of 
the New York and London papers. 
Those of the latter are absorbed in 
most instances by political subjects or 
abstruse matters of social science; but 
the reader of our metropolitan journals 
finds on the editorial pages, in addition 
to the political “leaders,” agreeable 
essays on nearly every variety of topic. 

Besides having its own staff of re- 
porters and correspondents, the metro- 
politan newspaper also shares the fa- 
cilities of the Associated Press, which, 
both in its history and its methods, is 
exceedingly interesting. I write of it 
ex cathedraé, as my facts were supplied 
by the general superintendent, Mr. J. 
W. Simonton. 

Exactly what the association is, very 
few understand. Some suppose that it 
is a newspaper, and it receives requests 
from country journals to “exchange ;” 
others mistake it for an advertising 
agency ; and even among some news- 
paper men Many curious misconcep- 
tions of its objects prevail. It was 
started, long before the telegraph was 
‘ practical success, by four New York 
papers, and its sole aim was co-opera- 
tion in the collection of marine news; 


but with the development of the tele grap] 
it expanded, and it was reorganized in its 
present form twenty-six years ago by the 
proprietors of the Journal of Commerce, the 
Courier and Enquirer, the Express, the Trib 
une, the Sun, and the Herald. The Courie 
and Enquirer being merged into the World. 
the latter paper secured the franchise ot 
the former, and the Times was admitted to 
the partnership in 1851. The association is 
composed of the several papers, not of the 
individuals who own or control them, and 
so the proprietorship Oo! policy ota paper 
may change without affecting the position 
of that paper in the partnership. 

It collects news primarily forits own sey- 
en me mbers, taking for the use of alla com 
mon dispatch, narrating Congressional pro 
ceedings or any event of general interest 
and reducing the cost to each by dividing 
between all the expenses of reporting and 
telegraphing. But its scope was enlarged 
soon after its organization, and it now sells 
news at stipulated rates to over five hundred 
other papers publishe d in every part of the 


<> 
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Its ave ntsa 
Its Lond 


losed, and the news 


re scattered over the 


wh 


world. on offices are never 


arriving there 
three 


all hours as rapidly as it is re- 


Is for 
warded under nearly thousand miles 


ot ocean at 


Contining itself 


to no arbitrary 
limit, its daily cable tolls are seldom less 
than three hundred dollars, and sometimes 
they are four times that amount. North 
ind Central America are covered by its own 


wents; 


; and by arrangements with the great 
8s agencies abroad, including Reuter’s, it 
ves the 





rece news collections of the latter 


from every part of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


South America. In well-populated regions 
of the United States sub-associations are 
formed, which give the local papers fulle1 
details of local affairs than more distant pa 


pers would require; and in sparsely settled 


districts, Where news items are not frequent 
enough to warrant the appointment of reg- 
ular agents, the telegraph operators are an- 
thorized to employ men of ability in the 
interest of the association 


whenever any 


calamity, disturbance, or excitement occurs. | 


As the dispatches reach the general agen- 
they are 


manifolding 


cy 


handed to the manager of the 


room, under whose direction 
multiplied for distribution, the 


manifolding process enabling one writer to 


CONES 


are 


make from twelve to twenty-six copies at a 
time, | 


vy means of a very tough oiled tissue- | 
paper alternated with carbonized paper, and | 
in agate or carnelian point substituted for 
i pen or pencil. 


OEE =  —— -— 
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OSWALD OTTENDORFER! STAATS-ZEITUNG, 
Whien a page of manifold is written, t] 
office assistants separate and envelop the 
copies, Which are sent to the city newspa 
pers by messengers. Other copies are hand 
ed to agents representing sections of the 
papers in the North, South, East, and West 


| who edit them, each agent eliminating what 


ever will not interest his particular coustit 
uency, and adding any thing of value tha 
f ___—s-— he can obtain fro 
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other sources. 
The distribution 











is effected by te] 
egraphic delivery 
at many different 


points along a con 
tinuous line of wire 
at the same instant 
of time. The sys 
tem involves com 
bination reports, 
which are forward 
ed to all who share 
them at or within 
certain fixed hours, 
arranged by con- 
tract with the tel- 
egraph company. 
Though the reports 
to Boston are sent 
direct at all hours, 
the same report is 
repeated to all oth- 
er places in New 
England on a com 

bined cireuit; that 
is to say, New York 
put into tele- 
graphic connection 
by a single wire si- 











is 
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Washington receives a full résume 


umeously with New Haven, Hartford, 
forwarded 


otield, Worcester, and other 
vyhere there are papers entitled to the 

In each town or village an operator 
3 position at when re- 


hour is called, and is ready to write 


purpose, 
of the general news of the 
from New York, and also dispatches from 
New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Richmond, 
and other points. Each of these Souther 
cities is interested in the news of the others, 


points world 


his instrument 


and to supply them with it a summary of all 


port in manifold as it comes over the 


that has been received at Washington is in 
cluded in the combination report, which, be 
ing delivered at all points, gives back to each 


Another writes the mes- 


»y the transmitting instrument in New 


operator 


ind that one writing sends it to all 


ts on the cirenit. The receivers are 


GETTING NEWS FRUM STEAMER IN NEW 


highly skilled in the business, and read by 
sound without the aid of the recorded Morse 
characters. 

The telegrams to the Western press are 
sent in the same manner, being delivered 
simultaneously at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
ind other principal points. At Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, anc 
Memphis condensed abstracts, known as 
“pony” reports, are made and forwarded to 
smaller towns, whose papers can not afford 
the cost of the longer dispatch. Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Baltimore are also 
served in combination, and reports to all 
points south of the Potomac are made up 
by an agent placed at Washington for that 


city some of its own news. 


This drawback 


YORK BAY. 


is inseparable from a combination system, 
and though it involves some waste of tele- 
graphed words, the saving to thi papers is 
very large. 

The Canadians take the Associated Press 
news from Buffalo to Toronto, whence it is 
distributed throughout the Dominion. The 
Pacific coast is served partly from Chicago 
and partly from New York, the agent of the 
California press in Chicago being furnished 
with “drop copies” of what is sent from 
New York, so that he may avoid duplica- 
tion. Other “drop copies” of the reports 
going to California are also taken off the 
wire at Salt Lake City, Denver, and Chey 
enne for the use of local papers. 

The charges to outside papers are adjust- 
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IN THE PR 


ed on a liberal basis. 
paper 
bination report that a strong and influen- 
tial paper in a great city receives, it is not 
charged than ten per cent. of the 
amount assessed upon the latter—assessed 
not arbitrarily, but with the consent of all. 
The aim of the is, first, to get 
news, and second, to get in return the high- 
est amount the paper using it can afford to 
pay; 


Thus, while a poor 


country may receive the same com- 


more 


association 


but equal use of the news by papers 
competing with each other in one place in- 
volves equal charges to all of the compet- 
itors of the poorer papers in the 
South receive the combination report of the 
whol 


some 


world’s news—all charges paid—for 
fifteen dollars a week, while the charges for 
the matter to 
amount to 
hundred 
week, 
OC? sionally 
fifteen hundred 
dollars week. 
rhe Western, New 
England, and New 
York State 
c1ations 
parent 
tion sums 
per month for the 
use of news deliv- 


Sale 
oiten 
over i 


1) 
CLOLLATS i 


a metropolitan paper 


and 


ASSO- 
the 
institu- 


pay 


tixed 


their re- 
porters at 
in the New 
oftice, and 
their own 
tracts 


ered to 

desks 
ule 

make 

con- 

the 

telegraph compa- 

All 

direct 

counts with the 

New York office 


or its local agents. 


with 


nies, others 
haye ac- 


THE 


ESS-ROOM, 


from the expenditures invariably shoy 
large deficit, which, divided by seven, « 
the amount or share to be paid by eae] 


the 
association. 


The American Press 


seven New 


York 


York gy m4 . Bee 


EXPRESS BULL 


papers forming tli 


Association is an 


ganization sil 
lar to the Assox 
ated 
supplies news 
a large number 
of papers, ine! 
ing the New Yo 
Eve ning Mail; | 
it is 


Press, 


not as ¢ 
tensive in its r 
sources or its hu 
iness as the ola: 
concern, the su 
of which 
owing principa 
ly to the remark 
able executive 
ability of its su 
perintendent, M1 
Simonton. 

We know fron 
experience 
drudgery and ex 
hausting labor be 
fall the man who 
is bound down to 
the desk of a met 
ropolitan 
paper—the exact 
ing discipline, the 
unremitted appli 
and the 
unsatisfactory re 
sults,which break 
the hearts 
rack the 
of many promis- 
ing writers. But 


cess 


what 


hews 


cation, 


and 
brains 


At the end of each week the cashier makes a | beyond the compensation, which exists for 
statement of all disbursements and receipts | all who are ambitious, in sharing the anony- 


of that week. 


The deduction of the receipts | mous power of the press—a power which all 





MONMOUTH. 


consciously uncon- 
is the 


sharp 


appre ciate, or 
y, despite the ir disavowment 
of the the 
the swift action, and the inne1 
of men and manners which the jour- 
obtains. It is this exhilaration that 
ind sustains many who would other- 


ration profession, 


tition, 


a business which is 
irduous and underpaid. 


ndeavor to escape 


59 


has impressed him, he will read it and cast 
without thinkin 
ness as an epitome 


it aside gy of its suggestive 
or of the 
labor it has 
that moist sheet, 
fresh from the marvelous machines of Hoe, 
Walter, Bullock—served at the 
the urchins that the two visitors saw 
asleep over the warm gratings of the press 


of civilization, 
enormous mental and mechanical 


cost. But cavil as he may, 


Ol door by 


same 


find 
pi ice TWO, 


and, unless our article 


the reader will 
breakfast table 


cents 


morrow morning rooms—is the very of 


embodying the highe st results of discovery 
in all times. 


essence our times, 
upper on the 


_ or four 


ili 


‘| 


Res 


- i \ 
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MONMOUTH. 


hand out to Monmouth, 
With a stare of contempt and a pitiless eve 

He is poor, he is sad. and a drunkard, I fear 

Reach a hand out to Monmouth, give Monmouth a tear! 
Ah, God! of 
What a wret k youth once so genial 
So witty at full of brave cheer! 
Reach a hand out to Monmouth, give Monm uth a 


REACH a and not pass him by 


what a sin and decay! 
of 


colle 


ravage 
the and 
» SO 


teal 


How proudly. we marshaled ourselves in his name 
When the country demanded his gifts for hen f 
How his voice in the Senate rang lofty and clear! 
Reach hand out to Monmouth, give F apsibet 

4 vassal to Pleasure, of 
O’ermastered 
We 
Reach a 


rte 


Error the slave, 
by passions that drag to the grave, 
watched him sink deeper and faster 


hand out to Monmouth, give Monmouth a 


have each year 


tear ! 


him !—'tis too late 
To strive for a soul drifting down to its fate 
His heart is not dead: bring him back from the 
Reach a hand out to Monmouth, give Monmouth 


Too late to restore 


never 


Let us rally 
A brother 
If 
For 


around him, and despise 
in ruins, but help him to rise 
what a will be 


Monmouth a himself 


never 


we wn, rapture 


of 


our rewat 
gain will be lo 
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MASTER R 
SUPPOSE other peo 
could 
’s Ethel, 


any kind of a 


ROMANCE. 














ple 
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this story 


would think they 
better than I can. 
but she couldn't 


it, 


Phe re 


tell 





how ; 





nake 








hand at 


she was in it all 


because, you see, 














long 
along, 





and what could she 












































} know of how it looked to other people ? 

Nelly’s a baby, but she was all mixed up in 
e it too. As for the rest, they didn’t know 
’ any thing about it till it was all over, so 





what could you expect of them ? 
f ot 


Besides, 
own people write stories for children, I 


on’t see why children shouldn't 




















write sto- 
ries for grown people too, once in a while. 

Whoaml? Well, ’m Master Robby Law- 
ten years last birthday, 
ind standing in my stocking 


feet. 




















rence, old on my 














four feet 








one 











Ethel she’s my big sister, and Nelly 
is my lit a nice little thing enough, 
a girl, after all, and always mak- 
ing blunders. Boys don’t. 





tle 
tie 





one 





bunt only 














But then eve ry- 
body knows that boys are born with more 
brains than girls ever get in all their lives. 

You see, there was just us three, and we 
hadn't any mother 





























never had had any as 
long as Nelly or Icould remember. We had 
a father, to be sure: but what’s the good of 
a father when he’s off down town all day, 
and only comes back in time to kiss you 
good-night and ask whether you’ve been a 
good boy ’fore you go to bed? Ethel is all 
the mother we ever knew, and she is a pret- | 
ty 









































good sort of girl, as girls go, only she 
It’s all 
girls to be bossed, like Nelly, 
you know, but it doesn’t do for boys. 
are 


always wants to boss us too much. 
very well for 

















Boys 








meant to take care of themselves. 








Of course you'll want to know whether 
Ethel is pretty, and that’s just one of the 
things that always did bother Peo- 
ple call her pretty, I know, for ve heard 
them, but I don’t exactly see how she can 
be. All the beauties that ever I read about 
had deep, dark eyes, and straight noses, and 
hair that came down to their feet 
hair,” they say sometimes, 








ne, 
































“purple 
Must look kind 
of funny, Ishould think; but I suppose it’s 
allright ifit’sin print. Sometimes they have 
clear blue ¢ yes and volden hair, but those are 
th Eth- 
el ain’t that kind at all; so she ought to 
have raven hair and every thing to match. 
But then, you see, she hasn’t. When I was 
a youngster I used to think she was awful 
tall; but somehow she doesn’t look near as | 
big to me now, and some time, maybe, she’ll 
quite short. 


s her sometimes. 




















e silly ones what’s always a-crying. 









































seem “Little woman,” papa 








eall 








Her eyes aren’t black 
nor blue, but a sort of shiny gray. Some- 
times they look black, though. I 
know they did the day she caught me ston- | 








almost 

















ing a kitten, so I reckon it’s when she’s mad. 
Her hair’s a kind of yellow-brown, all soft 
und erinkly ; 














but it doesn’t come down but 








just a little way below her waist, and I 











don’t call that 


very long; do you? 
her nose isn’t straight one bit. ar 
cheeks have funny little dents in 


when she laughs, like she had put 
ger in when she was a baby and left a 
She’s got pink cheeks and red lips anc 
white teeth; but so have I, and nobod 
called me pretty for that. I'd knoe} 
down if they did, I know, but Ethel d 
seem to mind it one bit. Girls are such « 
things! I asked Ethel once whether 
was pretty or not, but she wouldn't te 
She just turned all sort of pink, and « 
say either yes or no. Frank Greshan 
there, and he laughed, but he didn’t 
any thing, and Ethel hustled me out of 
room so quick I didn’t have time to ask |} 
Phat’s just the fault I had to find with Et 


you see 


always bossing. 

There was one thing I suppose I oug!) 
tell you, for it really does come into 
story, though you mightn’t think so at f 
Nelly and I went to school in the morning 
but we got home at one o’clock, and had 1 
afternoons all to ourselves. Our nursery 
play-room we call it, but the rest will cal 
nursery, all we can do—is up in the fou 
story, and we used to spend most of our t 
there. Ethel came there ’mostevery day,a 
she used to play with us like she wasn’t a 
bigger than we were—croquet, you kno 
and battledoor and shuttlecock, and b 
Ethel was a bully catcher, I tell you. Thi 
when we were tired, she’d tell us stories 
fairy tales sometimes, and sometimes sto1 
about men and women that were so bra 
why, it made your hair stick up straight 
hear what they did. That was the kind 
story I liked best ; but Nelly she liked t 
fairy tales, and always used to beg for the 
Well, you see, Cynthy Brown 
nurse 


that was « 
she heard Ethel telling us these sto 
ries, and she knew we liked ’em; so one d 
she brought us a lot of books and pictm 
papers, and told us we might read them 
we wouldn’t let Ethel know. We didi 
want to promise, first off; but the stories 
were just bully, and Cynthy said Et] 
would take them all away if she knew of 
and maybe turn her off besides ; so Nelly and 
me thought it would be mean to tell, and \ 
didn’t. Oh, I tell you, those books were just 
prime. There was The Pirate of the Pelopo: 
nesus, and The Bravo of Bagdad, and 7 
Lady’s Revenge, and Nora Creina’s Curse, an 
ever so many others, just chock-full of love 
and murder and fighting. They used to 
scare Nelly so she didn’t care much about 
them; but they didn’t scare me a bit, and I 
liked them first-rate. 
had to come out. 


Well, of course it all 
Cynthy she’d just brought 
us a new lot, and don’t you believe Ethel 
found them before we had looked at one ot 
them! Oh, wasn’t she mad, though! 
just took up those books and papers and 
put every one of them straight into the fire, 


} 
she 
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| her they were Cynthy’s, and she had 
ght; but settle with 
hy, and straight of the 

We Cynthy again, and 
on Ethel sent her away, for when we 


she said she'd 


walked out 
never saw 
ibout her, they just said she’d gone. 
good thing about it, though, was that 
ver had another nurse, and we 
of Ethel than ever. 


you see 


saw 


had set me 
if that’s the good of books, people 
und pretty soon | made up my mind 
Ethel ought to be in love with some- 


those books 


or other, but it took me ever so long 
id out who it was. 
im and Roger Grey, they came to see 
oftenest of any body, and I thought it 
t be one of them, but do what I would 
ildn’t find out which of them she liked 
They both good looking, and 
of them—that is, Frank Gresham 
He was Mrs. Lorraine’s brother, too, 
Mrs. Lorraine and Ethel 
t friends that I thought 
something to do with it. 


were 


Was 


were such 
that might 
Roger Grey 

a young lawyer, and he hadn’t lived 
New York very long, but his father and 
father had 
here 


been friends, and so when 
to live he came to 
Then my father took a great shine to him, 


came see us. 


he kept on coming, only after a while it 


s always Ethel he asked for. I thought 

vas a shame, but when I told papa so, he 

langhed, and said he didn’t mind, for 

it Roger was a fine fellow. I didn’t see 

it that had to do with it, for I was only 
oungster then, and green, you know. 

I asked Ethel, one day, which of them she 


s in love with, but she wouldn’t tell me. | 


She only looked awful mad for a minute, and 
en all of a sudden she burst out laughing, 
nd called me an absurd baby, and told me 

I was too young to think about such things, 

ind never to talk like that again. An ab- 

surd baby, indeed! Well, I was bound to 
tind out all about it then, you know; but do 
what I would, I couldn’t make out 
women are so sly ! 

I remember just as well the night I found 

t at last. 

th Mrs. Lorraine, Frank Gresham’s sister, 
you She didn’t begin to dress till 
ate, because she had been telling Nelly and 
me stories after dinner, and 
time it was. 


Ethel was going to the opera 
know. 


forgot what 
Ethel looks bully when she’s 
dressed, and I wanted to see her, so I just 
went down into the back parlor, so as to be 
sure not to miss her when she came down. 
[ hadn’t been there very long when Roger 
Grey came into the room. I was in a cor- 
ner, and he didn’t see me, so I just kept on 
reading. Pretty soon Nelly came in and 
He 
a fuss over her, and I really 
believe the little goose thought he came on 


purpose to see her. 


ran up to Roger like she always did. 
always made 


Chere were Frank | 


much : 
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“i your sister at home, Nelly ?” he said, 
after he had kissed her and talked to her 
for a while. 

“Oh yes, she’s at home,” says Nelly, “ but 
she can’t come down, ‘cause she’s busy. You 
know, she’s ¢ ngaged.” 

“Engaged, is she?” 
kind of white 
you sure of that ?” 
telled says Nelly, 
looking up at him with her big innocent 


eyes, 


says Roger 


Grey, 


“ Are 


looking seared, 


and 


“She me she was,” 


Roger Grey sat still for a little while. 
Then he said, 

“Do you know to whom she is engaged, 
Nelly ?” 

“No,” says Nelly, “but it’s to somebody 
that’s coming here to-night, so if you wait 
long enough you can see.” 

Roger Grey didu’t wait, though, not a bit 
of it. He just jumped up in a mighty big 
hurry, and put Nelly down and kissed her, 
and said, 

* Good-by, my little maid.” 

Then he was going off, but Nelly ran aft- 
er him. 
ed, “ won’t you stay, or else come back to- 
morrow ?” 

Roger turned at that, but he only waited 
to say, “* Not to-morrow, Nelly dear. 
time, maybe ;” 


“Oh, Roger! dear Roger!” she eall- 


some 

and he was gone. 

He must have met Frank Gresham at the 
the bell didn’t ring at all, and 

Frank Gresham was in the parlor before I 

it. 


door, for 
knew Mrs. Lorraine was waiting in the 
carriage outside, and him in fo 
Ethel. Then Ethel came down, all wrapped 
in her white cloak, trimmed with soft white 
fur that She had 
holly berries and leaves in her hair and at 
her throat, and she looked just like the pic- 
tures of King Winter in our story-books, 
only Ethel hasn’t beard like he has. 
Her cheeks were as pink as a rose, aud her 


had sent 


looked like fresh snow. 


got a 
eyes looked all kind of soft and shiny as she 
looked around the room. 

“ Where is Mr. Grey, Nelly ?” she said. 

“He’s gone,” said Nelly. “He said he 
couldn’t stay, and he can’t come to-morrow, 
either.” 

Somehow the light seemed to go out of 
Ethel’s eyes at that, and she looked puzzled 
and sorry and a little bit frightened, but 
she didn’t say any thing, only kissed Nelly 
and me, and put her hand on Frank Gresh- 
am’s arm and went out of the 
him. 

I thought it was all sort of queer, and I 
asked Nelly about it after they were gone ; 
but she just stuck to it that she had said 
exactly what Ethel told her to, so I thought 
it must be all right. Anyhow, I was glad I 
had found out which of them it was Ethel 
ith; for it had puzzled me no 
end, and I don’t like to be puzzled one bit. 

Well, 


room with 


was in love w 


of course Frank Gresham came to 
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the house more than ever after that; 
never at all, 
this time, Ethel grew 


didn’t 


but 


Roger Somehow, 


] 
a 


Grey came 


wou; gO queel 


we know what to make of her, 


lly and I. 


KHOW, 


It didn’t come all at once, you 
but just a little at First, she 
didn’t seem to care so much about playing 
with to tire said, as if 

ving could ti And then, 
when she told us stories they wert n't nice, 
little mer- 
s that loved kings’ sons so hard that 
died of it among their coral 
groves; and girls made of snow, that hard- 
hearted fathers would bring in and set be 
fore the fire till they melted all away 
nixies that 


i time. 


us used 


her, she 


re body! 


any 





ones any more, but about 
maide 


they down 


; and 
the water and cried be 
people told them they had no souls; 
and all kinds of sorrowful things, until Nel- 
ly was crying as hard as any nix of them 
all. I didn’t ery, 
boys don’t ery, you know; 


sat on 


CATISE 


and 
but I don’t mind 
telling you I had mighty hard work to keep 
from it sometimes. 


because I’m a boy, 


When Ethel’s eyes grew 
big and dark and deep-looking, and the 
pretty pink all went out of her cheeks, and 
the corners of her eyebrows gathered them- 
up into a littl that wasn’t 
cross, you know, but just sorrowful, why, I 
tell you, I had to take hold of my throat 
with both hands, and hold my breath till 
my heart ’most stopped beating. If I'd let 
up once, for ever such a little bit, I should 
have been a goner, and how’d that look, I’d 


like to know ? 


] 
selves 


frown 


a great boy nine years old 
like little Nelly there, 
seven, and a girl at that! If 
Ethel had been cross, I wouldn’t have mind- 
edit so much. 


blubbering away 


that’s only 


I could have stood up to her 
then, and, if things got very bad, I could 
have told papa, and he would have settled 
her. But just to see any body grow pale 
and thin and peaked, like they were melt 

ing away before your eyes, why, it’s no fun, 
I can tell you. She was lively enough when 


there was company there just the same as 
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Grey never gave her any thing, as f 
know, except a stupid little bunch of 
tlowers he called 
Ethel thought it was a mean present; | 
she did, for she turned as red as fire 
he gave them to her; and after he was 
she took them right straight up to her 


trailing arbutus, 


room, and nobody saw any more of 
Of course that must have been becau 
was ashamed of them. 

I never knew whether she liked the 
or not till one day I was in the parlo1 
He asked |] 
to sing him one of the songs he had bi 
her. 


Frank Gresham was there. 


It was an awful spooney sort of t 
It began, 


** Absent from thee! what deeper wo 


Then it went on all about a fellow that 
to come back to a girl and sneak roun 
when he knew she didn’t care a bit for 
It ended: 

‘*T must return, though doubly curst ; 

Though all thy lightnings scathe my 

I heed them not, I’ve known the worst, 

For absence owns no master pain. 
I don’t wonder Ethel didn’t like it; b 
long as Frank Gresham had given it to | 
she needn’t have let him know it, I th 
First she said she hadn’t practiced it; t 
she said the piano was out of tune; but 
knew better, so I said, 

“Oh no, Ethel. Don’t you know the 1 
came to tune it only yesterday ?” 

She didn’t take any notice of that, 
just turned to Frank Gresham, when 
kept on teasing her, and said, “ Mr. Gresh 
that style of music doesn’t suit my voic« 

Of course he looked mad; whe would: 
but he just said, “ Not when I bring it, \ 
mean ?” 

And Ethel she turned red, and she sai 


“Interpret it as you please; but since yi 


| insist, I will sing you a very old song whi 
| does suit me precisely, and which I hoy 


ever, as far as I could see. It was only | 
when she was alone with us that she let 
herself look like she felt. I suppose she 


thought we wouldn’t notice; but, I tell you, 
you'd better 
Children see 


not reckon teo much on that. 
a heap more than you think 
they do. 

Well, now, you see, this is what puzzled 
me. What on earth should Ethel be look- 


ing so sad about, when she was engaged to 


Frank Gresham, and he kept coming to the | 


house all the time, bringing her flowers and 
music and bonbons, and all sorts of lovely 


things too? She liked ’em, I reckon, all 
but the bonbons. She used to give them all 
to Nelly and me. I suppose that was be- 


cause she was too old to care about candy. 
I’m glad I ain’t. The flowers she always 
put in the parlor, and she wouldn’t 
done that if she hadn’t liked them. 


have 


Roger 





you will appreciate.” 
And then she went straight to the pia 
and sang something that began, 


“Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee why 80 pale?” 


It ended, 
*“Qnit, quit; for shame: this will not move, 
This can not take her; 


If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her.” 


That’s all right, I know, for I got th 
songs and looked. There was another lin 
to that last verse, but I don’t like to put it 
It wasn’t a very nice one for a lady to sing 
I think, and I know Frank Gresham thought 
so too, for he was so shocked he just took up 
his hat and walked straight out of the house 
and didn’t come again for ever so long. | 
reckon Ethel was sorry then, for she didn’t 
get any flowers or bonbons or any thing. 
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Ethel had 
e of Roger Grey, but she always just 
didn’t then began t 
out something else. I did think she 
ive cared a little, and so did papa, I 
he 
he 
un sorry Roger Grey doesn’t come here 


I hope 


1 asked sometimes what 


‘ know, and ) 


for 


used to look at her so queer, 
‘ said, 

wre, for he was a tine fellow, 
vour fault, Ethel ?” 


} 


j 
it 


but I 
t so sure of that, for lL remembered how 


l said no, it was not her fault: 


she was to Frank Gresham. 


|, things had been going on in this 
ra month or more—I can’t exactly 


for a 
One day Ethel was sitting 
nursery with but 
d that day. She wouldn’t play with 


or tell us stories, but just sat looking 


iow long. 


e us, she was very 


r} 
gh 


hing we said. 


t at the fire, and not seeming to hear 
at last Nelly and I 
it up as a bad job, and went off into 
corner to play by Pretty 
the door opened, and Miss Bessie Al 
the Miss 
s Ethel’s great friend, and when she cam 

she never sent Nora up, but just hunt- 
ill over the house until she found Ethel. 
had not been here for ever so long, be- 


( so 


ourselves. 


ve came into room. Bessie 


ise she had been away in Washington or 
Of course they had 
to say to each other, and I suppose they 
cot all about us. Presently Miss Bessie 
oks at Ethel and laughs, and says, 


newhere. an awful 


I 


‘When are you going to make your hum- 
e confession, my dear ?” 
“*Confession?’” says Ethel, looking puz- 
ed “What have I to confess ?” 
“Oh, humbug!” Miss 
wighing harder than ever. “Do you real 
think I haven’t heard what is in every 
ody’s mouth about you and Frank Gresh- 


) 
im: 


you Says Bessie, 


\ 


Every body’s letters but yours were 
of it, and you never said a word, you 
wretch. I could hardly believe it at 
first, for when I went away I thought Rog 
Grey was likely to come in winner. But 
mn the way here I met Roger himself, and 

asked him if he knew thing about 

He said, ‘I believe it is so, Miss Armi 
tage. Thad it on very good authority 
own, in fact.’ Before I could say 
he had raised his hat 
shot.” 

Ethel just sat and stared into Miss Bes- 
sie’s face, but she looked like she didn’t see 
her at all,and her face was as white 
sheet. 

“ Roger Grey told you that ?” 
such a queer voice, like somebody was drag- 
ving the words out of her. 

“ Certainly he told me so, 
says Miss Bessie. 

And Ethel says, in the same queer way, 
“Not one word of it.” 

“You are not engaged to Frank Gresh- 


{11] 
Wil 


tie 


I any 
het 
more 


like 


any 


ie and was oft 


a 


as 


she said, in 


Isn’t it true?” 


and Roget Grey thinks vou 
just the of 
I wondered 


vourself, but 


im? 


you are shadow 


used to know 


been doing to i 
now.” 

“What do you mean? 
ing red, and 
Miss Bessie 

Just 
Nelly 
wanted to know 

“Oh dear! 
she. ‘Why do you always have them round. 
Ethel? ] 
Come into youl 
our talk there.” 

I turned and looked at Nelly 
were but Nelly 
they said. She was such 
It’s lucky for Ethel that I had more 

“Nelly,” said I, “ what did Ethel 
to tell Roger Grey that last time 
the 
era, and couldn’t see him, you kno 


savs Ethe 


looking mad enough 


then Miss Bessie u oh if 
I wished she had it. for J 


what 


caught sigh 


and me. 


was comme. awtully 


there are those children.” sa 


‘Little pitchers’ are such a 


WIS 
Mul 


own room, and let us fin 


hen 


hadn’t mind 


gone, 
a baby 


SC LS¢ 


te 


He Cul 


time she was dressing to go to the op 


w ?” 


1] 


I had ever such a time to make 
member—children are such stupid things 
but I got it all straight at last. Ethel had 
told her to tell Mr. Grey that ( 


engagement, and was dress 


sh 


Ing tk 


she hoped he would wait until she 


tl 

And 
little goose had gone and mixed 
let ott 
was engaged to Frank Greshan 
der 
Ethel had been growing thin and peaked 
I the thing 
Ethel talk 
s she likes about Cynthy’s } 
where'd she be if I hadn't 

Much I'd have known about 
and jealousy without them! 

Well, you see, I had he ird Nelly’s 
story, I sat and thought for a while; then I 
said, “Now here, Nelly. You've done 
an awful sight of mischief, and it’s got to be 
The only way I 
is for you to tell Mr. Grey all about it.” 

Nelly looked at me with her face all puck 
ered up and the tears standing in her big 
She had been getting 


that 

there the 
t all up, 
hat Ethel 
No won- 


wonde! 


he couldn’t do 


would call the next day. 


down, or, if t, 


and him go t 


Supposing 


he never came again, and no 


ever since! could 
plain 
much 
but 

» 


’em ? 


see whole 


enough now. may as 
woks, 


read 


love 


how a 


when 
look 


undone somehow. can see 


blue eyes. more and 
I began to ask het 
questions, but she didn’t burst ont till I got 
to the part about telling Mr. Grey. Then, 
of course, she began to roar. Ne lly never 
fussed round and fretted like some girls do: 
If she 
wanted to ery, she eried like a good fellow 
and had done with it, and till sh 
with it there wasn’t in trying 
stop her; so I just sat still and let her roat 
her prettiest. When to have 
got through, I said, 

“Tt’s got to be done, Nelly, so there’s no 
use crying. Do you want to see our Ethel 


more scared ever since 


that was one good thing about her. 


was don 


e 


t« 


much use 


she seemed 
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like a gum-drop, and die of a 
broken heart ? 


again, if yon don’t mind, and your p 
That’s the way young wom- | ers will ever pray. 


‘ always do when they’re crossed in love. ‘Our pen is poor, our ink is } 

How’d you like to see her pine and pine, Oar love for you will never fa 

und grow thinner and thinner every day, | And so no more at present from 

till there wasn’t any thing left of her at all, “Your obedient servants to comn 

ind to kne it was all your fault, you hard- * ROBBY ? 

hearted little thing ?” NELLY ¢ Lawrex 
Nelly had her mouth open and her eyes 


shut for another roar, but I put my hand 
over her mouth so quick she couldn’t get it 
it, and went on: 
‘Now, Nelly 


dois just this, 


Then we wrote on the outside “ Mr, ] 
Grey,” and Nora took it, and said she 
her cousin to find out where he lived 
, you see what you’ve got to} take it to him, 

You've got to find out Roger You'd better believe Nelly and me w 
Grey, and tell him of the awful blunder} ed the door-bell after that; but we d 
you've made, and get him to come back. Td | have long to wait, for Roger Grey came 
de it for you, only it would come better from | very next night. Ethel was in the nurs 
you.” when Nora came to tell her he was in 
parlor. Nora grinned, and we grinned ; 
Ethel she just turned pink and looked s 
of flustered, but pleased—you bet! D 
you think it was a shame that Nelly 
me couldn’t go down to see the fun, w 
Pell Ethel, indeed! there wouldn’t have been any fun at 

“Why, vou little goose,” says I, “don’t | only forus? But we didn’t dare. 
you see that for Ethel to tell him would be Well, there isn’t much more to tell, for 
just the same thing as for her to ask him to 

me and make love to her, and what girl 


ould do that?” 


Nelly’s eves had been getting bigger and 
bigger, and here she broke in: * Tell Roger? 
Oh, Robby, I couldn’t! Wouldn’t it do as 
well to te Ethel, and then she could tell 


m, and 


course every thing came right after tha 
When papa heard about our letter he lang 
ed till heeried. But I don’t see any thing 
it to laugh at; do you? Roger and Eth: 
didn’t either, and they wouldn’t let us 
teased about it. 
[ ever tind out Roger Grey to tell him ?” We had fun at 

“That’s so,” said I. 

I had never thought of that before, but 
ifter a minute I had a bright idea. 

‘Look here, Nelly,” says I; “ we'll write 


Why, J would,” says Nelly, looking up 
as inuocent as innocent; “I wouldn’t 
tone bit. Besides, Robby, how could 





the wedding, I tell yo 

There was lots of oy sters and chicken-salac 
and ice-cream and jellies and all sorts of 
goodies. Nelly and me were bridemaid a 

groomsman. There were two or three ot} 

i letter to Roger, and tell him about it. | ers, but they didn’t count. Miss Bessie 
Nora gets lots of love-letters, and she’ll show | Armitage was one. But Mr. Frank Gresham 
us all about how to do it.” wasn’t there at all, and I think that was 
queer, when he’d always made out he liked 
Ethel so much. I think weddings are prime 
and Nelly and me’s going to have anothet 


Nora was the waitress, and she was ready 
enough to help us, after she had sat down 
to laugh a little first. I tell you, it was 
job to write that letter—took us two hours, 
with all the help Nora could give us out of 
her head and the Polite Letter-Writer. It 
was a screamer when it was done, though. | TO A FRIEND WHO SLEPT ILL 


Here it is: 


just as soon as ever we can. 


How hast thou angered into stern disdain 
That mild, compassionate god round whose bowe 
“ HONORED Str, AND Ipor or MY Hearr’| _,_ bead ad ; 
lidw’t ] 1 The clustering poppies droop their drowsy red— 
we ida’t know which to put, so we thought Somnus, that walks the world from twilight’s wane 
we'd better put both),—“I take my pen in| All the long night till day be born again, 
hand to say that these few lines leave me| While after him a shadowy legion streams— 

. ne The pale diz ‘ 8 floating rms reams ? 
well, and hope that they find you the same The pale diaphanous floating forms of dream 
that was out of one of Nora’s letters). “ My | He kisses brows that ache from earthly care ; 
sister Nell 


and me presents our compli- He soothes to peace the indignant souls of slaves 


ments, and are very sorry about a mistake |, O’er many an eye grown tired with tears he waves 
rs ‘ a, < A Those rich-dyed languid flowers that his hands bear; 

we made t was all Nelly’s mistake, you | ana yet for thee no tender spell doth spare, 

know, but I put myself in, because I did not O friend that liest awake and hearest night 

want to hurt her feelings). ‘We told you Flow on past banks of time in stealthy might! 

that our sister Ethel was engaged to Mr. 


Ah, would that I, who am loved right well of Sleep, 
Might make fond intercession, friend, for thee, 
Each night when some shy dream should visit m« 

peaking an pining ever since you stopped In the dusk halls of slumber, vague and deep; P 

i eS ; : Both the dream’s dim hands would I seize and keep, 
coming here, and ain’t jolly a bit. So we] praying of her to speed, with tender charms, 

And wreathe about thy neck two balmy arms! 


Frank Gresham. Sut she isn’t. She was 
only engaged for the opera. She’s been 


hope you'll come back and make love to her | 
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TURN, turn, my wheel f Turn round and roune 

Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the ying world away! 

This clay, well mired with marl and sand, 

Follows the motion or my hand he 


For SOV¢ mist tollow and Sone COMINTANGA 


Though all are madi or clay ! 


) 


Thus sane the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn-tree, 
While o’er his features, like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf shade 
Moved, as the bouehs above him swayed, 
And clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry, 
So sumptuously was he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 
Like a magician he appeared, 
A conjurer without book or beard: 
And while he plied his magic art 
For it was magical to me 
[ stood in silence and apart, 
And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey ; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood 

Vor. LVI.—No. 331.—5 . 
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He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes, 
As a melodious interlude. 


Turn. turn, my wheel / All things must chan 

To something new, to something strange ° 
Nothing that is can pause or stay: 

The WLOO? will WAL, the WOON will WANE, 

The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 

The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to day. 


Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
By some unconscious act of will, 
The melody, and even the words, 


Were intermingled with my thought, 


As bits of colored thread are caughit 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to.regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 

This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song, 
And by the northern shores of France 
Bore me with restless speed along. 


What land is this, that seems to be 


A mingling of the land and sea? 


( 
1g 








This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes ? 
This water-net, that tessellates 

The landscape? this unending maze 

Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze ; 
Where in long summer afternoons 

The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through a screen; 
Where over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and every where 

The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore ? 


What land is this? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed ; 
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The pride, the market place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter’s trade. 
See! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shin 
Flagons to foam with Flemish bee¢ ¢ 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 














And pilgrim-flasks with fleurs-de-lis, 
And ships upon a rolling sea, 

And tankards pewter-topped, and queer 
With grotesque mask and musketeer ! 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 

A welcome from its painted tiles ; 
The parlor walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors, 

The borders of the garden walks, 

Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 





That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks, 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is hud will soon be leaf, 

What now is leaf will soon decay; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west * 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 


Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 
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Now southward through the air I o 
The song my only pursuivant, 

And see across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saint: 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, when an earthquake rends its \ 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 


Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Potter, working with such che 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
His manly features bronzed with fir 
Whose tigulines and rustic wares 
Searce find him bread from day to da 
This madman, as the people say, 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks, 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 

Some new enamel hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight ? 


O Palissy! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 


Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labors and endures and waits, 
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retro hn, 


I 


Till all that it foresees, it finds, 
Or what it can not find, creates! 


Turn, turn, my wheel ! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch ean mar b 

And shall it to the Potter say, 
What makest thou ? Thou hast no hand 7 
As men who think to understand 
A world by theixy Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than they. 


Still guided by the dreamy song, 

As in a trance I float along 

Above the Py renean chain, 

Above the fields and farms of Spain, 
Above the bright Majorean isle 

That lends its softened name to art, 

A spot, a dot upon the chart, 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with tile, 
Are ruby-lustred with the light 

Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths of smoke. 
Then eastward wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magic cloak, 

I sail across the Ty rrhene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er the windy Apennines, 
Mantled and musical with pines. 
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The palaces, the princely | 


alls, 


The doors of houses, and the walls 




























Of churches and of belfry towers, 

Cloister and castle, street and mart, 
Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the fields of Art. wi 
Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam and 





With brilliant iridescent dyes, 
4 The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 


\ The cobalt blue of summer skies; 
Pil And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate, 
M6 on perfect finish emulate 


Faenza, Florence, Pesaro. 





Yi Forth from Urbino’s gate there came 

f A youth with the angelic name 

Of Raphael, in form and tace 

Himself angelic, and divine 

In arts of color and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent grace, 

And into fictile fabries wrought 
Suggestions of the master’s thought. 

Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 

With madre-perl and golden lines 

Of arabesques, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and flowers and leaves 
About some landscape, shaded brown, 
With olive tints on rock and town. 


Behold this cup within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lustred stars o’erlaid, 
Colors of every tint and hue 









Mingle in one harmonious whole ! 
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With large blue eyes an 
Her yellow hair in net and 
Necklace and ear-rings all 
With golden lustre o’er the 


A woman’s portrait; on the scroll 


, 


Cana, the Beautiful! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow 

A gift some lover long ago 

Gave with his heart to this fair dame. 


A nobler title to renown 

Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, 
Seated beside the Arno’s stream; 
For Luca della Robbia there 
Created forms so worfdrous fair 


They made thy sovereignty supreme. 


These choristers with lips of stone, 
Whose music is not heard but seen, 
Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
Their maker’s praise; nor these alone, 
But the more fragile forms of clay, 
Hardly less beautiful than they, 
These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 

The story of good deeds so wel! 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 


And life more like a holiday. 








matte a 


ve 
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Here in this old neglected church, aN Uh Bs 


That lone eludes the traveller’s search, 





Lies the dead bishop on his tomb; 

Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, VEC 
Life-like and death-like in the gloom ; en F 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom Zi). 

And foliage deck his resting-place ; fh ya 


A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat ; 
All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out by purgatorial fires ; 
Seeming to say, “Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death is sweet.” 


But the most wonderful of all 


rhe ornaments on tomb or wall 


That grace the fair Ausonian shores ) ; 

Are those the faithful earth restores, i erate: = ema 
Near some Apulian town concealed, 

In vineyard or in harvest field : 

Vases and urns and _ bass-reliefs, 

Memorials of forgotten griefs, =k 
Or records of heroic deeds My r Alb 

Of demi-gods and mighty chiefs ; } y 
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re) 
| “YT 
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SEP + ) t v ei Sic So oe 
4 “MEAS utes Meee 
rc ? fe r { nA sf 
res that almost move and speak, ’ ps yas /> al rae a 
1. buried amid mould and weeds, (\% Ne PW AL 


| in their attitudes attest 


presence of the eraceful Greek: 




















hilles in his armor dressed, 
\lcides with the Cretan bull, 
\ | Aphrodite with her boy, 
vy lovely Helena of Troy, 


] 1? 


Still living and still beautiful 


iurn, turn, my wheel! °Tis Nature's plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The AI grow wrinkled, old, and ra 
/ youth the heart exults and SINS. 
Tie pulses leap, thre Jeet hare wings ; 
[ age the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest-home of day. 


\nd now the winds that southward blow. 
And eool the hot Sicilian isle, 


Bear me away. I see below 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 
{ Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and overflow: 
A fallen palm whose branches he 
—F i), Beneath the Abyssinian sky, 
x Whose roots are in Egyptian sands, 
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O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
O'er Ganges and o’er Himalay, 
Bird-like I fiv, and flying sing, 

To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 

And bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 
A burning town, or seeming so 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 

With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre 


, 


And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire 


As leaves that in the autumn fall 
Spotted and veined with various hues, 
Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 
So from this grove of chimneys whirled 
To all the markets of the world, 
These porcelain leaves are wafted on 


Y 


Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 
Of violet and of crimson dye, 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 


And beautiful with céladon. 


Nor less the coarser household wares 
The willow pattern, that we knew 

In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 

The solitary man who stares 

At the white river flowing through 


Its arches, the fantastic trees 
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Aud wild perspective of the view ; 
And inte rmingled among these 
The tiles that in our nurseries 
Filled us with wonder and delight, 


( haunted us in dreams at nieht. 


And yonder by Nankin, behold! 

The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 

Its ninefold painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 
And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
Ring with a soft melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 

With varied tints, ali fased in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 


Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, mY wheel / What zis begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done, 
To-morrow will be another day = 

To-morrow the hot Surnace flan 

Will search the heart and try the Sra 


And stump with honor or with shame 
These 76 ssels made of clay. 


> 


Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 


The islands of the Japanese 


Beneath me lie; o’er lake and plain 


The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Through the clear realms of azure drift, 


And on the hill-side I can see 
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of _s\ 


The villages of Imari 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud-cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 


And broken arches of blue sky. 


All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars ; 
Again the sky-lark sings, again 

The stork, the heron, and the erane 
Float through the azure overhead, 

The counterfeit and counterpart 

Of Nature reproduced in Art. 


Art is the child of Nature; yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 


aa, is Ae . aoe =F. F 
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Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic loveliness 

Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 

He is the greatest artist, then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 

As artist or as artisan, 

Pursuing his own fantasies, 

Can touch the human heart, o1 piease, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs, 

As he who sets his willing feet 

In Nature’s foot-prints, light and fleet, 


And follows fearless where she leads. 


Thus mused [ on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near, 

But only what is far away, 

When sudde nly sounding, peal on peal, 
The church bell from the neighboring town 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of noon. 
The Potter heard, and stopped his wheel, 
His apron on the grass threw down, 
Whistled his quiet little tune 

Not overloud nor overlong, 

And ended thus his simple song: 


Stop, stop, my wheel / T'00 soon, too soon, 
The noon will he the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day he Ye ste rday bs 


Behind us in our path we cast 

The broken potsherds of the Past. 

And all ar ground to dust at last. 
And trodden into clay ! 
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stood in a field overgrown with this 
A rotting pal 
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North 
clouds 
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lounged on, whistling, to the inn, 
yf 
Britton, 


oshet 
string of trout which they had 
Mr. 
the 
inside of which was the cage. 
a little this 
had startled and moved him greatly. 
had been sauntering along just now, a 
The after 
von sunshine was warm and brilliant: ev- 
t and the thin air to 
Vv Vig | like bits of 


weed 
lavender; and the blackberries glowed 


the 
rod in hand, 


at the 


nt. and his 


fence looking win 


ovel 


He was sensitive man, and 
tle vain of his day’s fishing. 
color kindled In 1 
or: these s shone 
knobs ot 


in the lit- 


the tumble-down fences in 
bie garnet. Every body 
hamlet bad a friendly greeting for him. 
the door of one unpainted house an old 


on 
s and 
vomman sat carding wool, her vellow - hail 
| grandchild asleep at her feet; the 
porch of another a pretty girl was spinning. 


Glosher, who was a manly young fellow, 


ul looked sheepish as they passed, and the 
blushed and broke her thread. Mr. 
Britton smiled to himself. He but 
months married, and every lover 


girl 
was 
three was 
his brother. The village hung on the edge 
of the height; below it the of 
clouds was full of light and motion, while 
i range of mighty peaks beyond shut the 


sea CIrrus 


hamlet, so it seemed to his fancy, into a 
strange and sunny calm. 

A moment before he had thus been filled 
with a soft feminine content in himself and 
his world and his God, thankful for the hap- 
py chance which had led him to this peace- 
ful eyrie to spend his hardly earned holi- 
day. 

Now he could think only of this window. 
It was a gaping cave of darkness in the sun- 
shine, and the year had 
seen nothing of grassy street, or of young 
girls, or little children, or driving clouds. 
He was a beast, chained like a beast in a 


man within for a 


cage. 
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full of bright] 
hand, with tin 


nods gestures, 


was v colored ribbons: 


its \ 


have you discovered 
he asked, with a qualm of apprehension. 
“An old sii a hut out of town, who 
told me she ‘ retugeed’ 
the war, leaving 
Albemarle. I 


some letters about them. 


ive ltl 
from Virginia during 
behind her 
advertisement and 


I think they will 


two sons in 


wrote an 
bring the boys to light 

“What more did you do, my dear ?” 
“T made a sketch of an Indian who came 
in with hi 
of a mountaineer who was going up to the 
cattle. 
e homespun, high boots, bags 
for 


blow-gun and some skins, and 


high range to salt the wild See, 
here he 
ot 
whiskey for rattlesnakes.” 

“i 


faulty 


Is: Dill 


salt on his hips, gun wolves, and 


A little 


with kindling 


is very 


spl ited, Phebe. 


9 


as to the knees, eh ? 
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interest in his face. There were one or two 


good prints on the wall, which they had 
brought in their trunks. Phabe and he 


were amateurs in art, and had found a good 
deal of keen enjoyment already in thei 
work and disputes. Phabe took out het 
pen s and retouched the sketch. Then 
she went back to her sewing, and her hus 
band stirred the fire, and began to talk of 


home and parish work. Outside, the cloud 


of fog had risen, and began to shut them in. 
The logs crackled and sparkled, turning 
Pheaebe’s blue ribbon into vreen., Prese ntly 
Joe, the lame waiter, came up earrying a 
tray th thei supper. As he spre ad it on 


a round table at the side of the fire, Mr. 
Britton scanned eagerly the smoking coffee, 
the brown biscuits, the delicate salmon-col 


He did 


the day’s fishing 


ored trout. always relish a goot 


meal, and had made him 
Pharbe 
to the rosy and 
' How the fire! 


he proceeded to dress a trout for he 


hungry Joe Wis and 


How 


] 
dismissed, 


drew closer table. 
fair she w 


W he 


he had quite forgotten the man in the cage, 
and all the 


as warm Was 


rest of the world outside of that 
wall of screening mist. 

It seemed to him as if his life was round- 
ed and perfect just then. 
ate 


He and his wife 
their trout, and talked pleasant parish 
twenty-three. He had 
vraduated the year before, with the reputa 
tion of talent for English 
and a vein of tender 


gossip) He was 


possessing a hice 
verse sentimentalism, 
which would not impair his usefulness as ¢ 
popu al preache r. 


own qualifications for the heavenly calling 


His only doubt as to his 


was as to his lack of stature in the pulpit. 
But when he really went into the pulpit, a 
stool on which he could stand remedied that 
difficnity. When he mounted on the 
stool his face appeared above the snowy 
surplice, blue-eyed, calm, fastidious, framed 
In fai 


was 


hair and side whiskers, and as inno- 
cent of all knowledge of human nature as the 
insipid Madonna in the window overhead. 
As soon as he was called to the parish of 
All-Saints he All-Saints 
snug nest for these two tame birds. 


married. was a 
It was 


made up of half a dozen families in a town 


which had sprung up about a railway sta- | 


tion in Ohio. The chureh new, from 


the red cushions to the tiny organ and paint- 


ed ¥ 


was 
indew. Choir, vestry-men, congrega- 
tion, all were new and full of zeal. There 
was the gray old senior warden, who kept 
an exceedingly sharp eye on the Reverend 
Edward: there were the bustling matrons 
in black silk, with their sewing circle; there 
was the inevitable cordon of admiring young 
girls Mr. Britton was wont to declare that 
his * flock were one with him in spirit; that 
they held up his hands in his battle with 
error.” He had, in fact, carried his own be- 
lief into practice with regard to changes in 


albs, chasubles, and the 


altar cloth, and 
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whole congregation supported him h 
as they did in his dispute with th 
Church pastor of 


St. Thomas « 


the number of genutlections requisite 


on 


creed. 
It that the Ri | 

Britton had reason when he felt his 

He cou 
wished, perhaps, that Phabe had not 
too much oceupied with housekeepi 

to take much in the 
chasuble troubles. She was always 1 


will thus be seen 


be rounded and complete. 


ties Interest 
however, to stand SPpOusol for the e] 
of the congregation, or to nurse them 
they were sick, and was as anxious 
the brides, and cried over the dead, as 
people were all her own kinsfolk. 

He was talking now of some of the 
bies whom he had baptized and young 
whom he had married. 

“T thank God often for the happy lot 
has fallen to me, my dear,” he said, his y 
unsteady. ‘To be the shepherd of th 
tle flock from the cradle to the OTAVE 
little thought when I was a boy such g 
fortune would be mine.” 

“When you were a boy, and your ste 
father used to thrash you so horribly ?” 
“* Mattl 
It seems as if I } 


Pheebe, in her brusque way. 
Pansent ? 
that within a day or ft 
Didn't you tell me he went to South Ca 
lina after your mother’s death ?” 

‘Yes. It is not necessary to speak far 
ther of him.” 
larly altered. 
pace up and 
looked up 
undergone 


Pansent ? 


heard name 


Mr. Britton’s voice was singn 
He rose hastily, and began t 
down the When s 

that his mild face | 

a ghastly change. He stoppe 
in front of her. “ Phoebe, I desire that y« 
will never mention that man’s name to me 
again”—in a harsh, strident tone. 

“No, Edward.” 

Mr. Britton walked for an hour up and 
down the dim fire-lighted He did 
not speak again. He was a gentle, submis 
sive Christian. Every body knew that 
He knew it of himself. But at the bar 
mention of Pansent’s name his head begat 
to throb, and the blood burned in his veins 
with the fire of hell. His sole thought was 
of what punishment he would mete out to 


room, 
she saw 


room. 


the wretch if he had the power. None 
seemed to him sufficient. Hate htm? Why 
should he not hate him? Had he not tor- 


tured his youth, made his mother’s old age 
one long breath of misery? To hate him 
was to hate sin—frand He caught one 
of Pheebe’s occasional keen glances, and tried 
to smile back to her. 

“T will go out in the fresh air a while, my 
dear. I am not well.” His countenance 
was pinched and colorless ; there was a dif- 
ferent man looking out from it than the sen- 
timental little clergyman whom she had 
married, 








it te 
None 
Why 


tor- 


age 
him 
one 


,»my 
ance 
dif- 
sen- 
had 
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As he went down the stairs into the im-| “Yes, I will go,” he said, humbly, after a 

trable fog he staggered. It was hard| while. But he was taciturn for the rest of 
it he, a clergyman, a godly man, should | the evening, and bore himself toward his 
thus torn with wrath, however righteous. | wife with an aggrieved air. 


How could he follow out the holy, calm life The next morning Mr. Britton rose with 
surposed, while this man lived? Ifhej|an exalted sense of heroism upon him. 

ere dead, if he could see him lying on the Pheebe was right. Undoubtedly this was a 
ind here— part of his high duty. But he really, after 


He stopped, staring before him with a| all, did not think much that morning of the 
breath of relief. It seemed for a mo- | message he was to carry—that was all such 
nt as if the world was actually rid of this | a familiar subject to him. He was a littk 

neubus; then, recollecting himself with a} disappointed that Lodon, the jailer, received 
idder, he went on. his proposal to visit the prisoner without 





When Mr. Britton returned, an hour later, | surprise or admiration. 

only trace of the moral convulsion| “Ithoughtit was time some of you preach 
rough which he had passed was that he | ers was seein’ to him,” he said, dryly. “Can't 
as cross and peevish. These weak, sweet- | take you in till evenin’, though. I’m pow- 
toned natures are not infrequently found | erful pushed gettin’ in my hay just now.” 

vith an obstinate, inhuman chord running He was surprised, too, to find Phasbe ready 
rough them, and when it is struck, all| to go with him, as she always did when he 


ieir ordinary harmonies are jarred out of | visited the sick. 
ne. This may account for the fact that| “Ihave put up a few peaches and cakes, 
Mr. Britton presently told his wife of the |and some salve. They tell me the chains 
in in the cage, although, an hour or two | have worn into the flesh.” 


efore, he had been anxious to keep her in “Salve and peaches! Why, this isa mur 
cnorance of this terrible thing. derer who killed an old feeble man. He is 


‘It is the barbarous custom of this State,” | under sentence of death.” 


he continued, irritably. “They treatagreat| ‘He is a man, after all, I suppose,” said 
criminal as a brute—chain him by leg and | Mrs. Phebe, calmly packing a jar of honey 


rm to the floor, inside of just such a cage | in her basket. 
sis used for wild beasts.” | When Lodon that evening led them 
Phebe turned very pale as she listened;| through the yard, overgrown with lilac 
she said, calmly, “ Does the man have | Jamestown weed, Mr. Britton felt his heart 
enough to eat ?” | sicken within him. The great iron door of 
“How should I know, my dear? I sup-/| the jail creaked on its hinges. They ente1 
pose that depends on the humanity of his | ed alow brick passage. Lodon locked th« 
keeper.” | door behind him, and drew the bars from a 
“ Are his friends allowed to see him ?” | heavy iron trap which closed the stairs. In 
‘I believe that he has none. Glosher | another moment they would be shut in with 
tells me #at nobody has visited him except | this human beast. 
the jaig?” | “T have not thought of what I should say 
Her eyes filed with tears. “Caged and | to him, and his one chance of salvation is in 
chained for a year in a Christian country, | me,” thought the clergyman, his foot upon 
and not a soul to speak kindly to him, or|the stair. “One moment, Lodon. I—I 
tell him of Jesus who died for him!” }feel ill, This air 
Mr. Britton moved uneasily. “That is Phebe touched him on the hand. SI 
owing to the fact that there is no regular| was very pale, but she smiled cheerfully. 
chaplain; there could not be, of course.| “It is only a man just like yourself whom 
This is a mere country jail, with the one in- | you are going to meet, Edward,” she whis- 


e 


inate—not a penitentiary.” pered, 
‘You are going to him to-morrow, Ed A man like himself? Really, Phabe had 
ward ?” | the strangest way of expressing herself! 
wet he He passed on, sustained by a fresh sense of 


Mrs. Britton did not look up. She was | dignity and virtue. 

trimming the lamp, and her fingers moved Lodon, hurrying throngh the dark upper 
nervously. There was a moment of silence. | passage, stopped at another iron door, rust- 
Mr. Britton’s pale blue eyes stared vacantly ; | ed with age. 

he pulled unconsciously at his neat whisk- “Now”—turning the key in the lock. 

ers, ran his forefinger about the pretty white | The cage was a net-work of iron bars, 
band around his neck. This was no question | about fifteen feet square, in the centre of 
of albs or altar cloths, of baptizing babies|a large room, into which the setting sun 
or preparing timid young girls for confir-|shone warmly and softly. The air was 
mation. It was as if a door had suddenly | pure, the cage was scrupulously clean. The 
opened into the horrors of the shadow of | murderer was in the centre of it. Phabe 
death, and a voice commanded him to walk | shut her eyes before she could go near him. 
through it. “Tfit was my brother, now ?” t 


| she thought. 
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When she opened them she saw an hon-| was incredible. And yet he had been trieq 
est-eyed countryman, clad in decent home-| and sentenced by law, and to Mr. Britto 
spun, rising to meet her with a sudden} 


the law was an infallible twin power wit}, 
pleased smile. 


the Church. 

“Thar’s somethin’ to be said on Mr. Mat- 
lack’s side,” Lodon began, slowly, tapping 
|} on the cage with his keys to emphasize ce 
Mr. Britton hastily went up to the cage. | tain points. 
‘Who is that?” he cried. “ Merciful God! | wholly. 
John Matlack! Is that you ?” 


| 

| 
“T did not know that a lady was com- | 
ng,” he said. The voice was unembarrass- 
ed and sincere, 


“ Evidence was circumstantial] 
Old gentleman that was killed hed 
started a mica mine in the Nantahila Moun} 
The two men stared at each other, the|ings. Mr. Matlack hyar was boss. Tha 
rou grating between them. The clergy-| was hard words between them more than 
man held to the bars with both hands; the | once; that was proved on the trial. T) 
shock of shame for his old friend was so| old man was powerful aggravatin’. The 
great that he stammered and choked and | day afore the murder he come up from Ash- 
then stood dumb. But John Matlack ea-| ville, a-lookin’ into things, and a-swearin’ 
verly thrust out his chained hand. tremenjus, callin’ Matlack a swindler and 
“Edward! God bless you! _I—I have} what not. 
not seen a face that I knew for a year, and 
now you—you!” 


Matlack he answers back, with 
an oath, as how he’d be even with him, and 
turned and walked off; and them as stood 
He was weak and emaciated with long | by said they knew he meant it. That night 
confinement. The tears ran down his|the old man staid up in the euttin’-house, 
heeks; he had to raise both bloodless | lookin’ over accounts. Them mine houses 
hands together to his face to wipe them off. | is nothin’ but plank sheds, you know. The 
[t was a pitiful sight. But Mr. Britton did | next mornin’ he was found lyin’ on the pile 
not give him his hand. It was John Mat-|of mica chips, stone-dead, with a bullet 
lack; but it was nolessamurderer. Phabe | through his heart.” 
thrust hers through the bars. The pity, “That was no proof!” cried Phebe. 
the tender mercy, of all the good, motherly | “No; but you hevn’t heerd me out, Mis- 
women in the world seemed to look on him | tress Britton,” said Lodon, warming in the 
through her eyes. recital. “A bit of the waddin’ was found 
with the bullet, and it was a scrap of an 
John. You were on the farm with Edward. | envelope directed to ‘John Mat’—the rest 
He has told me of all the ploughing and | bein’ torn off. Mr. Matlack’s wife was ready 
‘coon-hunting and— Oh, Edward, speak to | to swar that he was at home all night, takin’ 
him !” |care of their sick boy. Thar was plenty 

“Why are you here, John?” Mr. Britton | more’d hev sworn they didn’t believe John 
took out his cambrie handkerchief and wiped | Matlack could do sucha thing nohow. But 
his neatly shaven face nervously. Matlack | that kind of testimony isn’t law.” 
stood upright and looked him steadily in | Matlack had remained with his hock turn- 
the eyes. The chain from his leg to the} ed to them, unmoved while Lodon told his 
floor creaked like some live thing as he|story. The truth was that Mr. Britton’s 
moved, | belief in his guilt had stunned him. He 

“Why am Ihere? Because I have been | had grown used to looking the coming 
found guilty of the murder of an old man, | death in the face. After a year of solitude 
umd sentenced to be hung for it. That’s| this friend of his youth had suddenly ap- 
why. Ihave but afew days longer to live.” | peared—and condemned him. It was a 

“But you did not do it!—you did not do} fresh cut of pain, and a deep one. When 
it!” eried Phoebe, breathlessly. “You can} his wife was named, however, he turned 
not think him guilty, Edward. Look at | quickly and glanced at Pheebe. 
his face.” | “Yes. Where is she? what can I do for 

Her husband answered the demand in the | her, or for you?” demanded that little wom- 
prisoner’s eyes rather than her words. | an, her cheeks on fire. 

“God knows with what pain I see you| “Nothing. She is ill—dying, they tell me. 
here,” he said, evasively. “You are the last | I could save her if I were near her. Sho 
man whom I should have thought capable | knows whether I am innocent or not, thank 
of such a crime.” | God !” 

“Tf I had found you here, Ned, I should| “JZ know it. You don’t suppose that I 
have known you incapable of it, and have | believe that evidence? Not asyllable of it.” 


“Why, I have heard so much of you, 


asked no further,” said the prisoner, with a| Mr. Britton was miserable enough while 
quiet dignity. jall this was going on. He would have si- 


He turned away. The chain, to Pheebe’s | lenced his wife if he could; but how could 
excited eyes, crept hideously across the floor, | he? John had been like a brother to him 
held him, dragged him back. Mr. Britton | when they were both hard-worked farm 
feebly pulled at his side whiskers. John! boys. The law could not be wrong. It 
Matlack, his old playfellow—murder? It | was his duty as a man of God to exhort this 








riminal to repentance ; but when he looked 
to the candid, noble face the words died 
: his lips. 

“Who was this murdered man ?” he stam- 
ered, not knowing what to say. 

‘Surely you have heard,” said Matlack 
Matthew Pansent.” 
“Pansent ?—dead!” Mr. 

wly to pace up and down the cell, as was 
s habit when he was studying his sermons, 
s white fingers working with his collar. 
habe looked after him in terror: she alone 
uw how greatly he was shaken. 
oditnow. Jolin Matlack was innocent. 
It was he who was the murderer. 
civen him his wish. 

He went up to the cage; but his jaws re- 
ised to move when he would have spoken 
to Matlack. 

“T had forgotten that he was your step- 

ther, Ned,” John said. “But I had noth- 
to do with his death. He tried me hard, 
I never would have harmed the old 
1an.” 

“Twould. There never was a time when 
should not have been glad to see him 

It is I who ought to be 
not you.” Mr. Britton 
nw, rapid whisper, and then went straight 
to the door. He moved and looked like a 
man demented. 

For a week after this night Mr. Britton 
shut himself up in his chamber. In his ag- 
ny of remorse and humiliation he acted 
very like a child, and Phebe was as a moth- 
to him. He protested that he would 
the ministry—even the Church. 


r 


. ad. 


chained 
there, 


er 


leave 


Blood-guiltiness was on his soul, if not his | 


hands. He never had understood the relig- 
m he tayght: he never had known the 
Saviour whom he showed to others. 
Pheebe left him only to visit the innocent 
1an in the eage. She read to him, wrote 
letters to his wife for him and about him. 
One day she came home trembling and 
little disposed to talk. 
“The Governor has set the d: 


for— 


y 
“The execution ?” 
“Yes. Next Friday. 

days to live.” 

“He will die an innocent man.” 

“Why need he die at all ?” 

“There is no chance. The Governor has 
been besieged for his pardon. 
sary to have an example. 
too great laxity, it appears, in this part of 
the State.” He had been trying to read a 
circular letter from the bishop, but he threw 
it down and wandered on. “Why, look at 
me, Phabe! I ought to be in his place, and 
here I am, with my priestly coat and white 
surplice, regarded as a godly man. 


He ha 


s but 


It is neces- 


Joln 


Matlack in chains, and next Thursday a rope | 


about hia neck! 
isin that! Think—” 


THE MAN IN THE CAGE, 


Britton began | 


He under- | 


God had |} 


said this in a} 


four | 


There has been | 


Think what justice there | 


83 

But Mrs. Britton went hastily into her 
own room. She was not fond of thinking. 
| “What is to be done?” she said to her- 
lself. When back her counte- 
nance was rigid as that of a middle-aged 
woman. 


she came 
She spoke no more of the pris- 
oner, 

She went down the next day, as usual, to 
the jail. She stopped in her reading once 
| or twice, looking at Matlack with a shudder. 

“What is it that you see, ma’am ?” 
| Lodon, with surprise, for she was 1 


lh 


asked 
ot a nerv- 
ous woman, 

“Oh, the chain. It seems alive to me. 
It creeps after him, holds him until they 
| are ready to murder him.” 
| “You ought not to come here, Mrs. Brit- 
|ton,” said Matlack. “It great 
| strain on any woman.” 
| She looked at him. Considerate of her, 
with death just at hand!—with a wife and 
child in the world whom he should neve 
see again! But Matlack bore himself with 
| the same gravity and simplicity in the face 
| of his terrible fate as he had done when he 
was a boy. Nothing but his deathly pallo1 
told of any suffering. 


| 
| 


Is too a 


“Do not come to-morrow,” he said, when 
she rose to “There will be another 
day. I should like to give you a message 
| then for—” 
| “For your 
| know, John.” 
| “There’s nobody else I'd ask to see them, 
| though some of my old friends have been 
| down this week. They’re very kind. But 
| you—” 


ro 
£0. 


wife and little Charley. 


] 


“Yes, yes. Good-by, now,” his 
hand and turning away. “Oh! this copy 
| of hymns—I have been reading to you. I 
| will leave it.” She handed it to Lodon for 
inspection—a few small sheets of manu- 
script bound in a thick parchment cover. 
|The jailer noticed how cold her hand was 
| as he touched it. He passed the roll through 
i the bars of the cage. 
| “You will find much comfort in some of 
| them,” she said, looking Matlack steadily in 
| the eye—“ especially in the first.” 
| <As she turned away, the cell grew sud- 
| denly dark before her, and the hideous clank 
| of the chain jeered and mocked at her. 
| The street was drowsier than usual that 
evening. It was the day for the weekly 
| mail to come in, but the carrier had arrived, 
and his mule and cart were put away, and 
Most of the 
osed for the night. 
| The doctor and squire were seated in front 
{of the store, finishing a game of draughts 
| by the fading twilight, and a negro near by 
was “picking” a banjo, while another shuf- 
fled a doleful jig and sang, “ Fahwell for- 
eber—oh-h, foreber.” 

Mrs. Britton laughed nervously. The 
moon hung low in the horizon, heavy mass 


shaking 


jall the excitement was over. 
| houses were already cl 


| 
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es of fog drove through the valley. She] 


remembered that the moonlight would only | 
last an hour. She looked out to the vast 


“Will you send this telegram to-nig 
California?” 
He took it crave ly. “Tt is to John Ma 


i 
sweep of wooded mountain ranges. Once} lack?” 

safe in these impenetrable solitudes, no “Ves.” 

fugitive could be discovered, thank God!| “What of him, Phebe ?” 

There was a little chamber, too, where a| “He is with his wife and boys. Tl 


young wife lay near to death, with her boy | all he needs in life.” 


beside her, waiting to hear that her hus-| “You have been his friend all this tin 


band had died upon the gallows. If “Ves, Edward.” 
Mr. Britton happened to read that night] “I thought so.” He langhed to himsel? 


the story of how Lazarus was snatched out | 
of the jaws of death. His wife listened, | 
with her head lying on her folded arm 
the table. 

‘This man too, O God!” she said. | 

When her husband read the evening} A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL 


prayers, she did not kneel, and did not 


when he went out of the room. Then } 


put on his overcoat and took the tele 
on | to the office. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
know he was praying. } 

Mr. Britton touched her gently after a|PVHIS was April of 1849, and only one 
while. “You are feverish, my dear; you | steam-ship had preceded ours. Its yas 


| sengers had been taken up the coast to San 
»| Francisco on the California, the first of t! 
fog had blotted street and houses out of | line sent round the Horn; she was to hay 
sight, and without was the silence of death. | returned and been at Panama to conn 
Early the next morning a commotion was | with us. 
heard on the street below, shrill eries and | had also left New York on her way round 
men running. Mrs. Britton was already | but was not to reach Panama until a moi 
seated, her sewing in hand. She stitched|later. It could only be conjectured w) 
on carefully without lifting her eyes. | the California did not return, and it was sup 
Lame Joe tapped at the door. He stut- posed, as was afterward proved, that all h 
tered with excitement when Mr. Britton | crew had deserted to go to the mines, and 1 
|men could be induced to take their places 
|The madness of the gold fever was upor 
every body up there, so we were detained 
in Panama seven weeks before the relief 
came. Seven weeks of tropical climati 


She walked hastily to the window. Th« 


il 


A second steam-ship, the Panan 


“De prisoner am escaped, Sah. Watch- 
spring saw—cut de iron. Too many ob he’s 
| 


f; ivah las’ week.” 


frens 

Mr. Britton ran down the stairs to join | 
the excited crowd below. Phoebe did not | the rainy season was hard upon those w] 
move, but as she sewed her eyes shone, and | had even the best accommodation, but si 
the tears fell like rain. | ply fatal to those who had only tents ani 
Four years later Mr. Britton sat reading} no resources against the climate. Another 
the newspaper one evening to his wife. He} monthly steamer, and sailing vessels fron 
was a changed man in these four years, it | all our ports, brought in accessions, until 
was reported in church gossip. His ser-|there were several thousand Americans 
mons were no longer the fine efforts of lit- | banked up in Panama, and none of them 
erary skill and scholarship which they had | prepared for this detention. The suffering 
been at first; but there was a humility and | from it was great, and one of the greatest 
earnestness in them, like the voice of a man | troubles was that, though the mails con- 
saved from shipwreck crying to his fellows, | tinned to arrive, which would contain not 
which gave them strange power. |only their family and business news fron 
“ Look at this,” he said, laying the news- 
paper before her, and pointing to a passage. 
His finger shook as he did it. 


| home, but in many cases money remittances 
| which were very much needed, no one was 
| authorized to open them, as they were made 
“kK. P. Connors, who died in the State-| up for San Francisco. Our consul, who 
prison on Tuesday, confessed to the murder | was, of course, a foreigner, cared more for 
of Matthew Pansent, in this county, five! the technical offense he might give to the 
years ago. His ante-mortem statement was | government than for the actual good hi 
sworn to before a magistrate. This is the | might do to the Americans. Our peop! 
murder for which Matlack, as our readers | met the.emergeney in their national way : 
will remember, was convicted, and is still | they called a public meeting, where it was 
under sentence of death.” | decided that a committee of twelve should 

Mrs. Britton did not say a word after she | be chosen, to be agreed upon by all pres 
had read the paragraph, but she rose quick-| ent; that these twelve persons before all 
ly and left the room. She came back car- | should open the mails and distribute then 
rying a folded paper; she was evidently | This committee was selected from among 
struggling with deep controlled excitement. | the government officials there —the Ameri 
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hetween Mexico and California, the 
tom-house officers, officers of high rank 
the army, and persons of political and 


ymmissioners for running a boundary | of which I feel a strong av 


is absolutel 


rsonal distinction well known to 
there. From among these the 
] 


e of twelve was made up. 


» newspapers brought over 
Arkansas. We left thaty 
the 25tl November, with upward of a hun 


good n hur d and thi 


er passengers gave me my first infor- 
1er } 
° . . . about 
the sufferings of Mr. Fremont’s 
party, and w ith these were rumors 


more painful than the reality. I knew 
those mail-bags were letters from 


. +} { 1 nit be » snow forms no obstacle to 
> vivine me 10 truth. ; brine- " r . 
r giving me th ruth, and OTINg-| ine Pueblo I had engaged as 


ts of the Grand River 


ich comfort as could be sent through | y known ¢ ill Williame yr vho 


1 ud 
rs. vet for want of them I was left to » twenty-five years of his life in trapping variou 
‘ : “ = ty toc} Mountains. “he err« »f our 
e horrors of imagination. This, added to ky Mounta Phe error of o1 
2 ; y was comrnitted in ¢ raging this Man. 
‘ffects of the rainy season, began to aa 


pn, or entirely 


me ill. When the bag ‘6 opened, | f »tten, the whole reg ountry throu 
quickly came to letters with my fa-|' 1 more 
‘ » journey of a few da; 
rs well-known frank upon them, which Fat Ne > oF - ‘ 
hrough deep snow, Vv 
as quickly brought to me, and passed } peo oke u e passes, for w 
to the baleony on the end of a split sug- | oblig oO waste time in searching. 
ane—the sugar-cane for my little girl, | o De we found ourselves at 
| Del Norte Cafion, where river issues trom th 


letters for me. Then I only thought of z qay a 


letters; now I can see in it the intelli- | jy), e of all the R 
l 


ghest, most ru 


| »cky Mountain ra 
vent results of self-government, making our | cessible to trappers and hunters even in t 


people do the right thing under unusual | © 


circumstances. Hundreds were suffering | 


of this elevated range our 

and having still great confiden¢ 
> nh iedge, onward with ilatal reso- 
for want of proper food and accommoda- Intion. * ilong the river-bottoms the snow was 
ms, Which they could not have without } already bel p for the mules, uently snowing 
the | in the valley and almost constantly in the mountains. 


iéy, while in these closed bags u 
' The cold was extraordinary; at t 


lay 

letters containing their drafts, which could ; ; 
Z he day (between one and two) the 

exchanged by the company’s agents Or | enheit) standing in th 


press company ; so they made their laws | zero; the day sunshiny, \ 
satiny tied | pressed up toward the summit, the 
A ' | and in f ached the ed f 
¢ letter brought me |)... yan pm 
} ‘ lie above « Imbe y,% id whi 


the mails. I do not apologize for LV- | dividing grounds bet we he waters of 


This was the governin 


yr it in full. for it is a necess wy “supple- | aud Pacific oceans. Along these naked ridges it stort 


nearly all winter, and the winds sweep across th 


ment and complement” of this narrative of 
personal experience of the impediments to} vo ey ountered a poudrerie, and were driven bacl 
re wehing California at that period : having some ten ortwelve men variously frozen—fa 
I , or feet. The guide became nigh being froz 
“ER FROM COLONEL FREMONT TO HIS leath here, and dead mules were already lying ab 
WIFE. he fires. Meantime it snowed steadily. Th 


with remorselesa fury On our first attempt to cross 


“Taos, New Mexico, January 27, 1849. j day we made mauls, and, beating a road or 
write to you from the house of our good friend | through the snow, crossed the crest in defianc 

Carson. This morning a cup of chocolate was brought } poudrerie, and encamped immediately below in the e 
to me while yet in bed. To an overworn, overworked, | of the timber. The trail showed as if a defeated party 
much-faticued, and starving traveller these little luxu- | had passed by—pack-saddles and packs, scattered arti- 

es of the world offer an iaterest which in your com- cles of clothing, and dead mules strewed along. A con- 
fortable home it is not possible for you to conceive. | tinuance of stormy weather paralyzed all movement. 
While in the enjoyment of this luxury, then, I pleased | We were encamped somewhere about 12,000 feet above 
myself in imagining how gratified you would be in pic- | the sea. Westward the country was buried in deep 
turing me here in Kit’s care, whom you will fancy con- | snow. It was impossible to advance, and to turn back 
stantly occupied and constantly uneasy in endeavoring | was equally impracticable. We were overtaken by 
to make me comfortable. How little could you have | sudden and in ble rui It so happened that the 
dreamed of this while he was enjoying the pleasant | only places where any grass could be had were the ex- 
hospitality of your father’s house! The furthest thing | treme summits of the ridges, where the sweeping winds 
then from your mind was that he would ever repay it | kept the rocky ground bare, and the snow could not 
to me here. | lie. Below these, animals could not get about, the 

“But I have now the unpleasant task of telling you | snow being deep enough to bury them. Here, there- 
how Icame here. I had much rather write you some | fore, in the full violence of the storms, we were obliged 
rambling letters in unison with the repose in which I | to keep our animals. They could not be moved either 
feel inclined to indulge, and talk to you about the fu- | way. It was instantly apparent that we should los« 
ture, with which I am already busily occupied; about | every animal. 
my arrangements for getting speedily down into the | **] determined to recross the mountain more toward 
more pleasant climate of the lower Del Norte and rap- | the open country, and haul or pack the baggage (by 
idly through into California, and my plans when I get | men) down to the Del Norte. With great labor the 
there. I have an almost invincible repugnance to go- | baggage was transported across the crest to the head 
ing back among scenes where I have endured much | sp s of a little stream leading to the main river. 
suffering, and for all the incidents and circumstances | -\ few days were sufficient to destroy our fine band of 











mul 
they froze, one would be seen to tumble down, and 
the snow would cover him; sometimes they would 
break off and rush down toward the timber until they 
were stopped by the deep snow, where they were soon 
Iden by the poudrerie. The courage of the men failed 

t, | have never seen men 80 soon discour- 
aged by misfortune as we were on this occasion; but, 
as you know, the party was not constituted like the 
former ones. But among those who deserve to be hon- 
ly mentioned, and who behaved like what they 
were—men of the old exploring party—were Godey, 
Ki and Taplin; and first of all Godey. In this si 
uation I determined to send in a party to the Spanish 
settlements of New Mexico for provisions and mules 
to transport our baggage to Taos. With economy, 
and after we should leave the mules, we had not two 
weeks’ provisions in the camp. These consisted of a 
store which I had reserved for a hard day—macaroni 
and bacon. From among the volunteers I chose 
King, Brackenridge, Creutzfeldt, and the guide Will- 
iams; the party under the command of King. In case 
of the least delay at the settlements, he was to send 
me an express. 


es, 





In fac 


















In the mean time, we were to occupy 





ourselves in removing the ba » and equipage down 
to the Del Norte, which we reached with our baggage 
in a few days after their departure (which was the day 
after Christrnas). Like many a Christmas for years 


back, mine was spent on the summit of a wintry mount- 
ain, my heart filled with gloomy and anxious thoughts, 
with none of the merry faces and pleasant luxuries 
that belong to that happy time. You may be sure we 
contrasted much this with the last at Washington, 
and speculated much on your doings, and made many 
warm wishes for your happiness, 
looked into Agrippa’s glass for a few moments only! 
You remember the volumes of Blackstone which I 
took from your father’s library when we were over- 
looking it at our friend Brant’s? They made my 
Christmas amusements. I read them to pass the heavy 
time and forget what was around me, Certainly you 








Could you have 
ao) 





may suppose that my first law lessons will be well re- | 


membered. Day after day passed by, and no news 
ress party. Snow continued to fall al- 
most incessantly on the mountain. The spirits of the 
camp grew lower. Proue Jaid down in the trail and 
froze to death. In a sunshiny day, and having with 
him means to make a fire, he threw his blankets down 
in the trail and lay there till he froze to death. Aft- 
er sixteen days had elapsed from King’s departure, I 
became so uneasy at the delay that I decided to wait 
no longer. I was aware that our troops had been en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Spanish Utahs and Apa- 


from our e3 





They generally kept huddled together, and as | 
| slow walk. 


| ber off from the river, and thinking perhaps j 


there waiting the party which had been sent in, « 
| man of us would probably have perished. 
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wretchedly poor, and could get along only in a , 
On that day (the sixth) we left the lo 
late, and travelled only some six or seven miles. A 
sunset we discovered a little smoke in a grove , 


be our express party on its return, we went to « 
This was the twenty-second day since they had 

and the sixth since we had left the camp. We fi 
them—three of them, Creutzfeldt, Brackenridge, 
Williams—the most miserable objects I have ever « 
I did not recognize Creutzfeldt’s features when Bra 
enridge brought him up to me and mention 
name. They had been starving. King had st 
death a few days before. His remains were so 
or eight miles above, near the river. 








sy aid of t 
horses, we carried these three men with us to Red 
er settlement, which we reached (January 20) o1 
tenth evening after leaving our camp in the monnt 
having travelled through snow and on foot 160 miles 
I look upon the anxiety which induced me to set 
from the camp as an inspiration. Had I 





remain 
“The morning after reaching the Red River tow: 

Godey and myself rode on to the Rio Hondo and Taos 

in search of animals and supplies, and on the second 


evening after that on which we had reached Red Riv. 


| with the party on Wednesday evening, the 31st. F 


ches, who range in the North River Valley, and became | 


fearful that they (King’s party) had been cut off by 
these Indians; I could imagine no other accident. 
Leaving the camp employed with the baggage and in 
charge of Mr. Vincenthaler, I started down the river 
with a small party, consisting of Godey (with his young 
nephew), Mr. Preuss, and Saunders. We carried our 
arms and provisions for two or three days. In the 


camp the messes had provisions for two or three meals, | 


more or less, and about five pounds of sugar to each 
man. 
the Red River settlement, about twenty-five miles north 
of Taos, and send back the speediest relief possible. 
My instructions to the camp were that if they did not 
hear from me within a stated time, they were to follow 
down the Del Norte. 

*On the second day after leaving camp we came 
upon a fresh trail of Indians—two lodges, with a con- 
siderable number of animals. This did not lessen our 
uneasiness for our people. As their trail when we met 
it turned and went down the river, we followed it. On 

he fifth day we surprised an Indian on the ice of the 
river. He proved to be a Utah, son of a Grand River 
chief we had formerly known, and behaved to usin a 
friendly manner. We encamped near them at night. 
By a present of a rifle, my two blankets, and other 
promised rewards when we should get in, I prevailed 
upon this Indian to go with us as a guide to the Red 
River settlement, and take with him four of his horses, 
principally to carry our little baggage. These were 





Failing to meet King, my intention was to make | 





er, Godey had returned to that place with about thirty 
animals, provisions, and four Mexicans, with which he 
set out for the camp on the following morning. On 
the road he received eight or ten others, which were 
turned over to him by the orders of Major Beale, t 
commanding officer of this northern district of Ne 
Mexico. I expect that Godey will reach this pl: 
Major Beale I received the offer of every aid in his 
power, and such actual assistance as he was able to 
render. Some horses which he had just recover 
from the Utahs were loaned to me, and he supplied n 
from the commissary’s department with provisions 
which I could have had nowhere else. I find mys« 
in the midst of friends. With Carson is living Owens, 
and Maxwell is at his father-in-law’s, doing a very pros- 
perous business as a merchant and contractor for the 
troops. 
 Boeni 

“Mr. St. Vrain and Aubrey, who have just arrived 
from Santa Fé, called to see me. I had the pleasure 
to learn that Mr. St. Vrain sets ont from Santa Fé on 
the 15th of February for St. Louis, so that by him I 
have an early and certain opportunity of sending you 
my letters. Beale left Santa Fé on his journey to Cal- 
ifornia on the 9th of this month. He probably carried 
on with him any letters which might have been at 
Santa Fé for me. I shall probably reach California 
with him or shortly afterhim. Say to your father that 
these are my plans for the future, 

“At the beginning of February (about Saturday) I 
shall set out for California, taking the southern route 
by the Rio Abajo, the Paso del Norte, and the south 
side of the Gila, entering California at the Agua Ca- 
liente, thence to Los Angeles, and immediately north. 
I shall break up my party here, and take with me only 
afew men. The survey has been uninterrupted up to 
this point, and I shall carry it on consecutively. As 
soon as possible after reaching California I will go on 
with the survey of the coast and coast country. Your 
father knows that this is an object of great desire with 
me, and I trust it is not too much to hope that he may 
obtain the countenance and aid of the President (who- 
ever he may be) in carrying it on effectually and rapid- 
ly to completion. For this I hope earnestly. I shall 
then be enabled to draw up a map and report on the 
whole country, agreeably to our previous anticipations. 
All my other plans remain entirely unaltered. 1 shail 
take immediate steps to make ourselves a good home 
in California, and to have a place ready for your re- 
ception, which I anticipate for April. My hopes and 
wishes are more strongly than ever turned that way. 


“ Monday, 29. 
‘My letter now assumes a journal form. No news 
yet from the party. A great deal of falling weather; 
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ind sleet here, and snow in the mountains. This | aged him by recalling to mind his family, and urged 

» be considered a poor country—mountainous, with | him to hold out a little longer. On this day he fell be- 
re winters and but little arable land. To the Unit- | hind, but promised to overtake them at evening. Ha- 
St ites it seems to me to offer little other value than | ler, Scott, Hubbard, and Martin agreed that if any on 
rht of way. It is throughout infested with In- | of them should give out, the others were not to wait 
ne, with whom, in the course of the present year, | for him to die, but build a fire for him, and push on. 
Unit ed States will be at war, as well as in the Ore- | At night Kern's mess encamped a few hundred yards 
Territory. To hold this country will occasion the | from Haler’s, with the intention, accore r to Taplin, 

ment great expense, and certainly one can see | to remain w! they were until the relief shoul 
source of profit or advantage init. An additional | come, and, in the mean time, to live upon those who 
i | be required for special service here. = apt and upon the weaker ones as they should die, 
Mr. St. Vrain dined with us to-day. Owens goes | With the three kh rns were Cathcart, Andrews, M‘Kie, 

Miss iin April to get m irried, and thence by wa- | Stepperfeldt, and Taplin. 

o California. Carson is very anxious to go there * Ferguson and Beadle had remained together be- 

me now, and afterward remove his family thither, hind. In the evening Rohrer came up and remaine 
can not decide to break off from Maxwell and | with Kern’s mess. Mr. Haler learned afterward fron 

y connections. that mess that Rohrer and Andrews wandered off th 
‘Tam anxiously waiting to hear from my party, in | next day and died. They say they saw their bodies 
h uncertainty as to their fate. My presence kept | In the morning Haler’s party continued on, Afterafew 
n together and quiet, my absence may have had a| hours Hubbard gave out. They built him a fire, gath- 
effec When we overtook King’s starving party, | ered him some wood, and left him, without, as Haler 





} 


Prackenridge said that he ‘ would rather have seen me 
1: bis father.’ He felt himself safe. 
“Taos, New Mexico, February 6, 1849 
‘ After along delay, which had wearied me to a point 
resolving to set out again myself, tidings have at 
st reached me from my ill-fated party. Mr. Haler 
me in last night, having the rht before reached 





Red River settlement, with some three or four others. 





Including Mr. King and Proue, we have lost eleven of 
par Occurrences after I left them are briefly 

ae, 0 far as they are within Haler’s knowledge. I 
say briefly, because now I am unwilling to force my- 
self to dwell upon particulars. I wish for a time to 


shut out the \ thing xs from my mind, to leave this coun- 
try, and all thoedhts and all things connected with re- 
ent events, which have been so signally disastrous 
solutely to astonish me with a persistence of mis- 
ne, which no precaution has been adequate on my 
irt to avert. 
“Yon will remember that I had left the camp with 
occupation sufficient to employ them for three or four | 
days, after which they were to follow me down the 

Within that time I had expected the relief from 
if it was to come at all. 

“They remained where I had left them seven days, 
and then started down the river. Manuel—you will 
remember Manuel, the Cosumne Indian—gave way to 
1 feeling of despair after they had travelled about 


as 


fort 


river, 














made his way back to the camp, intending to die there 
as he doubtless soon did. They followed our trail 





down the river--twenty-two men they were in all. | Norte as Albuquerque, 


About ten miles below the camp, Wise gave out, threw 
away his gun and blanket, and a few hundred yards 
further fell over into the snow and died. Two Indian 
boys—young men, 
hind. They rolled up Wise in his blanket, and buried 
him in the snow on the river-bank. No more died that 
day—none the next. Carver raved during the night, 
his imagination wholly occupied with images of many 
things which he fancied himself eating. In the morn- 
died. They did not see him again. Sorel on this day 
gave out, and laid down to die. They built him a fire, 
and Morin, who was in a dying condition, and snow- 
blind, remained. 
the next morning. That evening, I think, Hubbard 
killed a deer. They travelled on, getting here and 
there a grouse, but probably nothing else, the snow 
having frightened off the game. Things were desper- 
ate, and brought Haler to the determination of break- 


ing up the party in order to prevent them from living 
told them ‘that he had done all | 


upon each other. He 
he could for them, that they had no other hope remain- 
ing than the expected relief, and that their best plan 
was to scatter and make the best of their way in small 
parties down the river. That, for his part, if he was 


to be eaten, he would, at all events, be found travelling | 


when he did die.’ They accordingly separated. With 
Mr. Haler continued five others and thetwo Indian boys. 
Rohrer now became very despondent. 





says, 
| off. 


Scott, 
} rd 


boys went ahead, 


| ing, 
like children, 


| Godey arrives, 


| to tell you 
t two | 
begged Hale *r to shoot him, and then turned and 


| thence 


| from home. 


These two did not probably last till | 





turning their heads to look at him as they went 
About two miles furtl Scott—you remem) 
who used to shoot birds for you at the frontic 
out. They did the same for him as for Hub- 
and continued on. In the afternoon the India 
and before night-fall met Godey wit! 





gave 


the relief. MHaler heard and knew the guns which h« 
fired for him at night, and, starting early in the morn- 


soon met him. I hear that they all cried together 
Haler turned back with Godey, and 
went with him to where they had left Scott. He was 
still alive, Hut ead—st 
warm. From Kern’s mess they learned the death of 
Andrews and Rohrer, and a little above met Ferguson, 
who told them that Beadle had died the night before. 
* Godey continued on with a few New Mexicans ar 


the « 


and was saved. ybard was d 





g down the baggage from 
with Martin and Bacon, on foot, and bringing 
ott on horseback, have first arrived at the Red River 
settlement. Provisions and horses for them to rid 
were left with the others, who preferred to rest on the 
river until Godey came At the latest, they 
should all have reached Red River settlement last 
night, and ought all to be here this evening. When 
I shall “til from him all the cireum- 
stances sufficiently in detail to enable me to under- 
stand clearly every thing. But it will not be necessary 
any thing further. It has been sufficient 
pain for you to read what I have already written. 

“* As I told you, I shall break up my party here. I 
have engaged a Spaniard to furnish mules to take my 
little party, with our baggage, as far down the Del 
To-morrow a friend seta out 
to purchase me a few mules, with which he is to meet 


pack-mules to brin 
Haler, 


™ 


amp. 


back. 





| me at Albuquerque, and thence I continue the journey 
; on my own 
countrymen of Manuel—were be- | Del Norte 


animals. My road will take me down the 
about 160 miles below Albuquerque, and 
then passes between this river and the heads of the 
Gila to a little Mexican town called, I think, Tusson ; 
to the mouth of the Gila and across the Colo- 


rado, direct to Agua Caliente, into California. I in- 


| tend to make the journey rapidly, and about the mid- 
g he wandered off from the party, and probably soon | 


dle of March hope for the great pleasure of hearing 
I look for a large supply of newspapers 
and documents, more, perhaps, because these things 
have a home look about them than on their own ac- 
count. When I think of you all, I feel a warm glow 
| at my heart, which renovates it like a good medicine, 
| and I forget painful feelings in a strong hope for the 
| future. We shall yet enjoy quiet and “happiness te- 
gether—thesre are nearly one and the same to me now. 
| I make frequently pleasant pictures of the happy home 
we are to have, and oftenest and among the pleasant- 
est of all I see our library, with its bright fire in the 
| rainy stormy days, and the large windows looking out 
| upon the sea in the bright weather. I have it all 
planned in my own mind.” 

. om * * * 


Now friends and strangers both rose to 
| protest against my going any further; ev- 


Haler encour- | ery one was convinced that, after such fa- 
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tigues and starvation, Mr. Fremont would! nesses done me, of which I have had 
not succeed in making his way through an | many before and since, from American } 
unknown country to California, and that I| who deserve fully their reputation for 
should find no one to meet me when I did | terested kindness and care toward wo 
reach there. This decided me to go on, for | No one ventured willingly into the sun: 
I could not accept that idea. 'a gentleman had himself rowed out to ; 
The ladies in whose house I was were as | English man-of-war which lay in the 
kind as possible to me, and fortunately I} and found in their medicine chest the 
could speak Spanish with them. All this | ton-oil that was needed. This was no s 
time there was no steamer either from round | thing to do. The reef in the harbor at | 
the Horn or from California, and the only | ama is so far extended that vessels ha 
way of leaving the Isthmus was to return |lie out about three miles; the tide 1 
to New York, which was insisted upon by | twenty-five feet, so that not only was 
friends who thought that I ought not to| protracted exposure to the sun, but dang 
wait any longer, with such uncertainties of | ous from the impetuosity with which 
transfer, and the greater uncertainty ahead. | tide came in. 
On the yellowed leaf of a “little well-worn | My brother-in-law all this time remain 
book,” in faded ink, I see now the words, | dangerously ill from the effects of his 
“Panama, May, 1849,” and the quotation, | stroke, and as he had to be taken back to 
ithe United States, even my new Spa 
| friends thought I too should return at t 
|same time. I had become well enough 
Mr. Gray, one of the Boundary Commission- | walk as far as the ramparts, which we1 
ers, came to me early one morning with a| very near the house. All the America 
newspaper containing a long letter from my | came there the hour before sunset, the or 
father regarding the expedition, in which he | cool time of the day. They were an ea 


**On a narrow neck of land, 


fwixt two unbounded seas, I stand.” 


gave, for the benefit of the friends of those | animated set of people when first there, but 
with Mr. Fremont, all that was known posi-| the failure of the steamers to arrive had 
tively of the expedition, and the most rea-| told upon every one. They felt, like shi 
sonable and reasoning conjectures as to the | wrecked people, that there was no esca 
safety and results of that which had just | from there; every sailing vessel that coul 
started again from New Mexico. About sun-| be chartered had been to carry up the pe 
down Mr. Gray came to me with still an-| ple. Those who had their through tickets 
other newspaper, with still more on the same |} still held to the hope that one steame: 
subject. He found me where he had left me | might come round the Horn if the othe: 
in the morning—sitting upon the sofa, with | did not return. The first time I went to 
the unopened paper clasped in my hand, my | the ramparts after my illness the sight of 
eyes closed, and my forehead purple from | this discouraged set of people almost de- 
congestion of the brain, and entirely unable | cided me to go home, all the more th 
to understand any thing said to me. All| with the natural kindliness of fellow-cou 
the long train of troubled feeling and un-|trymen in a distant place many of the: 
certainties and discomforts, together with | came up, as I sat upon the old brass gun 
the climate, had culminated in brain-fever. | in an embrasure, to tell me how glad they 
Now came all the benefit of being in a| were I had not died, and begged me not to 
private family; Madame Arcé cared for me| stay there any longer but to go back. I 
as though I had been her own child, and so| was spared the necessity of deciding for 
conscientiously that she summoned an Amer- | or against by the simultaneous arrival of 
ican, although her own preference was for| the two steamers, one from California, the 
her Spanish family physician. His course | other from around the Horn, both getting 
of treatment was to exclude all outer air,| there in the night within an hour of each 
and follow the old Spanish practice of bleed- | other; so that their guns were mistaken fo1 
ing, and hot water internally and external-|a second fire—it was supposed the first 
iy. The American physician (attached to| steamer had fired again. Every one had 
the Boundary Commission) was for iced! been listening for weeks for these guns. It 
drinks, cooling applications to the head, eur- | was a splendid moonlight night, about two 
rents of fresh air, and blisters. These two, | o’clock, and in a few minutes all the Amer- 
with their contradictory ideas and their in- licans had crowded to the ramparts, and all 
ability to understand each other fully, only ithe native people were up and talking on 
added to the confusion of my mind, and bes| the streets. All the passengers were land- 
came part of my delirium. My lungs were | ing, but the interest concentrated on those 
congested, and it was needed to apply a|from California. Straightway men forgoi 
blister all over the chest. No leeches could | all the trials connected with the crossing 
be had, and ecroton-oil, which would have | and the waiting, for there was the stream of 
answered the purpose without leaving dis- returning gold-diggers, bringing with them 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


figuring marks, was not to be found any | the evidence that in the new country was 
where. And here I had another of the kind- | more than justification for all the trials they 
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going through with to reach there. 


course I was up, dressed, and looking at 
| this busy throng crowding the great 
iare Which was in front of our house. I 
heard my Own name, and got sight of a fa- 

ar face and uniform as two gentlemen 
turne d into the entrance below the bal ony. 
One of them was saying, “ Mrs. Fremont 
re! Heavens, what a crib for a lady!” 
] naval officer* was on his way direct to 
Washington with ofticial statements and 
specimens forwarded to the govern- 
} Here was the hardest trial for me. 
[his time I was not advised but ordered to 


t 


co home, and every thing short of force was 
used to make me return, under proper care. 
I had only a few hours to decide, for at 
ie earliest light they had to leave to con- 
ct with the returning steamer. In the 
chronicle of the conquest of Mexico there is 
ne night of disaster and massacre which 
Bernal Diaz records under the head tristisi- 
ma noche; I had had many sad nights since 
wing home, but after my old friends left 
I think I could name this my saddest night. 
After this I did no more deciding, but let 
myself go with the current. The Panama, 





having just come round the Horn with but 
few passengers, and having had for its com- 
mander Lieutenant (now Admiral) Porter, 
was in admirable condition, and I was put 
upon her. Her sister steamer was in all 
the disorder and discomfort resulting from 
the want of a proper crew and servants. 
Lieutenant Porter left the ship here, and 
the captain who took charge broke down 
on the voyage from fever, and died shortly 
after. There were accommodations at most 
for eighty passengers; we had over four 
hundred. The ship’s steward gave us scanty 
fare, reserving the canned provisions to sell 
for his own benefit. For a piece of gold he 
would sell a little can of vegetables or pre- 
served meat. As usual, I, however, was 
thoroughly well taken care of. My cough 
was incessant and racking, and I saw so 
many eyes turned to me with pity in them 
that I left the deck and went to my cabin 
to be where I would disturb no one. The 
gentleman in the next state-room became 
alarmed by the peculiar sound of the cough 
which he understood better than I did, and 


getting no answer to his knock opened the | 


door and found me, as he feared, with a 
broken blood-vessel. After that I was bet- 
ter off than before, for they made me a room 
on the quarjer-deck with the big flag dou- 
bled and thrown over the boom. Every 
body contributed something to make me 
comfortable ; one a folding iron camp- bed- 


stead, some, guava jelly, some, tea, while | 
one of my fellow-passengers gave me from | 
his own private stores delicate nourishing | 


things which brought back my strength, 





* Edward L. Beale, late minister to Austria. 
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and personally superintended their prepa- 
ration. That this was kindly felt as well 
as well done will be understood by all who 
know him—Mr. Samuel Ward. There were 
several ladies, and one of them, the wife of 
an officer, shared my deck tent. The ship 
was so crowded that the whole floor of the 





deck was chalked out into measured spaces 


allotted to persons who slept there. My 
state-room was kept merely for a dressing 
room, and | 
was out of money, and whose husband was 


let a good quiet woman who 


working his passage up, sleep there. My 
“reliable woman” claimed her place in it, 
but she had to go up in the steerage, | 
had paid all her expenses in Panama at 
the hotel, and through to San Franciseo, on 
condition that she never came in my sight. 
Che seven weeks in Panama had proved that 
new scenes brought no desire for reforma 
tion, and by this time there was no popular 
opinion to sustain her. To dismiss her with 
a completed record, I wil 
the great fires in San Francisco in 1851 was 
traced to her, where she had set fire to hei 


l add that one of 


dwelling-house in revenge on Mr. De Lessert 
for having refused to permit her to remain 
as histenant. The Vigilance Committee, as 
she was a woman, disliked to punish her as 
they did other criminals ; 
sent out of the country. It must have been 


some comfort to her to know that my house 


so she was only 


was burned in the fire she had started. 

The first voyage had only made me know 
the ocean by day, but on this journey up 
the Pacific I learned to know it by night 


also. My flag tent on deck first taught me 


the luxury of sleeping in the open air, @ la 
belle Gloile, truly ; and the still greater delight 
of watching the night through all its phases, 
and seeing the sun rise from the ocean: it 
was full compensation for all the discom 
forts of the voyage. As I have said, the 
deck was parceled out into sleeping-places ; 
nearest us were the gentlemen of our more 
immediate party and acquaintance. I over- 
heard among these one night a stir and mur- 
muring which took shape to my mind as 
the announcement of some impending dan- 
ger; I caught the sense that the captain 
would not open his door, that the captain 
would not answer any one, and then the 
quick decision to do themselves what was 
necessary. A new sound was added to that 
made by the steamer’s way through the wa- 
ter—a low, busy, grating, whispering sound 


| of waters—and I could see long broken lines 


of foamy white, which even my inexperience 
told me were unusual. Seeing that we were 
sitting up and listening, we were told not 
to be alarmed, although we were in sound 
of the breakers, that there was time yet to 
work the ship off, and that Captain Ring- 
gold had taken command. I was too igno- 


rant to be alarmed. To me it was only 6 
| beautiful new phase of the sea. It was for- 
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tunate for us that we had experienced naval There was no need to keep a journy 
officers on board, for the captain remained | Every thing burned itself in in its own im- 
ill, and they proved a safe dependence, age on my mind, and all settled ther 


As our voyage wore on, the lack of read-| part of the endless talks I should hay, 
ing matter began to be felt; we had all} when, returned home, like Sindbad, I shoy 
exhausted our supply during the long de- 
tention at Panama before getting on ship- 


relate my voyages. 


Against all adverse circumstances y 18 
the pure air of the ocean coming into my 
changed, for each one had the same thing. | lungs night and day and healing then 
Every body had a Shakspeare and not much 


board, and there was nothing to be ex- 


| By the time we reached San Diego I was 
besides. Something was said among us one | fairly well; but Ido not know how it would 
day about this: how people inevitably read | have been if fresh discouragements | 
the same books, thought the same thoughts. | reached me there. 


At this point I was to 
and used the same expressions; how rare it | learn whether Mr. Fremont had or had not 
was under the sun to find any thing new or/| arrived in California. As 


we dropped 
fresh; whether from want of courage to do 


anchor, and boats put off to us from the 
our own thinking, or unwillingness to make | shore, I went below. If I had needed any 
the breach in received usages, we continual- | 
ly would follow in grooves laid for us. ‘The | 
first school of whales we met illustrated 


proof of the universal good feeling and jp- 
terest in me it came now, for I think the 
| whole ship’s passengers crowded to my door 
this. I sent different gentlemen about the | “The colonel has come!” “The colone!] js 
deck to quietly ascertain what the people | safe!” “It’s allright now, madam!” “The 
were writing in their note-books, for every | colonel was in the Angeles three weeks 
one had produced a little note-book as soon | ago,” and had gone up overland to meet 
as they saw the whales. I was sure that|the steamer, which was 
the greater number would put it: “This | 
morning, for the first time, we met the levi- 


overdue. Then 
their fears and sympathies were openly ex 
pressed to me. No one had thought it pos- 
athan of the deep disporting himself in his | sible that a party so broken down with 
native element,” or, “Glorious sight! huge 
monsters at play!’ I was sure very few 


hardships could force its way in the winte1 
months throngh the then unknown coun- 
would call a whale a whale, and it proved | try, and they dreaded the result for me. 

so. It was a morning’s fun for us to watch| The few remaining days of the journey 
the different ambassadors on their missions; | were completely charming. We had con 
they would draw out the unsuspecting | into bracing cool air, which repaired the 
writer, saying “there was a fine sight;” | damage done by the tropics, and every one 
“something to write home about ;” “ it was | 


vas eager and confident of success in the 
very hard to keep a journal on a monotonous | now certain gold country. Major Derby 
sea-voyage,” ete. Then the writer would | (“John Pheonix”) gave way to his wildest 
proudly read out what he had been prepar- 


fun and high spirits, and organized a series 
ing for home. In almost every case it was | of tableaux vivants and theatricals that were 
the stereotyped sentence. When the re-| acted every night on deck in a way that 
turns were in, we found the leviathan had | would have made the fortune of a theatrical 
it by an immense majority: very few whales. | manager—there were many cultivated and 
For myself, I did not miss books. I was} charming people among the passengers 
in the languid content of convalescence, | and altogether life seemed very bright and 
and it was enough to lie still and take in| full of happy possibilities as we entered the 
so much that was new and, as a German | Golden Gate.* 
friend of mine puts it, “ harmonious” to me. 
From my flag tent on deck I loved to look 
out, myself in shadow, to the deep blue of 
the ocean, stretching far, far, to where it 
joined with the line of the cloudless blue 
sky—to the calm splendor of the bronze 
and golden sunset clouds at that grand mo- 
ment of the sun’s setting in the ocean. I 
had never before seen the stars all through 
a night. I had not known how close, how 
animated, they could be. I had never 
watched the paling of the stars before the | sion.” A’resolution dated “ June 5, 1848,” ordered the 
coming day, nor that beautiful ripple that printing of this document, which is called " Geograph- 
ee : . . ical Memoir upon Upper California in IJustration of 
comes just as the sun rises in the first | his Map of Oregon and California, by John Charles 
breath of morning. Like nothing else in | Fremont.” 
nature for its suggestion of freshness and | There have been various versions of the naming of 
new happy life, except the smile that some- the entrance to the bay of San Francisco. This was 
. 4 ete the origin of the name given on the map published in 
times comes on the face of a sleeping baby 


June of '48, The first gold was found in August of 
about to wake. that year. J. B. F. 


* “Called Chrysopyle (Golden Gate) on the map, on 
the same principle that the harbor of Byzantium— 
Constantinople afterward—was called Chrysocera 
(Golden Horn). The form of the harbor and its ad- 
vantages for commerce, and that before it became an 
entrep6t of Eastern commerce, suggested the name to 
the Greek founders of Byzantium. The form of the 
bay of San Francisco and its advantages for com- 
merce, Asiatic inclusive, suggest the name which is 
given to this entrance.” 

This is a foot-note occurring in “ Senate Document, 
Miscellaneons, No. 148, Thirtieth Congress, First Ses- 
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We found a bleak and meagre frontispiece 
to our Book of Fate. A few low houses, and 
many tents, such as they were, covered the 
hase of some of the wind-swept treeless hills, 

er which the June fog rolled its chilling 

st. Deserted ships of all sorts were swing- 

¢ with the tide. A crowd of men swarmed 
tbout what is now Montgomery Street, then 

1e mud shore of the bay. It was Alad- 
(lin’s old lamp, however, homely as it seem- 
ed. and fortune was there for those who had 
yhat my father used to call “a stomach for 

, fight,” or for those who, born lucky, sue- 
ceed by virtue of the unknown force to 
which we concede that term. 

The mere landing of the passengers was 
4 problem. The crews who took boats to 
ri \ore were pretty sure not to come back. 
The Ohio, Captain Ap Catesby Jones com- 
manding, was there. Captain Jones very 
kindly invited me on board to remain until 
Mr. Fremont should arrive, for I had the 
disappointment of finding he was not yet 
here. Mr. Howard, a wealthy merchant, had 
brought out his boat, and I accepted his in- 
vitation, as after so much sea travel the 
land was best for me. 

There were then some three or four regu- 
larly built houses in San Francisco, repre- 
senting the Hudson Bay and the Russian 
hide business; the rest were canvas and 


blanket tents. Of course there was no lum- | 


ber there for building, and there were not 


eyen trees to be cut down; nor would any | 


man have diverted his attention from the 
mines to go to honse-building. A little later, 


when they found the hardships of mining | 


life too great and the returns too uncertain, 
the tide turned, and many men came back 


to make fortunes at steady work in build- | 
ingupthe town. Sixteen dollars a day was 


ordinary pay for carpenters. The young 
officers of the army and navy there used to 
lament to me that their business was so far 
less profitable. One of them turned to 
profit his having been on the Wilkes sur- 
veying expedition, and made really a great 
sum of money by piloting in the thick in- 
coming fleet of vessels of all sorts. 

I was taken to one of these houses, which 


had been the residence of Liedesdorff, the | 


Russian consul, who had recently died there. 


It was a time of wonderful contrasts. This | 


was a well-built adobe house one story high, 
with a good veranda about it, and a beau- 
tiful garden kept in old-world order by a 
Scotch gardener. 
were to be had, but there were wanting 
some necessaries. Fine carpets and fine fur- 
niture and a fine Broadwood piano, and no 
house-maid. The one room with a fire-place 
had been prepared for my sleeping-room, 
and had French furniture and no end of 
mirrors, but lacked a fire. 

The June winds were blowing, and I felt 
them the more from recent illness, which 


Luxuries of every kind | 
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had left the lungs, however, very sensitive. 
There was no fuel proper; and little fagots 
of brush-wood, broken up goods boxes, and 
sodden ends of old ship timber were all that 
could be had. 

The club of wealthy merchants who had 
this house together had excellent Chinese 
servants, but to make every thing comfort- 
able to me they added the only woman that 
could be procured, who accepted a temporary 
place of chamber-maid at two hundred and 
forty dollars a month and perquisites. One 
of the perquisites was the housing of her 
husband and children as well as herself. She 
had been washer-woman to a New York 
regiment, and was already the laundress of 
these gentlemen. She was kind enough to 
tell me that she liked my clothes, and would 
take the pattern of certain dresses, and seem- 
ed to think it a matter of course that 1 would 
let her carry off gowns and wraps to be 
copied by her dress-maker, a Chinaman. I 
declined this as civilly as I could, but the 
result was that she threw up the situation. 

The only really private house was one be- 
longing to a young New Yorker, who had 
it shipped from home, house and furniture 
complete—a double two-story frame house, 
which, when in place, was said to have cost 
ninety thousand dollars. At this price, with 
the absence of timber and the absence of 
labor, it will be seen that it was difficult to 
| have any other shelter than a tent. The 
bride for whose reception this house was in- 
| tended arrived just before me, but lived only 
|a few weeks; the sudden and great changes 
| of climate from our Northern weather into 
the tropics, and from the tropics again into 
the raw, harsh winds of that season at San 
Francisco, were too much for her, even with 
all the comforts of her own beautiful home. 
| At a party given to welcome her the whole 
force of San Francisco society came out, the 
ladies sixteen in number. 

Visits in the daytime were held as a mark- 
ed attention. I was told that “time was 
worth fifty dollars a minute,” and that I 
must hold as a great compliment the brief 
| visits which were made to me constantly 
| 
| 


| through the day by busy men. 
There was not only gold to be had at the 
| mines, but a golden shower was falling for 
whoever had wit to catch it. I heard of 
|many marvelous strokes of fortune, which 
| caused elevated eyebrows when I repeated 
| them on my return. 
| Our steamer was to have put in at Mon- 
terey, but her fuel was so nearly exhausted 
that we made straight for San Francisco. 
|Mr. Fremont had ridden up from the An- 
|geles to Monterey to meet me, and after 
waiting there a little, and no steamer ar- 
|riving, came on to San Francisco, getting 
there about ten days after I did—fortunate- 
ly for me, for I was already getting ill again 
with morbid imaginings that I had been de- 


| 








ir) 


d it he had not arrived in the 


Now that we have the tele- 


th 
all. 


graph and railroad, as well as our steamer 


ceived, an 


country at 


connection, only those who experienced the 
want of all these can realize the dead blank 
absence created then. 

Che winds of San Francisco had renewed 
trouble with my and went 
down by steamer to Monterey, where there 
Bayard Tay- 
lor has celebrated the noble pine-trees that 
border the Pacific here. 

There was none of the sti 
whicl 


the lungs, 


we 


was a very different climate. 


r and life here 


hich made San Francisco so remarkable. 
There was a small garrison of married offi- 


cers With their families, but no man of any 
degree voluntarily kept away from the mines 
ors 


tunity 


n Francisco; it was their great oppor- 
noney-making. 
tic matters were even more upset than in 
San Francisco, where Chinese could be had. 


for sudden Domes- 


Here it was like after a shipwreck on a des- 
ert shore ; 


ble 


the strongest and the most capa- 
king, and, to produce any thing 
like comfort, all capacities had to be put 
to use. The major-general in command of 


was 
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a beautiful china plate. Nor was I the oy] 
one who felt the great kindness of this lady: 
she was kind and thoughtful for all—+t),, 
children of the soldiers, any one; wher 
she could give help, she did so. 

General Canby was one of those modes 
officers fell behind 
merits. My father was for twenty-eig 
years chairman of the Senate Military ( 
mittee, and while the Secretary of 
changed with the changing political 
tunes of the day, he remained fixed, t 
comprehending and thorough friend of t 
army. 


Di 


W hose promotion 


W 


Understanding army interests, a 
having his friendships with officers, he \ 
its intelligent and useful friend. I thi 
it is to him that is due the longevity ra 
tion. When, my voyage over and mys 


| safe back at home, I told of this among th 


many other kindnesses shown to me, my { 
ther quietly looked up General (then Majo 


| Canby’s position, had him written to, and 
|} the result was promotion and a more con 


the post, General Riley, was his own gar- | 


dener. He came to me, proud and triamph- 


ant, with a small market basket on his arm, 


containing vegetables of his own raising. | 


And as we would bring roses of our cultiva- 
tion, so he brought me a present of a cab- 
bage, some carrots, and parsley. 

The French ships brought cargoes of every 
thing that could be sealed up in tin cans and 
glass, but the stomach grows very weary of 
this sort of food. 
the gold had been discovered, but in that 
time every eatable thing had been eaten off 


It was barely a year since | 


genial post. Both himself and his wife we: 
so good and gentle, and thorough in tli 
kindness to others, that it seemed unnatura 
he should meet a cruel death. 

Monterey was quite a town, with ma 
good houses. Their adobe walls looked lik: 
rough stone, while the red-tiled roofs gay 


| color and picturesqueness—the finer houses 


| countries 


the face of the country, and nothing raised. | 
I suppose there was not a fowl left in the | 


northern part of the State, consequently not 
an egg; all the beef cattle left 
bought up by “Baron” Steinberger in San 
Francisco; there were no longer vaqueros 
or herdsmen, and flocks and herds had dis- 
appeared, 

There were literally no cows, consequent- 
ly no milk. Housekeeping, deprived of 
milk, « 
comes a puzzle; canned meats, macaroni, 
and ham unendurable from 
There were only the half-do- 
mesticated Indians as servants—poor cooks 
at best; and while wood was 
around here, there was no or 


rice, become 


repetition. 


abundant 
to cut it. 
Mrs. Canby, wife of one of the ofticers, was 
fortunate in having an attached as well as 
capable servant, a Mexican mulatto, who 
had been with General Canby through the 
Mexican war, and who remained with them 
against all temptations. This man was a 
very capable baker, and until I was fortu- 
nate enough to chance upon a cook, he 


1e 


brought me daily a fragrant loaf of fresh | 


jhave, but even to 
‘vos, vegetables, and fresh meat, be- | 


peated. 
had been | 


built with a disregard of space, the long 
front to the street, and short wings running 
back at either end, while the remainder ot 
the square was a large garden, shut in by 
high adobe walls with a coping of red tiles. 

Travel teaches one that there is nothing 
new under the sun. In all the different 
in which I have been, and in 
all grades of society, every where I hav 
seen certain characteristics inevitably re- 
There are in all 
upon whom every advantage is thrown 
away; while there are as certainly to be 
met with in every grade women who seem 
to have a creative faculty for embellishing 
life; they seem to have the power of not 
only using to the best advantage what they 
create resources about 
them. I could see this even in the village 
of Digger Indians who were my nearest 
neighbors on the Mariposas: one woman 
would have her baby in a frightful condi- 


women classes 


|tion of dirt, the coarse black hair matted 
l|into its eyelashes; while another would 


have hers clean, and hung about with neck- 
lace and decorations of bits of polished 
bone, beads, ends of red tape, even wax seals 
which she had cut from envelopes thrown 
away, while her shock of black hair was 
comparatively tidy and in some order. This 
difference of capacity was eminently notice- 
able at this time in California, where all 
usual surroundings were not to be had. 
Among the California ladies were some 


bread, wrapped in its clean napkin and on | married to Americans, and they came at 
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to see me; Others, who were thorough- 
fornian, and to whom my name rep- 
sented only invasion and defeat, did not 
me at first, but after a little were among 
kindest people I knew there. The only 
in the town belonged to one of these, 





nd she sent me daily a portion of the miik, 
ecause I too had a little child. They had 
much the life of our Southern people ; 
r household, their children, their domes- 
surroundings, filled their days busily and 
tentedly. Their houses were charming 
it and orderly, and when I made a vis- 
t generally found the lady of the house 
itting in the inner court, shaded by the 
ojecting roof, and surrounded by domes- 
ited Indian girls at their sewing. 
They seemed to have the passion of Hol- 
nders for the accumulation of household 
en: also for satin dresses, which they 





ought in number, and had made up with 
it any reference to style or fashion, and 
icked them away in huge Chinese trunks. 
These trunks were painted bright reds, 
reens, and yellows, with well-executed 
reaths of flowers upon them, and were 
ept as ornamental pieces of furniture in 
the sitting-rooms, along with French clocks, | 

» end of chandeliers, and other handsome 
things. Pictures of church subjects and En- 
clish hunting scenes were to be met every 
where. 

In making a visit, one of the first atten- 
tions was to hand you the cigarette, both 
made and unmade, in order that you might 
“eonsult your habit.” This part of the en- 
tertainment was a failure with me, and I 
iad always to explain that I inherited an 

ability even to endure the smell of to- 
baceo, 

As we show a photographie album, they 
would open these huge trunks and show the 
satin dresses. The Fourth of July made the 
occasion for a grand ball; there were some 
Californians in town, and there was a man- 
of-war, and the post furnished some dancing 
men, among them a long thin young captain, 
sinee, General Sherman. 

The dressing for this ball was a serious 
matter to these native Californian ladies. 
They had already all these expensive gowns, 
but they wished something absolutely new 
and in our fashion: as they expressed it, 
“As they wore them in the States.” An 
American who had lived there many years 
asked me to show her “in strict confidence” 
my ball dresses; she did not believe me 
when I told her I had none with me; she 
said that she would show them to no one 
else; that only her dress-maker and herself 
should see them (the dress-maker was the 
wife of a corporal). I could not convince 
her that it was not unwillingness on my 
part to share “the fashions” with her; she 
looked upon it as an excuse. When I said 
“really I had no evening dresses with me,” 


she broke out with “ What have you got in 


ks, then, for I know you have 


many trunks.” 


all those trm 
I told her to come and see, 
and insisted that she should look. When 
she saw only morning and walking dresses 
and under-wear, she exclaimed, as though 
it had dawned 1 pon her that I was a sort of 
social impostor: * W hy, you was pore W hen 
you left the States! Why, I have thirty 
seven satin dresses, and no two off the same 
piece.” 


The eveni of the ball was to disclos« 





the secret of the toilets of the native ladies: 
each had had a new dress that was to be a sur- 


+} th | 


rise to the others; the merchant who sold 


ae 


the goods and the dress-maker who m: 
them were each pledged to let no one know 
about the others’ dress. When the compar 


assembled, eight of these ladies had gowns 







exactly alike: a café au lait Chin satin, 
with a large pattern on it, making the ef 


fect of what we use for furniture covering 


On no account would they have worn a low 
necked and short-sleeved dress; so, whil 
the sleeves were long, the corsage was com 
ve Madras silk hand- 
kerchief, pinned down Quaker fashion. 
The largest and best building in the tow1 
was the Governor's residence; it occupies 
) 
| 


plete ly covered by a lar 


i 
\ 
double the usual space, and was really a 


good building, with very thick walls, and 
a charming great garden, surrounded by a 
hedge of roses. I was fortunate to have 


one wing of this, where I made my first 





housekeeping. The lar window of one 
room looked into the bay, with its great 
| crescent-shaped sweep toward Santa Cruz; 
the boom of its long rollers was with me all 
the time. For furniture we had what could 
be gathered in San Francisco and shipped 
down by steamer. Beautiful Chinese mat- 
ting of varied colors, whole piece sof French 
and Chinese furniture damask, and Chinese 
| bamboo furniture. An exquisite circular 
table of carved and inlaid work made a din- 
ing table, and we had beautiful Chinese, 
Freneh, and English china. There was no 
toilet china, but a punch-bowl! makes a goox 
basin; the best wax candles, and flat tin 
candlesticks. We had one great luxury, a 
large fire-place for a wood fire, but no shovel, 
tongs, or andirons, and no wood to be had 
for money. Here friendship stepped in, and 
supplied me bountifully with wood of the 
right kind and cut in the right way, for the 
government teamsters were ordered to sup- 
ply me as they did the ladies of the post. I 
had no servant at all. A woman with a 
baby in her arms came to the open door 
one day, and a 
on being told that I did indeed, she asked, 
“Would you take one from Sydney? Be- 
cause Iam from Sydney, and am off the ship 
that came in yesterday.” She was under 
the influence of some hurt feeling, and went 
on: “I have been to the General’s and to 


sked me if I wanted a cook; 
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the Consul’s, and they would not have me, | 


because I was from Sydney and on that 
ship. 
me 7”? 
clean, so well kept, and looks so well” (a 
child eighteen months old); “he answers 
for it that you are clean, patient, and kind.” 
‘You will not repent taking me,” the wom- 
an said. And I never did. she went into 
place at once, and made me wonderfully 
as I remained. She 
was a thoroughly trained English servant, 


comfortable as long 


who had lived in Australia with the wife of 


the Chief Justice. She had all her creden- 
tials, and deserved them. 

This need of a cook had been provided 
for in a man who had already travelled with 
Mr. Fremont, and who had come with him 
again this time. He had been cook on a 
man-of-wgr, and we knew him and all his 
people—most respectable colored people in 
Washington. With him, and my own wom- 
an Harriot, I had the nucleus of a good 
household. The mission Indians made good 
women-servants, as Mr. Fremont had seen in 


the many California households with which | 


he had been familiar, so we had never fore- 
seen any trouble on this account. In fact, I 
had grown up to such a fixed order of things 


in all domestic arrangements that ideas of | 


this kind had never come to my mind. But 
I lost my Harriot in New York in the way I 
have told, and Saunders was in the mines. 


Although a free man himself, his wife and | 


children were slaves, because of the law 
that children of a slave mother were also 
slaves. He had now the opportunity of 
making quickly the money with which to 
buy their freedom. He had offered 
“the lot” for seventeen hundred dollars, 
and Mr. Fremont equipped him and sent 
him off to our mines, on their first arrival 
at San Francisco, to gather this. He really 
did not like to leave me, but we would not 


been 


have allowed him to stay under such cir- | 


cumstances. 


Up to a certain point every thing scemed | 
Then the tide turned, and | 


to be against us. 
it was indeed a flood of good fortune. When 
we left home it was on the plan of a seven 


years’ absence, amounting to exile; into an 


unknown country, without mail communi- | 
cations; and upon the slow process of the 


increase of flocks and herds was based the 
possibility of a journey back to revisit my 
people. The gold discoveries made rapid 
the advance in travel and mail facilities 
which would otherwise have been of grad- 
ual slow growth. 

General Taylor was at this time Presi- 
dent. His was a direct, brave, and single 
nature. What he thought just and right he 
did, irrespective of usage or politics. His 


brother, Colonel Taylor, had been upon the | 


court-martial which made the decision upon 
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Why are you not, too, afraid to take 





which Mr. Fremont refused the promot 
| given him, and resigned from the army, 
| Colonel Taylor was one of the four off- 


I said, “Because your baby is so| cers who said that the oldest officer in t}, 


army would have been puzzled how to 
| upon the question which Mr. Fremont had 
| been called upon by his superior officers to 
decide for them 
ative rank 
| general. 

Quite without my father’s knowledge, the 
President offered to Mr. Fremont a gov 
ment employment of dignity, and one fi 
which his past life had fitted him—the plac 
, of Commissioner for the United States to run 
| the boundary line with Mexico under 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. This, tl 
President told my father, was intended to 
express his personal feeling in regard to the 
harsh finding of the military court. 

As may be imagined, the arrival of the 
| mail was the event to all. 


the question of the 


between a commodore 


and 


This was among 
| the things we learned by the first mail that 
| reached us after my arrival. Mr. Beale, a 
|friend of ours, a young naval officer, was 
sent out with special dispatches from the 
government, and was also given this com- 
|mission to bring to Mr. Fremont. We 
| thought we had nothing more to ask of fate 
| when we found that we too had our propor- 
| tion in the great stream of wealth, which 
| meant for us independence, and its first use 
| the return home ; but this unlooked-for and 


gracious act of justice crowned our content. 
My father was especially touched by it. 
| Apart from personal gratification, he had 


| ‘ , 
| been too long a leader in the trium 


phant 

and fierce Democratic party not to feel the 
| full value of this unlooked-for giving of a 
| high post outside of the President’s party. 
The commission sent in such a way had to 
be accepted for a time at least; but as it 
would have involved some years of stay out 
there, there was no hesitation about not hold- 
ling it. Our new independence was too com- 
| plete and too sweet to be given up for any 
jcause. That long white envelope, with its 
official stamp in the corner, which brings 
such terror into officers’ families, and sounds 
| the note of separation to so many, was not 
| again to come to us; henceforth we were to 
| direct our own movements. That was what 
| we proposed. 

Mr. Beale was from Washington, and a 
young favorite of my father’s. He, too, had 
| had his part in the early California conquest. 
|For the few months he remained on that 
| coast he made part of our little household. 

With a friendly captain (also from Wash- 
| ington), and really no service to be done, as 
his ship lay at anchor in the bay, renewed 

leaves of absence were very easy to get. 
| All our plans had been made before the 
| discovery of gold. We had expected to live 
the usual life of people going to a new coun- 
try, and had sent round all manner of useful 


things, from a circular saw to a travelling 
riage. All these, except the latter, were 
tored in the company’s warerooms in San 
Francisco. 
While the fine weather lasted I travelled 
herever wheels could go, and lived night 
udday inthis carriage. Mr. Aspinwall had 


juilt under his own directions in New Jer- | 


_and a sliding bottom to the seats and 


ible cushions made an excellent sleeping- } 


We had this and double and single 
rness in quantity, but no horses, no one 
to drive, and no made roads to drive upon ; 
e just followed bridle-paths among the 
trees, and where the ground was very slop- 
¢ the Indian men put their “riatas” around 
carriage, keeping it up until we came to 
evel ground again. Mine was the first car- 
ize that had ever been in the country, and 
rses had not been used in harness there. 
Low-hung wagons with solid wooden wheels, 
drawn by oxen, made the transportation for 
lies who wished to go by wheel 
hey called them. 


ice. 


carretas, 
Our experiences in gath- 
a team were unusual and rather try 
¢ to & Woman’s nerves; an Oregon mare, 


warranted gentle, was harnessed in with a 
old California riding-horse, which 
was supposed to be tamed by time and work. 
Mr. Beale, who had in him the traditions of 

s boyhood in Maryland, and the remem- 
rrance of reins handled there, felt sure that 
he could drill these into an efficient pair of 
carriage-horses ; he was very strong, and he 
had that confidence in himself which belongs 
under twenty-five. I wonder now, when 
I remember, that I got into that carriage 
vith those horses. 


rather 


The Oregon mare rose 
straight on her hind-legs, while the Cali- 
fornia horse, slower to understand, stood 
quiet for a little, and then commenced the 
favorite local habit of “bucking.” And 
this they kept to, getting frightened and ob- 
stinate. I too was frightened, and begged 
for mules, which we tried. There were only 
pack-mules, and these considered harness as 
an unpleasant pack, and tried to rub it 
off against every object—trees and what- 


ever offered them a surface to rub against. | 
I do not know what we should have done, | 


but we came upon a camp of Texans who 
had just arrived, and were a short dis- 
tance out of Monterey; they had with them 
.number of fine-looking mules, which Mr. 
Fremont found had been used in wagons, 
and he tried, at first quite in vain, to buy 
some of these for me. 


son to part with them.” I caught the name 


of one of the party as they spoke to each | 


other, and told Mr. Fremont to ask him if his 
mother was not from North Carolina, and 
if her name was not Caroline; the young 
man came up to the side of the carriage, very 
much astonished, and we found he was the 
grandson of old friends of my father’s; so I 


A YEAR OF AME 


| they 


They were men of | 
means, “ liked their animals, and had no rea- | 
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had again, through friendship, what money 
alone could not have bought me 
able pair of harness mules. 
matched in size; 


a comfort- 
They were mis- 
the larger was white, slow, 
and a very patient creature; we named him 
Job; while his companion, which was small 
enough to deserve the name of Picayune, 
was a brisk little animal that made up in 
work and nerve force for lack of size. 

Mr. Fremont had with him two of the bet- 
ter class of mission Indians 
with him for years, coming 
tween the United States and California. 
men, Juan and the 
most graceful horsemen I have ever seen, 
even in this country of graceful horsemen. 
When we came to a good bit of open coun- 
try, and could go at speed, they would fast- 
el 


, who had been 
and going be- 


These Gregorio, were 


1 to the carriage the long riatas, which 
were always carried at the saddle-bow, and 
in this way I would have two postilions rid- 
ing abreast in front of my mules. The men 
wore the old picturesque California dress, 
and their regular rhythmed movement as 
moved gracefully their horses 
made it a picture I always loved to wateh. 
How I enjoyed that out-door life! In this 
way we went from Monterey to San Fran- 
cisco and back again from San Francisco to 
Monterey, stopping at ditferent ranchos and 
farms to see and be seen by the people who 
wished Mr. Fremont to bring me to them. 


with 


| We would turn out of our way to accept 


the invitation of some of the old Californi- 
ans to visit them at their ranchos. At one 
of these we came to where the whole family 
had collected to meet me. 
teen, eighteen, even to twenty, children were 
not One of the Madames Cas- 
tro had twenty-six children, nearly all sons. 
This was one of the large families. They 
had collected in force, the married members 
coming in also, while the grandmother was 
the to bid me There was 
nothing about these homes or people to re- 
mind us that in a new country, 
nor was any thing lacking to comfort and 
well-being. The buildings were spacious 
and beautifully clean, while the physical ad- 
vantages of the people were beyond doubt. 
The old lady, though herself past eighty, was 
like the portraits of Catherine of Russia. 
Her thick snow-white hair was turned back 
lin a natural cushion upon her head, while 
| her dark eyes, fine teeth, and clear color be- 
| longed to youth. 

It was very agreeable to me to make these 
visits. They had learned that my father un- 
| derstood and protected the new citizens of 
the United States in Louisiana and Florida, 
and that they could rely upon him as a 
friend at the seat of government; and al- 
ready there was suflicient evidence that the 
Americans who were coming in were to be 
the source of great trouble tothem. They 
would also tell me of their gratitude to Mr. 


Families of four- 


uncommon. 


one welcome. 


we were 
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|months, they sent to say to Mr. Frey 
1im—for having protected them from all| that they were going, and that their gs] 
rudeness or unnecessary loss of any kind | came to a certain amount. We were in 
during the progress of his battalion through | Francisco then, and it was not conven 


+} 
t 


he State when it passed from their owner- | for Mr. Fremont to go back to Monterey 
hip to ours. Our own war has taught us| he sent them the keys of our rooms and 
there was a difference in commanding offi- | the trunks, leaving it to them to mak 
cers in that respect. division, This they did with serup 
As Mr. Fremont neared California he met | honor, not taking an ounce more 
a large party of Sonorians, some twelve | stipulated portion. 
hundred, including women and children, Sydney Smith tells of a merchant 
who were going up into California to the | bought a lottery ticket for himself and o 
mines; from these he first knew of the dis-| for a friend, and, marking on them th: 
coveries of gold. The American crowds | names, put them by in a drawer wit! 
pouring in looked very unfavorably upon | h Y 
that one of these numbers had drawn 4 
but ours having the good of the gold. Mr. | great prize, and going to look, found tha 
Fremont joined his little party to theirs to} was his friend’s ticket, and he turned oye; 
with them to go upon his lands at the Mari- 
posas, from which they could not be driven 


Fremont—‘ Don Flemon,” as they called 
} 


than l 





further thought. Some time after, he 
these as Mexicans, and resented any nation n 
protect them from this feeling, and arranged | to his friend the prize. 


Sydney Smith said he never thought of 
this without feeling an emotion of grat 
olf, as it was private property; he knew the | tude and pride that such an act could | 
gold must be found there as well as farther| done. I think that our Sonorians take rank 
north in the same mountain range. The So-| with the London merchant. 
norians were accustomed to mining work, | 


varticularly the gold washings, and he ar- » Sasi tases ‘ ee 
a ere that the Vy should work for him, he MY l N( LE'S HEIRESS. 
giving the lands and the protection, and \ Y uncle David and I were close friends 
they giving him half the results. Already | 1 

we had had the astonishment and pleasure 
of receiving buckskin bags filled with gold- 


—so close that we smoked many a pip 
| together before my father knew that I tou 
| ed the weed, and so intimate that whatey 
dust and lumps of gold as an installment | he had learned in the world of trade or fash- 
on this arrangement. I remember the first | ion was at my command. It needed only a 
came to us at San José, where we had stopped | hint from me to set Uncle David talking, 
over. Our means and our belongings were | yet he was considered a taciturn man. Hay- 
in sharp contrast. It was good fortune to|ing given me the entry to his little study, 
get even one room in a house, and I had one | he gradually learned to consider me very 
room pour tout partage, but I had learned by | much as a favorite book—a book with ears, 
this time that it was great good luck to| that would nod now and then, rustle an ap- 
have a whole room. One bedstead and one | proval, or give a sympathetic sigh; for he 
table made the furniture, each the simplest | had seen from my earliest years that noth- 
and crudest construction of rough wood;|ing short of a thumb-screw would extract 
the bed was at least clean, as it was fresh | from me any confidence which he bestowed; 
straw sewed up in clean cotton cloth. I | hence his soliloquies were often as abrupt, 
had my large grass hammock, which not | singular, and real as if he had been think- 
mnly made a sleeping-place at night, but in |ing aloud. I remember as if it was yester- 
the morning it was triced up higher, while | day how, on a certain snowy winter's night, 
Mr. Fremont and our midshipman coachman, | I stretched my young legs comfortably be- 
with their high boots drawn outside of their | fore a wood fire in the grate, lolled back in 
trousers, deluged the room with hot water | a deep easy-chair, with one of his best Ha- 
to put an end to that day’s supply of fleas. | vanas in my mouth, and said, in a lordly 
Our food, such as it was, was supplied by | tone, 
a man who kept a restaurant in the town,| “By-the-way, Uncle Dave, how did you 
and who, having onee been cook on a whaler, | first come to know the Van Ruyvens ?” 
considered himself equal to any occasion. 


“T was in his office for some time—auntil 
I met—” 

“Yes, but—” 

I could see that Uncle David's eyes were 
getting fixed on a particular log and open- 


We were at this place when our first con- 
voy of gold reached us. The buckskin bags, 
containing about a hundred pounds of gold, 
were put for safety under the straw mat- 
tress. There were no banks nor places of | ing very wide; that meant that the past 
deposit of any kind. You had to trust some | was coming up to marshal its events before 
man that you knew, or keep guard yourself. | him. He dropped his cigar and elutched 
We sent this back to Monterey, and it aceu- | his chin with his hand, allowing his fingers 
mulated in trunks in our rooms there. to play nervously on his lower lip. Pres- 

When those Sonora people wanted to go | ently he began to speak in the quiet, rather 
back to their country, at the end of some | monotonous voice into which such contin- 








in ap- 
for he 
noth- 
Ktract 
OWeLs 
brupt, 
-hink- 
ester- 
night, 
ly be- 
ick in 
sf H i- 
lordly 


-until 


i wer 
open- 
B past 
before 
itched 
ingers 
Pres- 
rather 
ontin- 





trains of thought led him. It was one 
3 most complete and interesting confi 
es to me, for it had to do with an event 
t affected his life most profoundly, that 
red and controlled it still. 
le David’s words: 


‘I hese were 


[here was dancing groing on late one 
t in two large drawing-rooms in a great 
s¢ A young man, in passing through a 


room that lay between them, greeted 

of a pair of gentlemen with that half 

vith which our people of the Northern 

| Middle States preserve their dignity at 
expense of courtesy. 

Now that is the kind of man I allud 
iid the younger of the two, not a res- 
of New York, but hardly a stranger 

either. “There he goes, with his smooth, 
sid face, his chin thrust out, his elbows 
de of his sides, a dress exactly like that 
f nine-tenths of the people here, a flat hat 

his ungloved hand. How ean such a 

iture exist through the day without ex- 
¢ from inanity ?” 

He spoke alond, like a man conscious of 
ability to express himself forcibly on 
y subject, and not unwilling to hear his 
own voice. On a sl 






ight acquaintance he 





3 sure to seem a good-hearted fellow, 
nat disposed to the saying of smart 
ings, but the last man in the world to 
irt another’s feelings. One saw that in 
is face. But he did not know that the 
person to whom he referred had merely 
noved as far as the other side of a curtain 
which draped the door into the smaller and 
less frequented drawing-room. 


Unfortu- 
itely the young man criticised heard ey- 
word, and, moreover, still more unfortu- 


itely, the young man was no other person | 
ian myself! 


I could not help agreeing in part with 
ny plain-spoken satirist; but that did not 
nake it any easier to bear. Quite the con- 
trary. I could not avoid coloring with vex- | 
ation. The gentleman with whom he stood, 
a wary frequenter of social places, turned 


the subject. 


“A beautiful house we have here,” said 
he, looking about him. 

“ Ye-es,” said his acquaintance, in a tone 
of doubtful assent. “ But it smacks of New | 
York. Nothing substantial, little that is 
new or individual. Now in London they | 
do things very differently. If I know any 
thing of architecture, this house is very | 
flimsily built; would not stand alone with- 
out aid from the buildings on either side. I 
am surprised the floors support so well a 
crowd of people such as we see here. Pleas- 
ant, if there should be a sudden smash !” 

His friend, used to severe remarks on 
New York city, and conscious that he him- 
self knew nothing on the subject—probably 
With little faith, moreover, in the speaker's 
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ittainments in architecture—excused him- 
self and sauntered off. The critic stepped 
through the doorway on my side of the 
curtain, and came face to face with me be- 
fore the red had died away from my ecoun- 
tenance. We had 
been civil to him 


met before, and I had 


“Forgive me!” was all he could stut 
becoming in turn scarlet with embarrass 


ment, and seizing my hand in both of his 
For some moments I had nothing to say 


but he would not cease to press my limp 
hand. It was plain how much he felt 
grieved at having wounded me. 


We were in a great house up town, newly 
built, belonging to people who are hardly 
known until they give a large ball, and in- 
vite the curious and unexclusive to rush in 
to admire or criticise. As a stranger, it was 
not at all odd that Furnival should have 
been there. For my part, I had caused my 
name to be placed among the number in 
vited by the man who arranges such lists 
for persons unprovided with a wide visiting 
circle of their own. Our elderly host and 
hostess, who stood, very much frightened 
at their crowd of guests, near the doorway 
of the first drawing-room, were of the num 
ber of those who are compelled to put them 
selves in the hands of such a man in order 
to fill their apartments, and, for reasons of 
my own, I had signified my readiness to 
appear. After passing a few meaningless 
words with the owners of the house and 
their pale, timorous daughter, I had just 
reached the spot where I could get from 
the assemblage all the pleasure there was 
to be extracted, as far as I was concerned, 


when my equanimity was overthrown after 


the fashion mentioned. 

‘You are right enough in the main,” said 
I, beginning to return the pressure of my 
acquaintance’s hand, but still a little net- 
tled. “ Yet it is possible that you are a lit- 
tle hasty in jumping to conclusions. The 
dress and appearance which you have some 
reason to attack with your caustic wit have 
certain advantages which you may not yet 
have noticed. You enjoy them yourself, be- 
ing forced to use them to some degree, no 
matter what your theory about them may be. 
They make a man a mere counter, so that 
he can step from one part of the board to 
the other unnoticed. They do not hinder 
him from stopping where there is something 
to interest.” 
t, 
convince me more than any thing else that 
I have been hasty, besides being confound- 
edly rude,” said he, loosing my hand, and 
smiling, after a most disarming fashion, in 


“What you say, and the way you say it 


|my face. He was a handsome fellow, and 
j;when he fixed you fully with his 


large 
sparkling eyes, you began to feel that here 
was a man to whom you could make a con- 


| fidence with safety. One was also suddenly 
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aware that he was a person in whose good 
opinion it was worth standing ; that, having 
established yourself in his mind as a being 
not quite as silly as you looked, you might 
be sure of a generous recognition. 
would like to give you an idea of my 
ion just at present,” said I, reddening 
again at the idea of making a confidence to 
any one, but pushed on by a combination of | 
emotions and circumstances, attracted by 
the look of the man. 


situat 


“Tf you have nothing 
better to do than to lean here against the 
wall for ten minutes or so, why, [ll try to 

ive you some clew to present appearances.” 

My acquaintance gave me a sympathetic, | 
grateful look, and took an easy position by 
my side without uttering word. Noth- 
ing could have been more conducive to a 
1uation of the mood into which I was 
plunged. We were both silent for a while. 
I was sunk in thought; but his eyes, after 
roving about 


a 


cout 


the room, in which compara- | 
tively few dancers were airily moving around 
and around, rested on a young girl opposite, 
and remained fixed in observation. 

While I cast about in my mind how to | 
begin, I glanced at his face and saw the 
direction in which his eyes were leveled. | 
rhe sight was remarkable enough, certain- | 
ly. The woman on whom his curious dilat- | 
ed eyes were fastened was the centre-piece 
of the room, as far as beauty and grace were | 
concerned. Yet she was not very thickly | 
with men. She sat sidewise on 
her chair, as if utterly indifferent to the po- 
sition she assumed; only one foot 


besieved 


showed 
under a dress heavily trimmed with old lace, 
yellow and foam-like, and her posture sug- 
gested the idea that, after the fashion of 
little school-girls, she was sitting on the} 
other foot. But the one that was conscions- | 
ly in public sufficed. It was not a very | 
small or a very thin foot, but rather plump. | 
The slipper on it had a heel of inordinate 
size, and, through the open-work in a fine 
silk stocking, showed her creamy white skin 

-whiter even than the round fingers of her 
ungloved hands. To crown all this singu- 
lar appearance came a mass of diamonds in 
her hair, at her ears, her neck, her waist, 
worn, like every thing else, with a kind of 
insolence, as if the wearer were quite sure 
their splendor could not overshine her own 
personal charms. At the moment she was 
looking down drearily on a row of rings of 
all kinds covering and almost hiding her 
hands, the glitter of which was caught and 
repeated far up her round arms by tier after 
tier of bangles, silver, golden, ivory, and in- 
laid wood, which she took a barbaric pleas- 
ure in rattling every now and then; for this 
purpose she would raise her arm and survey 
the operation with perfect coolness. Her 
smooth flat forehead was broken by a per- 
pendicular frown in the centre, and the 
corners of her mouth indicated a cynical 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





|} of decoration. 
come for; it was she who had brought 


as it is, she carries it perfectly. 
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disgust with every thing about her. 
not surprising that my companion’s 
should be fixed on so much animate beant) 
rendered piquant by such an unusual series 
That was the sight J 


It 


away from a cozy room and the most { 
nating of my favorite authors. 
“T am spared,” said I, smiling a little at 


the intensity of his gaze, “a description of 


|the woman who is responsible for what | 


am: she sits there before you. I do 1 
know why it is—I never speak of my « 
affairs to any one—but to-night I must w 
bosom myself to somebody, and in you | 
fancy I recognize a loyal person who w 
hear and not betray. I trust to the honor 
I read in your face. You must know, then, 
that yonder sits a woman named Marcia 
Van Ruyven, an extraordinary character 


| (though you may think me poor authority 


and, unhappily for every one, a great heir- 


You are naturally astonished at the 
dress she wears, but you must at least 


ess, 


ac- 


| knowledge that, bizarre and dowager-like 


You se¢ 
she’s a human being, not a mere pasteboard 
chit like— But there, I must not be bitter 
too. 

“Well, I was always in love with that 
girl, although her insolence made me quar- 
rel with her at first introduction. But do 
not suppose that made a breach between 
us. Far from it. She liked me at once, 
and the more I bullied her, the meeker she 
would get. But then, you know, in this 
world every thing comes to an end, and 
quarreling can not be kept up between two 
young people forever. Ah, yes! If it’s 
only for the sake of a change, they will 
occasionally alter the direction—go to the 
other extreme, in fact. Look at her now, 
how she treats that young fellow!” 

There was no need to encourage my com- 
rade to look, for he was examining Marcia 
closely. A young man, hardly more than a 
boy, had come up with the juvenile assur- 
ance of his class, and asked for a dance. 
We saw Marcia turn her face up to him, 
and raise her eyelids with a slow motion al- 
most terrible. Such an impertinent, frozen 
face it was! We could see him getting red 
and fingering his hat nervously ; tinally saw 
him break away and retreat, completely 
routed. The corners of Marcia’s mouth re- 
laxed a little into a glimmer of a smile, as 
she beckoned to a gentleman who was ob- 
sequiously holding her larger bouquet, and 
making-himself agreeable to mamma. The 
latter, a well-preserved and portly lady, 
whose face was etched with hard lines gain- 
ed in all sorts of struggles, eyed every one 
who approached her group with the dreamy, 
far-off look of the granter of letters of cred- 
it when some merchant comes into his office 
to buy his paper. Is he good for all he says? 





quar 
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once, 
r she 

this 
, and 
1 two 
f it’s 
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how, 


com- 
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ssur- 
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him, 
n al- 
ozen 
r red 
saw 
tely 
h re- 
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3 ob- 
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uny, 
-red- 
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ays? 


is he not hurt in that recent speculation? |demned. But what would you 


re I give him the use of my name on a 
1 of exchange? The good lady had lit- 
idea that one could read all those ques- 

s in the sharp glance over her well-fed 


Presently, while Marcia was occupying 
rself with the disposal of her numerous 
vers, @ young man with a more than | 
uly vacant countenance lounged up, 
.to Mrs. Van Ruyven’s hearty welcome, 
ined a patronizing nod. We could see 


he too asked Marcia for a dance; but | 


stead of hurting his feelings as before, she 
se, all sweetness and grace, and allowed 

rself to be carried away. 

“You see she does make exceptions,” said 
friend, not without a glint of enjoyment 
what he very naturally expected would 

liseomfort me. 

“His fate is only worse,” said I. “It 

vould have been no use to snub him at onee, 


he would not have felt it. Such men | 


ist be handled carefully until the time 
mes; then the dullest must see; then he 
ll be crushed. But, besides, don’t you see 
iat mamma must sometimes be humored ? 
The young man—who is by no means a bad 


rt of fellow, I assure you—is one of the 


est unmated bridegrooms going. Ah! here | 


they come. Now did you ever see any one 
more bewilderingly lovely ?” 

I was sorry for my folly as soon as I had 
said that—enthusiasm is infectious—-but it 


was too late. I had gone too far; and, aft- | 


er all, I might as well have the enjoyment 
of expressing my fondness to a third person. 
Marcia came sweeping slowly by on the arms 
of her partner, both of them perfect dancers, 


and used to each other’s step since child- | 


hood. The youth held his head high, with 
a countenance bespeaking his own content. 
“ Behold me!” said the face —“ rich, courted, 
cood-looking, and in my arms the loveliest, 
richest, most capricious girl here! I have 
only to nod, and she is mine.” On the oth- 
er hand, the girl’s face said: “ You are alla 
pack of fools, but at least I shall get some 
enjoyment out of you. This is a divine 
dancer. Every woman and girl is envying 
me him, either for his good looks or his 
wealth; and, best of all, I am allowing him 
to suppose that he can marry me when he 
chooses. So much pleasure I shall have.” 
And so they rustled airily by. 

“She is a@ woman worth fighting for, 
said my companion; and I could see the 


” 


veins on his temples swell and his jaws 


square in mere imagination of a contest. 


MY UNCLE’S HEIRESS. 


| 


| ‘ 
convince me that I had guessed rightly. It 


a 
are £ \re 
did what we could; only, unfortymateytt 
war Was over, and I could not nerye Syse 
to go oll and be a pirate in cold bleo y 
the chance that Marcia would remain 
If there had been a war, now, and 
killed, who knows what we 
each other?” 

My comrade turned his face on me 
a strange look I did not misinterpret. 

“Beware!” I cried. “I see by your eyes 
that she has fascinated you too. You look 
at me with something hostile in your glance, 
as if vaguely you thought of disputing he1 
with me. Remember that I have not the 


slightest hold on her—since it appears that 


words are nothing—and that you are fre¢ 
to try. Any thing I can do to assist you 


| shall be loyally at your service.” 


My friend turned very red, and hung down 
his face, so that I needed nothing more to 
was my turn to grasp his hand. 

“You must hear me out now, and do n 
let your imagination run away with you.” 


} . 99 _ ; . 
|} “Excuse me,” said he, laying his hand on 


|my arm; “ you have interested me so much 
in your story that I would like to see th« 
lady nearer by before I hear the rest. You 
understand? It will help me to a clearer 
view of her and you.” 

Marcia and her partner had ceased dan- 
| cing, and were standing not far off from us. 
I took the opportunity of catching her eyé 
and forcing a recognition. Then I broug] 
| up Furnival and presented him to her, with- 
out allowing any one a moment’s time fo1 
| consideration. Marcia was totally unpre- 
pared for this sudden move, and at once 
vented her displeasure on the new-comer. 
While he stood waiting for her to speak, ei- 
ther because at a loss for words, or because 
| he wished her to speak the first word, she 
ran her eyes over him in a leisurely manner, 
}so that he could not have helped feeling 
them linger on any weak point in his dress 
| or figure. <A pair of bright yellow gloves 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


made her eyes snap. Yet his utter quiet 
and the look he fixed on her were not en- 
tirely displeasing, as any one as well aceus- 
|tomed to her face as I readily perceived. 
| Still, she was about to turn away, ignoring 
| him, and making a remark to her father, 
| when Furnival stepped forward. 

“Don’t go till you have danced with me,” 
said he, quietly, in the tone of one who might 
have known her always, yet not in the least 
| offensively. 

Her partner of a moment before glanced 


h+ 


“So I thought at one time,” said I, drear- | superciliously over the assured speaker, and 
ily. “There were hours when we sat to- turned with a cough to demand another 
gether concocting the most fearful schemes | dance by a mere gesture. But Marcia had 


of adventure and bloodshed—rather a vio- 
lent contrast, it sometimes oecurred to me 
in those days, between them and the reality 
of the dull business to which I was con- 


been attracted by Furnival’s voice, and had 
caught her partner’s expression of owner- 
ship. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
accepted Furnival’s arm. As she moved off, 


| 
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} 4 
she tossed 


the fa 


carried, to her former partner, bidd 


n and small bouquet she 
ng him 
carry them to her mother. 


Che 


owe 


the child 


being dismissed so abruptly, 


expre the face of 
th at 
repaid Marcia amply for any suffering she 


may 


s10n on 


undergone from Furnival’s dan- 
gs. They did not g far before they 
pt d,and finished the circuit of the room 


In a Wali 


Cll 


‘You certainly dance very badly,” 
Marcia, as 
the 


sail 
calmly as if it were a remark on 
weather. 

“Ah, well, it is vulgar to dance too per- | 
fectly,” answered Furnival, on the alert 
war, and for 
th 


for 
grasping about any weapon 
at came to hand. 
‘Yet J very well. How 
account for that?” 
“Ina lady 
“What a very mixed set of people there 
is here to-night!” said Marcia, irrttated that | 
he should slip out of the dilemma. 
hardly knows to whom one may not be in- 


dance do you 


I should eall it eccentricity.” 


“One 
troduced. Pleasant to discover your grocer 
in a recent introduction, for instance.” 

Furnival smiled in a way he thought pro- 
voking, but was really provoked. 

‘I myself, Miss Van Ruyven, am in a 
business not unconnected with groceries.” 

They were standing near me again, and 
Marcia had taken her hand from his arm. 
She beckoned to me. 

‘So I feared,” said she—“ from your dan- 
cing ;” and with that Parthian shaft, walk- | 
off by my side, while Furnival bowed 
ironically. 


} 


I 
ed 


“ How nice of you to present that charm- | 
ing fellow to me!” said she, as we approach- | 
ed her mother, and I was waiting for some 
outburst of anger. “ Bring him to see me, 
will you? Or, you don’t visit me any | 
more, do you?—send me his address; that | 

I love grocers. ‘They ap-| 


no 


will be better. 
pear to have originality, and you know that 
is a trait quite impossible to find in our set.” 

“T wish you had less,” said I, gloomily. 

Marcia gave a ringing laugh that called 
the attention of the room, and dropped me | 
a deep courtesy. 

“Don Desperando has given me the best 
compliment of the season,” she cried aloud 
to her mother. Her tone ignored the pres- 
ence of any one else in the room. Much as 
I loved her, I could not be blind to such bad 
manners; but there was nothing to be done. 
“ Who was that young man you were dan- | 
1g with?” said Mrs. Van Ruyven, sharply, | 
without lowering her voice in the least, and 
acknowledging my presence by the merest 
twitching of her eyelids. 

“The most charming man imaginable,” 
eried Marcia. “ Our friend here always does | 
know such nice, odd, Bohemian kind of peo- 

I am going to ask them both to din- 


| borne all that. 


From her daughter Mrs. Van Ruvven Jo 
ed anxiously across the room to my fri 


“Tam sure he is an adventurer, Mar 
said she. ‘ Who are these Furnivals? 
looks poor, and is sure to be pushing.” 

“Now you're in for it,” said Mar 
Mamma, it was all this youth’s fa 
You know I never did a wrong thing in } 
life. Confess you told him we were rich, 

“Of course I did. I told him that Miss 
Van Ruyven is a great catch; the Van Rny- 
vens people he must know if he wanted 


me, 


| go any where, etc., ete.” 


“An adventurer—I knew it,” 
Van Ruyven, unconscious of the amusenx 
she was giving her daughter. 
too happy to horrify her. 

“Dear me, no, mamma; you are mist 
He’s only a grocer. 


Nothi 


quoth My 
She was o 


Grocers are ney 
adventurers. ng could be more re- 
spectable.” 

Here I made my excuses and rejoined 1 
friend, for the five or six men who pursw 
Marcia at every entertainment had discoy- 
ered her, and were closing around the priz 

“Are you ready to hear the rest of n 


little story ?” I asked, demurely, when vy 


had taken up our station by the doorway 


again. 

“T am sorry to have interrupted it,” said 
he, in a burst of frankness, and trying 
laugh off his discomfiture. But his eyes fol- 


| lowed Marcia with an expression of mixed 


admiration and anger. 
“You have seen,” said I, “ how disagreea- 
ble she can make herself. Well, she can be 


}as charming as she was disagreeable—ev« 


more charming, if the mood is on her. 

doubt the existence in this city of anothe: 
woman who has as much originality in be- 
ing delightful, if she wants to exercise her 
talent. That must be my excuse for suffer- 
ing what I have at her hands. You have 
heard that she is understood to be a great 
heiress; you probably know that I have 
little or no means. Well, you may imagine 


| what I have endured from that mother of 


brass of hers, from relatives and friends— 
their insinuations, insults. But I could have 
It was when she indulged 
in’ some distant hint of the kind, or that I 


| suspected she harbored such a thought, that 


I wanted the earth to swallow me up; that 
the day became black before my eyes; that 
an insane desire to kill some one arose in 
me. But Iwas helpless. I was poor; sh: 
was rich. What difference was there be- 
tween me and any other of the dozen who 
crept around the money-box on their knees? 

“Well, I will do her the justice to say 
that she did find a difference, generally 


speaking. One day I came in to see her, and 


the servant, supposing her up stairs, showed 
me into a drawing-room to wait. In a mo- 
ment I was conscious that some one was 
moving in a distant room; and passing over 
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deep carpets of a dark middle chamber | self that I was 


the open doors, I found Marcia. She was! money.” 
ing up and down talking to herself ex “Why didn’t 
ily. have nothing to do with 
‘My God! my God! she cried, raising | val, in an exasperated tone. 
tragically ; ‘are there no men in “So I did—as soon as I could recover 
Where can I find a man?’ from the shock. It did seem at first that a 
‘Here, Marcia!’ I cried, springing for-| wothan who could suspect you of such 
| where she could see me. ‘What you | thing could not be your wife. sut then 
t done, that I will do,’ was infatuated. Iwas angry enough to be 
She stood still, looking hard at me, her | positively violent. 
m rising and falling excitedly, her eyes “*Curse your money,’ said I, rndely. ‘It 
ng. has almost ruined you, and will only stand 
‘If you were a man, you would know | between us hereafter. You can deed it all 
tl want; you would have a couple of | away before we get married to-night—do 


es, or & coach, or a yacht—something | what you please with it. It would not be 


y to take me out of this. I hate it. I} mine in any case. Ihave enough for us to 
I 


this city. I despise the people live on—very plainly. What more do you 


I can not bear these carpets, these | want? Don’t you hate all this heaped-ny 

e pictures. I want to live in a log-hut | comfort about you—this art that is not art 

prairie. Take me away. Marry me, | but a kind of product of a furnishing shop 
you think I am worth if, and take me} We will live in a studié, and you can 
ay.’ velop your talent for painting and earn 
“T held her for a moment in my arms, un- | money!’ 

ble to believe my ears or the possibility “At that she clapped her hands, and turn 

it her words contained. Then I said, ed to run up stairs. You ought to have 

“<Exactly at twelve to-night, when you| seen her with the dim hall lamp shedding 

r something strike your window, come | its peculiar light over her head and figure, 
yn prepared for a journey. I will give | and the gleam of delight breaking out from 
ee raps on the outer door. Then open.’ | her eyes. She does not look so well to- 

“Well, every thing was ready—carriage, | night.” 
hurch, clergyman, several witnesses not in| Well?” said Furnival, biting his lips im 
the plot, a small steamer—and at twelve I} patiently, as I remained silent in thought. 
tood on the steps of her house, giving the | “Goon. What came of it?” 
three light raps. She opened the door,and| “Oh, she turned to me again, and said, 
ippeared in full evening dress. I entered “*¢But I won't have any more Worth 
in consternation, and she closed the door. dresses, nor give any dinner parties. Peo 

“*What does this mean? I asked, with | ple won’t call on me. Nobody will send m 

heart in my mouth. flowers and bonhonniéres,’ 

“Well, the truth is,’ she answered, in a “<«Suppose they don’t,’ said I, impatiently. 
one of real regret, ‘I think I have changed | ‘ Life is not dependent on dinner parties and 
ny purpose. You will not mind much, will | bonbonniéres, 

u? but I could not do it. You under-| “No, said she; ‘but they are things that 
stand.’ make life ‘less disgusting, and one is sure of 

“<Oh,’ said I, huskily, ‘you can not re-| them. Whereas, on your plan, there is noth 
olve to do any thing so out of the way ing sure.’ 

rong, in fact—without your mother’s per-}| “‘Then you don’t love me at all,’ said I, 

ission.’ | hearing a great singing in my ears, and feel- 

“« How absurd!’ said she, pettishly. ‘As! ing much worse, it seemed to me, than if I 
if I cared what mamma thought! No were dying. 

8 ymehow, I was afraid r } “She took my hand and pressed it to her 

“é Afraid of what? Come! Iecried. ‘The| lips. Ha! you may well flash your eyes, 
clergyman and the steamer are waiting. Do| my handsome friend. I have been honor- 
run up and change your things. You can/ed as I say, and by that glorious creature 
be all ready and off inside of half an hour.| over there! But I do not want to boast— 
Go at onee! hurry! indeed, I don’t know how I have come to 

‘She began to play with her rings much | tell you all this—I trust to your honor. 
as she is doing at this moment as she sits “Well, I explained it all in this way: 
over there; she actually pouted like a little | Her mind has been so thoroughly poisoned 
spoiled child. The most singular scene be-| from her childhood up that she can not 
gan between us. For a long time I could} bring herself to believe that any one is dis- 
not make out what had caused her to| interested. The skeptical spirit has become 
change her mind. It was not mere caprice. | ingrained. She will probably never marry, 
At length the truth dawned upon me in| unless she takes some immensely rich man, 
its full horror, and I was dumb. Would! whose fortune will gravitate toward her 


you believe it?—she could not satisfy her-| by that singular force inherent in large 
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they consist of 
tars. Quite possibly, if she 
arries at all, you have seen her husband 
i the d 

Furnival was pondering deeply, and I 
s curious to know what was passing in 


his mind. I fancied that he 


1" 


was making a 


resolution to see more of Marcia, and ‘per- | 
haps to try his luck at her hand. 


It may 
me, but did I not detect 
»vetous glitter about his handsome eyes | 
was not ing to them? But it] 

as momentary, for a thought struck him, | 
is if something were just remembered, but 
which changed the wh 


i} 
of 


have been fancy al 


becom 


whole complexion of | 
ilTs. 

“Van Ruyven 
“Where have I] 


3 singulat 


Van Ruyven!” he said. 
? 


1eard that name before? It | 

“Tf you knew the father, you would not 
be likely to forget 1 There he comes | 
from the hall. He is always on the look- 
out for his daughter, and I believe 
break | rt if she 
make a brilliant marriage.” 

© A-a-ah!” said Furnival, with a long- | 
drawn rise and fall of tone, as he caught 
geht of Mr. Van Ruyven. 


® . 
11m. 


it will | 


1is old covetous hea does not 


sig He seemed sur- 
prised, and yet glad, as if he had put togeth- | 
er several clews that 


were floating about 
unconnected in his mind some moments be- 
fore. His manner toward me changed in| 
indefinable that jarred on my 

I waited for his next word, but he 
contented himself with regarding Van Ruy- 
ven and his daughter silently. 

Marcia treated her father with more con- | 
sideration than her mother, but even to him 


some way 


nerve 


was a shade and | 
Could it have 

acconnt of the mistakes in good 
ers and even good grammar of which 
ld gentleman was sometimes guilty, or 
did the 1 Mrs. Van Ruy- | 
ven, who seldom took the trouble to conceal | 
a battle, was plainly in great discontent 
with Marcia’s recent proceedi 


of condescension 


mpatience in her manner. 


ason lie deeper? 


gs, and was 
engaged in telling her husband how the 
villfal young lady had favored an unknown 
and suspicious stranger, and snubbed the 
best dancer and the best match in New York. | 
Van Ruyven, a tall old man, with long feat- 
ures, and a trick of keeping his eyes wan- 
dering about the floor, assumed toward his | 
daughter an attitude almost pathetic. It | 
was as good as a play. One could see by | 
the movement of his hands that he was ex- | 
postulating with her for such unseemly con- 
duct; but whatever the arguments he used | 
to her may have been, they were not suffi- | 


money or| TI, ho 


incer of a few moments ago.” 


| Imagine Van 


ping to draw him back to the tra 
thought that might cause him to exy) 
his peculiar tone of having discovered gs 
thing. “The rich are very short-sicht 
they think that poor men, any more 
rich men, are trying to marry for money 


| For my part, rich people seem to me t 


more eager to add to their pile by 
means in their power, by trade, barte: 


alliance, than comparatively poor pe 


| Van Ruyven knows that well enough. 


daughter is as little likely to get a 
wealthy husband as a good poor one. 
truth probably is, that they grow so « 


| ous for more, that it is not so much the fi 
| of getting a poor son-in-law as the gratit 
| cation of their ruling passion, the desir 


add to the family wealth, that sways th 
“There are some millionaires who need 
all the help they can get,” said Furnival, 
sententiously. 
“How do you mean?” said IT, watchir 


| Van Ruyven turn away from his daught 
|} and step forward to meet the eligible y« 
| the young man of fortune, who, after s 


ing in the other room over Miss Mar 
snub, had been drawn back again to h 
side by the irresistible attraction of her in 
difference. 

“Did you ever see an apple of Gomor- 
rah ?” asked Furnival, frowning darkly an 
folding his arms with some exaggerati: 
tuyven such an apple, an 
apply the parable.” 

“Tam quite at a loss to understand you, 


| said I, feeling secretly irritated. 


“Watch your beautiful friend’s father 
he talks to that sprig of fashion. Do y 
see how he cringes and tries to be polite 
He is overdoing it, and will scare away tli 
bird if he is not careful. But you must lx 
asking yourself how it comes that he should 
take so much trouble about the youth, no 
withstanding his money-bags.” 

“You are more and more enigmatical, 
said I, shortly. 

“Well, then, if yon must be told in 
many words, your Mr. Van Ruyven ovye1 
yonder has been a ruined man for years, a1 


aha 


|no one has known it besides a few persons 


outside of New York, whose interests are fu 
thered by keeping it a secret. For your con- 
fidence, there is another of greater value.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Quite so, of course—until it all comes 
out. But you are my friend, and I owe you 
reparation. Let me warn you in time. His 
house is not his; his business is a sham; 
his credit is only preserved by the tender- 
est care and a prudent refraining from trial 


cient to make her yield a jot from the hard | of its strength.” 


and scornful look that her features wore. 


From where we stood, Furnival and I could | lieve all that?” I cried, angrily. 
read the domestic squabble as plainly as if | Marcia. 


we had stood among them. 
“Tt is a most extraordinary thing,” said 


“Do you really think I am going to be- 
“Look at 
Is that the daughter of a bank- 
rupt?” 

“Oh, bless you, she doesn’t know 


ny 
aly 
. 





about it. No one knows, I tell you, 


that is why the information is invalu- 

But see; they are pushing her in a 
iy that would not do with most men.” 
It was indeed a curious pantomime that 
is being enacted before our eyes with a 
1inness it seemed incredible that others 
With eyebrow and elbow Mrs. 
Van Ruyven was remonstrating with her 
scowling daughter for ignoring the pres- 
ence of the young nabob. Anger only made 
Marcia more beautiful. Van Ruyven moved 
from one to the other with an attempt to | 
conceal purpose in his motions, but evident- 

+ prey to an eager desire to win. Now 

it I had been told, a thousand things I 
had noticed about Van Ruyven sprang up 
in confirmation of what I had just heard, 
of what I would have called an absurd 
slander 2 moment before. Bankrupt, fraud, 
beggar, coward, seemed written over a face 
that I had considered earnest and preoccu- 
pied, but decidedly aristocratic. My fan- | 
cied skill at physiognomy had to bear the | 
blow. I mentally vowed never to | 
trust to intuitions again. 

While such thoughts hurried through my 
mind, and I was breaking my way through 
a jungle of memories, conclusions, doubts, 


a 


did not see. 


rudest 


and impressions into a clear vista of actu. | 
ality, both Furnival and myself had taken } 
a peculiar attitude toward the Van Ruy- | 
vens, by no means unperceived by Marcia. | 
She had long seen that we were talking 
about her, and, as if she felt that something | 
unusual was about to happen or be uttered, | 
had instinetively moved forward until the } 
group about her was ranged in some sort 
defiantly over against us. The other peo- | 
ple had for the most part deserted the small- | 
er for the larger drawing-room, where the | 
dancers were now thick, and the floor dense- | 
ly crowded. 

Feeling sure that Marcia knew nothing 
of her position, and being unable to read 
from Mrs. Van Ruyven’s hard-lined face | 
whether she had been told the truth or not, | 
my heart was too much bubbling over with 
delight to resent Furnival’s tone and air. | 
It was at once unfeeling and patronizing; 
he had no care for the shock that must fall | 
on Marcia, and plainly considered me a lucky 
fellow to be warned in time from a perilous | 
alliance. But, as I have said, Marcia had | 
noticed the change in our expressions across | 
the room, and as I, without definite purpose, | 
took a few steps toward her, she moved sym- | 
pathetically forward out of the little group. | 

At the moment, when I hesitated what | 
should be my course, there happened an un- | 
usual commotion in the further drawing- 
room. Low cries, quick commands, and one 
or two shrieks were accompanied by an om- 
inous cracking as of timbers. 
that the floor was falling ; 
that there was no danger. 


MY UNCLE’S HEIRESS. 


| obeyed her loyally. 


;me ll 


A voice cried 
others called out | 
| street lamp, I thought she had never been 
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” cried Fur 
nival, and disappeared like a flash. 


“T knew that would come! 

There was no immediate danger, but the 
panic had set in. A crowd was struggling 
in the little room between us and the draw- 
ing-room, tearing the curtains as it came. 
Marcia had turned deadly pale, and cast a 
frightened glance at her friends; then 
looked for Furnival, then at , and half 
held out her hands. I was at her side, and 
hurried her out of the room by a side pas- 
sage. 

“Take care of mamma. Put her in the 
first carriage you find!” cried Marcia, impe- 
riously, to her followers ; and doubtless they 


she 


me 


I managed to get her 
down the stairs, full of fainting women and 
exasperated men who were assuring them 
that it The dressing- 
room for men being luckily on the lower 


was a false alarm. 


| floor, I got a coat to cover her shoulders, 
| and took her out on the sidewalk. 


It was some distance to her carriage, 
which stood far down the line of coaches. 
“Marcia, advise me,” said I. “Suppose 
1 love with a woman who thinks her- 
selfan heiress. Butreallysheispoor. She 
has treated me shamefully. Would you con- 


sider yourself bound, on discovering that she 


| is @ pauper ?” 


“ Bound ?” said she, recklessly ; but paus- 
ing, with a little quaver in her voice—* No.” 

“ But suppose I love her to distraction ?” 

“She is a lucky woman,” said Marcia, 
gloomily. 

“ Suppose it is you, Marcia?” 

“T?—what do you mean? Not that our 
fortune is gone ?—not that we are paupers ?” 

“So I hear, Marcia.” 

She stopped short, laughed a little wild- 
ly, and burst into tears. I covered her as 
best I could with the coat, but every one on 
the street was so much excited by the ru- 
mor of an accident, that for the moment it 
was hardly noticed. 

“T can understand how hard it must be,” 
said I, feeling not a little uncomfortable at 
the way in which she took it. “ But it is 
cruel that you should not know of it.” 

“Hard!” cried Marcia, lifting a face glit- 
tering with those strongest tokens of emo- 
tion—tears. “I never was so happy in my 
life. There’s a weight gone from here.” 

Before I could say a word, she had stripped 
her arms and hands of the bangles and 
rings that covered them, and had thrown 
them broadcast to a crowd of men and chil- 
dren which had closed about us in open- 
mouthed wonder. I hastened to put her in 
the carriage before she did any thing more. 
Then I stood hesitating, pale with longing, 
red with hope and embarrassment, uncer- 
tain whether to shut the door or not. The 
coat had fallen from her shoulders, and as 
she leaned forward in the harsh light of the 
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autiful, although the 
k falter. 


feel so lonely 


for first time I 


her loo 
“y in the world,” she stut- 
tered, as if groping her way in her own 
“Ts that the way beggars feel ?” 
iid nothing, but 


swung the deor par- 
‘What a change it makes in every thi 


hi 
How 
father! 


, 
ng 
and selfish I have been! Poor 
not utter 


the door i , while 


a word, but held 
{ I looked down into 
her eve S. 

“Don’t you think 
enough?” she 


question I | 


we have suffered 
Whispered, in answer to a 
lL not asked with my lips, 


ad 


blushing down to her shoulders, and holding | 


out her hands, no longer disfigured by their 
barbarous ornaments, with the same gesture 
she had used in the room above. 

Phat carriage door was my gate to para- 
dise. I whirled 
away. 


sprang in, and we were 


My own cigar had gone out during Uncle 
David’s story of his courtship. 
Presently a rap was heard; Uncle David sat 
over the fire with his face in his hands, and 
I slipped to the door. When I came back I 
said, with some embarrassment, 


“ Aunt Marcia sends to say that you must | 


come at once—that you are late already.” 
My David without a word, 
crossed the floor noiselessly, but lingered at 
the doorway till he caught my eye. 
face had a peculiar expression of depreea 
tion and warning. He smiled faintly, and 


unele rose 


raised one finger to his lips; and J—I do | 


not know exactly why—blushed. 


J AMRACH’S. 


I was spell- | 
bound, and almost feared to look in his face. | 


His | 


| miles 


there, on which oceasion he conducted ¢ 
onel Forney. I have not seen the ¢ 
colonel’s new volume about England. 
from his guide’s account, I should. sa 
distinguished editor hardly took su: 

of himself as might have been expected { 

a representative Philadelphian. HH: 
said to have escaped from a bird five 
tall, with a bowie-knife for a beak, 1 
aimed to stab him in the back, only to ru; 
into dangerous proximity to a jacka 
tiger, which immediately formed an inj 
gating committee, and began to feel whet 
er he had any Pacific subsidy in his n 
pockets. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the « 
riences of these gentlemen, I set out vi t 
day to beard the lions in their den. It is ; 
long way off from Kensington—about 
and it takes one past many curio 
old places. One may pause to look in uy 
the quaint old room at Clerkenwell wlx 


| Dr. Johnson sat so long editing the first ] 
| riodical ever published, The Gentleman's Mag- 


azine. A cofiee-house is attached to it, where 
the wine is better than the coffee, the nature 


of which drink, as sold in public places 


| England, is what no fellow can find out 


The old wooden arm-chair in which tl 
doctor sat while writing most of his work 
is kept there in good condition. 


What mor 
natural than to sit in it? Every visitor 


| does, but only to find every body in tl 
| room gather around him, and point to soni 


printed verses framed just above it. 1! 
verses are as follows, and many faces hay 


| grown serious while perusing them : 


LITERARY friend of mine, connected, 


i I believe, with the Daily News, hearing 


that I was going to visit that mysterious | 


mart 


London known as “Jamrach’s,” told me 
that few persons returned from that place 


in an unmutilated condition. He 


Ss 


of living animals at the East End of | 


illus- | 


trated his remarks by reference to the fate | 
of some of his own personal friends, one of | 
whom had the flesh of his back torn into | 


strips by a bear, another had been fearfully 
bitten and clawed about by 
leopard, while a third had the whole ef his 
clothes torn off by a monkey, and was taken 
home in a four-wheeled cab wrapped up in 


a policeman’s great-coat. The animals were, | 


he assured me, none of your civilized beasts 


tween them and the visitor but the thin | here long without seeing. 


(I think) a} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“ere ponderous Johnson sat some years 
dered, 
Giant in bulk, mighty in mental strength, 
While simple Goldsmith silent sat and wonder 
At thoughts so strong in words of such g 
length. 
Dream'st thou, thon halting traveller, at this gat 
That thon art fit to fill this famous chair? 
Mount up to it, and thou shalt learn, too late, 
If not too soon, what thy transgressions ar 
What pains await the pilgrim to this shrine 
That takes the chair to which no duty calls. 
Him thus exempt from blame and shame and fi 
But let him stand his ground, nor fly these walls, 
When Johnson’s grumbling ghost growls under- 
ground, 
‘Pardon this wretch profane that sknps THE BOTTLE 
rounD!’” 


and pon- 
and por 


Having paid for the bottle that passes 


round, and bowed to the good wishes ex- 


pressed in proper Johnsonese by the com- 


| pany, the ambitious pilgrim may pass on. 


But being in the room at an hour when no 
company is present, I take my surreptitious 
sit with impunity, and pass on. I think it 


| best, however, before proceeding further 
with polished manners, such as may be found | amidst the snares of the old city, to obtain 
in the Zoological Gardens, but fresh from | the companionship of a Londoner, who also 
their native jungles, and with nothing be- | knows sundry by-ways which one may live 


He takes me, for 


sides of large tea-chests. He finished up | instance, through “ Alderman’s Walk”—an 
with a graphic account of his last visit! ancient open space devoted to the infant 
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dwe i] 
dl terms with flamingoes, wild-ducks, and 
ially with a large turkey, 

h struts about with patriarchal pomp, 

rseeing the other birds. There is 
tain playing, at which the ragged ur- 

3; are gazing on this hot day, and sor- 

ne that they were not born ducks. We 

next at the “Clothes Exchange,” to 

h admission is granted for a penny, 

opportunity 
for 
An elderly gen- 
in who had more hats than he required 


ney democracy, who there on 


American 


} 
iso a 


person securing thus the 


exchanging an article he 


can spare 


» or she may covet. 


iis own wardrobe ottered one to a friend 
<change for boots, describing the hat as 
st-rate article, with nothing whatever 
matter with it except a little shattering 
ed by the wheel of On all 
3 men, women, and children clamored 


a& wagon. 


various foreign languages their desire to 
inge garments of 
and female. An old woman wanted 
xchange with me for twelve shillings a 
t suitable for a boy of twelve. 


every description, 


I inform- 
her that the price was too small and the 
too. Next we pay a penny each to see 
<--works. They were chiefly models of 
irderers, Which a dingy old man described 
h automatic Here 
ant Coates, the Purtieet murderer, and his 
Wainwright and his vietim; Dr. 
hard, the poisoner; Fish, the Blaek- 

rm murderer; several other murderers ; 

e Claimant; Napoleon IIl.; the Shah; 
Garibaldi; the late Prince Consort ; the old 
renchwoman who lived upder many reigns, 
d died, aged 120, by an accident; the old 
oman who, in 1851, walked from Cornwall 
see the Queen, remarked unfavorably on 

r Majesty’s appearance within H. M.’s 
hearing, sO amusing the Queen that she 
rave heradinner and £5, Leaught a glimpse 
of an insufficiently suppressed handbill, an- 
nouncing that the Lennie mutineers were on 


tongue, were 


tim 5 


exhibition, and the impression was so strong 
that these wax-figures had, like those of 
Artemus Ward, been doing duty in other 
( ipacities, that the effect of the portraits 
was marred. Ieven suspected that one of 
the murderers was originally modeled to rep- 
resent the President of the United States, 
and his victim was not wholly unlike the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Here we are finally in Ratcliff Highway, 
where are the lowest, though not the most 
dangerous, dens in London. The police 
never dream of suppressing vice and vil- 
lainy in Ratcliff Highway, being only too 
glad if they can give it a semblance of out- 
ward decorum. This they can do at every 
other time than Saturday evening, when 
the blaze of blackguardism mounts to a con- 
flagration. Feeble indeed amidst all these 
grog-shops and brothels—at whose door- 
Ways, even in the early afternoon, the gay 


Ser- | 


ho 


spiders 
flies of all nat 
ed the poor li 
the street 


were sitting to all the sea-faring 
appear 
Seamen’s Bethel. It is in 
named for St. George; and this 
little ch ipel, able to hold tifty people , is the 
only visible spear pointed at the Dragon. 
The door and windows of the Bethel have 
on them notices in German, Frenc]l 


into their webs 


ns 


ttle 


and Portuguese, announcing when t serv- 
ices are respectively held in those languages. 
Inside. the Bethel there are pictures on the 
walls of various Bible scenes, with contexts 
in various languages. 
table a picture of Jephthah about to offer 
up his daughter as a sacrifice to Jehovah, 


I also observed on a 


with a printed narrative extolling the “ val- 


lant captain” and his daughter. Somehow 
this curious picture wove itself in with the 
poor gir! 


street outside. 


s who were being sacrificed in the 
It was a droll thing to ob- 
serve inside this Bethel the posters of the 
various theatres the neighborhood, the 
aged attendant saying, 
my surprise 
ed to know 


in 
when I expressed 
at this, that “ the sailors want- 
such things ;” but h 
said,** We have lived long 
enough in Ratcliff Highway to consider it a 
thing to be thankful for if a sailor 
nothing worse than the theatre.” 
But I must not forget my object 


Is expres- 


sion and tone 


is about 


which is 
to find how Jamrach manages the ferocities 
with which he has to deal. Entering into 
a small next to the street, I realize 
how, even when it is foul and sooty, the at- 


room 


mosphere around human beings is pure com- 
pared with that which ex mind wild 
is horrible. But a 

parrot close by the door tells me it is “ 


hale 8S are 
beasts. The smell big 
all 
right,” and I pass on to the back shop. 
Here I meet for the first time that strange 
genius Jamrach, “ Naturalist and Importer 
of Animals, Birds, and Shells.” This man, 
who will sell you any thing from a mouse to 
an elephant, from an insect to an ostrich, is 
a huge German, with a blonde and rosy face, 
and a substantial vigorous look about him 
which accords with his manner and his in- 
The visit was expected, and he 
at once prepared to show ime his 
merchandise, while I amused myself with 
some twenty droll little monkeys—marmo- 
—which, when I looked into their cage, 
massed themselves up into in 
such a way that their bodies were conceal- 
ed, and there was a pyramid of little human 
faces, with high white foreheads, whiskers, 
and twinkling eyes, altogether making a 
show I would have travelled twice 
to They are sold for pets at £2 a 
pair. Jamrach opens a trunk, and 
takes out of it with his hand a snake about 


telligence. 
eurious 


sets 


one corner 


as far 
see, 


then 


| three feet long, ash-colored save for a yel- 
lowish tint, and holds it out toward me with 


the innocent question whether it is not a 
fine fellow. The reptile has a strong body, 
holds itself straight out from his hand, like 








j 
4 
4 
? 
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a stick, then squirms from side to side too 
nsinuatingly for my taste, but its owner 
declares it never bites. “If it were to bite, 


it would be all up with you,” he serenely 
] 


added. Iwas glad it didn’t bite. I turned | 


around and found a doze n cobra heads erect- 
ed against the glass, within six inches of 


my head, and observing that the covering | 


to their box was only white paper, began to 
think it was time to see the tigers. Nor 
was the sitnation in the little room—some 
ten feet wide—made more cheerful by the 
fact that just then a boy was bitten by a 
boa brought in that morning. It made eight 
or ten little perforations in his finger. The 
boy was still at his work, and on my sugges- 
tion that the attention of a surgeon seemed 
desirable, a pale-faced clerk raised his head 


and said, “ Oh dear, no; we never go to phy- | 


sicians for a little thing like that. The only 
danger is that the animal sometimes leaves 
a tooth in the wound.” And he went on 
writing. Jamrach said: “These new boas are 
nasty-tempered. They came in this morn- 
ing. Vl show ’em to you.” I would have 
been willing to forego the sight, but he had 
already shoved out a round dumpy basket, 
a foot deep by more than that in diameter, 
and was unbinding the rope tied around it. 
He took off the cover, and there piled in one 
mass were nine young boa-constrictors, that 
on top being the one that bit the boy. They 
remained quiet—we did not interrupt their 
slumbers—and the lid was closed on them 
safely. It is difficult to imagine how there 
should be such a demand for snakes, but 


Jamrach supplies the zoological gardens of | 


Europe. There ought to be some experi- 
ments of a moral and zsthetic kind on these 
boas. One of these reptiles which Jamrach 
recently got had quite a curious history. 
An English ship which had stopped at a 
wharf at the African Cape had a sort of dance 


on board the evening before sailing for En- | 


gland, and a band played music during the 
night. It is supposed that the boa was at- 
tracted by this music. At any rate, it was 
discovered, after the ship was a week on its 
voyage, that a2 boa was on board. The first 
intimation of its presence was the disap- 
pearance of the rats with which the ship 
had long been infested. The crew and pas- 
sengers were at first alarmed, but they man- 
aged to make the animal a secure prisoner 
in that part of the ship in which he had se- 
creted himself; and when the vessel arrived 
in London, Jamrach was sent for, and took 
with him this amusing sea-serpent. 

A great deal of Jamrach’s custom is in 
providing variegated frogs and little tor- 
toises for aquaria. They are cheap, the tor- 
toises being sold sometimes for half a crown 
the halfdozen. They were crawling all about 
the area, and there was danger of treading 
onthem. But it is with birds that he drives 
the best trade, especially as the fashion of 
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having aviaries increases. Three recoms 
| filled with birds. When we went in one 
the parrots, of which forty or fifty have oy 
| cage about a yard square—an arrange: 
| which Jamrach says they like—all 
gling for precedence, clung to the 


wires, and began screaming at us with | 
clamors, in tones that seemed to eal 
\liberty. In another, the thousands of tiy 
sparrows just from Senegal, and others, tint 
ed and jeweled, natives of all parts of 

| world, raised their little voices with 
|same appeals. I felt a special sympat) 

| with a large number of my feathered « 
trymen, especially a flock of bluebirds, and 
could not help thinking that it is sad, when 
|such worthless scoundrels as Winslow 

| Brent are going into full-handed freedom, 


| these pretty innocents, because they ar 
worth eight shillings the pair, should be in- 
carcerated for life. But still more pathet 
was the scene in a room which had just bee 
| filled with birds from some distant regio 
brought and caged the same morning. Thy 
| birds are about as large as sparrows, and 
each had a separate cage, made of splinters 
| of wood, about five inches square. The birds 
are songsters by nature, but now among th 
| hundreds of them—their cages were piled 
two or three deep from floor to ceiling—not 
one little heart was cheery enough to chirp 
|out a note. The death-like stillness of thi 
room was only broken by the incessant tlut- 
| ter of each in its tiny prison. 

Passing to the rooms of the larger a 
mals, we found three small elephants. On 
was of a small species, and though tweuty- 
| five years old, was hardly larger than a 
|donkey. Another, though only eighteen 
; months old, had almost caught up with the 
elder in size. The three were tied, and havy- 
ing no chance to take other exercise, swayed 
their bodies to and fro, their heads up and 
| down, incessantly, and put out their trunks 
and feet, to withdraw them again with a 
machine-like regularity. There is a black 
bear, about the size of a Newfoundland dog, 
and even more harmless, awaiting sale as a 
family pet. His kindliness is guaranteed, 
Jamrach being responsible for any baby he 
may hug to death. Near him, however, is 
a very vicious crane, which continually en 
deayors to relieve the monotony of its con- 
finement by striking with its sharp beak at 
any eye that looks into its prison. A death 
had just occurred—that of a fine baboon, 
whose face looked humanly serene and touch- 
ing as it had escaped from the miserable cage 
in a dark room, where no doubt it had oft- 
en dreamed of its heaven of palm-trees and 
liberty. Opposite to it, a few yards distant, 
was another monkey, extremely intelligent 
in appearance, which sat gazing pensively, 
as I thought, over toward its neighbor, which 
had not that morning made its usual ap- 
| pearance at the front of its cage. Monkeys 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















been raised in price by Darwinism, 
Jamrach can not meet the demand. 
were seals and emus and a raccoon, 

ll manner of handsome cats and Tas- 

in devils and ichneumons. Iwas much 
ested in observing a lion, which had 
been caught, when it was fed. It re- 
ied how much less used it was to civili- 
yn than our lions in Regent’s Park, by 
treacherous, predatory way in which it 
roached The large piece of 
3 ~ beef was no sooner put in between the 


2 ’ 
its 1lood. 


» bars than the lion, half crouching, ap- 
ched it softly and sidewise, as if afraid of 
scaping ; and having, in perfect silence, 

close enough, it gave a little spring at 
meat, closing its paws around it, fixing 

; teeth deep, and dragging the beef as if 
ere a living victim offto the corner of 
ive. Some of the other animals first 
the various pieces of meat cast to them, 

iil around, as if to kill them, before proceed- 
to devour them. This lion will go off 

; week to India, having been purchased 
. rajah for £100. The rajahs are very 

fond of collecting animals in their gardens. 
tigers, which 

re to be sent off that day to the new Sul- 
in. He paid £420 fon the two, not, I be- 
eve, for the purpose of letting them loose 


I saw, also, two magnificent 


JAMRACH’S. 


ong the insurgents, but for the gardens | 


th which the late Sultan so much delight- 
ed the people of Constantinople. The pres- 
ent Sultan evidently doesn’t mean to lionize 

ss than his predecessor. 

Altogether, I found my visit to Jamrach’s 

ctremely entertaining. I was astonished 
to tind how cheap many of his rarities were. 
He evidently has a vast business, orders 
coming in all the time from places as remote 
as Teheran, Constantinople, Cairo, and St. 
Petersburg. He has a monopoly of this 
queer business in Europe, and was much 
amused as he told me that the only city 
whose public gardens rarely came to him 
was London. There is a sort of feeling 
among the curators of the Zoological Gar- 
dens and the aquaria here that it will not 
be sufficiently impressive if an animal is 
known to have been bought in London 
Docks. They will, therefore, rather make 
offers to public gardens on the Continent 
which have duplicates, though in nearly 
every case the animal brought thence is one 


which had been previously sold by Jam- | 
He says that he can not supply Amer- | 


rach. 
ica, because the passage of animals over the 
Atlantic involves risks—that is, of course, 
to the animals, not their human fellow-voy- 
gers—which neither the transatlantic buy- 
er nor Jamrach is willing toineur. An at- 
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culiar and scientific merchant sells, he has 
an immense curiosity shop, almost equal in 
interest to a court of South 
Barbaric musical instruments, Burmese sa- 


Besides the living things which this pe- 


Kensington. 
cred gongs, Chinese dragon-shaped harps, 
vases from ancient Nineveh, Japanese work 
of infinite variety, idols, demons, bamboo 
carvings, shells by the ton, old armor, shields, 
buck-horns, ancient lamps—thousands of 
things which have been brought to him for 
purchase by sailors and captains from all 
the ends of the earth. One of the finest 
specimens of Japanese art which I 


ever seen is now in his possession 


have 
a nude 
female model so life-like as almost to cheat 
the eye, and so cunningly made that there 
is no conceivable attitude in which it can 
not be made to stand. Its price is £30, 
and it will no doubt be eagerly competed 
for when its arrival is made known among 
our artists, who have just now such a pas- 
sion for painting Japanese figures. 
Jamrach is such a very intelligent, well- 
informed, and affable man that a visit to 
his wonderful establishment, singularly en 
tertaiuing in itself, is rendered doubly so if 
one has his personal attendance. He is well 
acquainted with the London scientifie men, 
and the anthropologists keep a sharp eye 
upon his collections, continually enriched 
as they are by new importations. Just now, 
indeed, one little collection has caused con 
siderable excitement—about twenty small 
masks of human faces and heads (hollowed 
out behind), each about as large as Jam 
rach’s big fist, which were found in some Mex- 
ican graves. One of them has been sent to 
Darwin, who has expressed the deepest inte1 
est in it, and it is probable that the meaning 
of the burial of these little heads of burned 
clay in human graves will be discussed by 
the learned. Some of Jamrach’s visitors sug- 
gest that a race of small-headed people is im 
plied, but perhaps they were merely dummy 
heads, which were substituted when human 
sacrifices ceased. Colonel Lane Fox, presi- 
dent of the Royal Anthropological Society, 
has a curious little collection, which I have 
seen, of stone forms cut in the shape of 
jurns, but with human features cut on the 
side of each. These stones are not in any 
| case hollow, nor have they ever been so; 
they are simply dummy vases or urns. They 
were taken from graves (invariably ) in some 
semi-barbarous region. The question why 
ithese dummy vases, with human faces on 
them, should have been placed in graves 
| puzzled the London anthropologists for some 
time, but they are now generally agreed 
that they are fac-similes externally of cin- 


tendant must be sent either from America| erary urns. So long as cremation prevailed 
or London to accompany the wild beast, | in the region from which they were brought, 


which involves much expense. 


Jamrach | it was the custom to gather the ashes of the 


says there is now a very good importer in| dead in such urns, and to decorate them 


New York. 


with some attempt at portraiture of the per- 
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son deceased, all of which, however rude, 
vould involve trouble and expense. Gradu- 
ally the custom would be invested by time 
with sanctity ; it would be surrounded with 
ceremonies and haunted by superstitions ; 
and we may be pretty sure that it would be 
especially believed there—as it has been at 
some time in every region of the world 

that the souls of the dead would watch jeal- 
ously to see if, in any particular, the honors 
to their ashes fell short of usage, or were 
too economically rendered, with a view of 
avenging any such offense. When, there- 
fore, through some compulsory change, bur- 
ial superseded cremation, it seemed very im- 
portant to the people that the shades. of 
their dead should understand the new ar- 
rangement was not due to any stinginess. 
Lest it should be thought by either the dead 
or the living that they grudged their de- 
ceased relative the completest and most re- 
spectable funeral, they would buy the urn 
just as before,and bury it with the body,and 
the portrait should be cuton it. But when 
other generations had come, the laws of util- 


ity would modify the custom; the urns would 


be merely blocked out, the faces on them | 


would be conventionalized, and then the 
barbarian would have reached just the stage 
of funeral civilization which may be wit- 
nessed in London every day, where custom 
still preserves the homage of fuss and feath- 
ers and mummers for the dead long after 
their meaning is forgotten, and simply be- 
cause it is “mean,” and so forth, to econo- 
mize in the expenses of a funeral. 

I should have had little doubt that the 


twenty or thirty little heads at Jamrach’s | 


discovered in Mexican graves were substi- 
tutes for human sacrifices at those graves, 
but for a fact to which the careful German 
called my attention, namely, that no two of 


the faces were alike. Each was evidently 


meant to represent a human individuality. | 
And yet the heads are less than half the size 
of an ordinary head! It may still be that | 


these briek skulls and faces represent a 
transitional phase in the process I have de- 


scribed, in which it was necessary for the | 


slave to throw into his master’s grave either 
his head or something enough like it to 
cheat the ghostly eye, which should see it 
with a certain aerial perspective. 

After leaving Jamrach’s, somehow the peo- 
ple swarming along Ratcliff Highway ap- 
peared to possess curious animal traits, and, 
what is more, to be gainers by the associa- 
tion. A man, for instance, who was assidu- 


ous in his endeavors to punch the head ofa | 
young woman—who in all St. George-in- | 
the-East seemed to find no champion, | 


though a gaping crowd stood around—ap- 
peared to me a plain transmigration from 
that ugly wingless crane, with the bowie- 
knife beak, shying it at the human race. 
Now and then a cobra slipped furtively 
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past, pursuing it might be a bright-fi ' 

ed but lame and soiled bird. The 7 
voices that are growls, others that 
like the hyena and the Tasmanian « 
One has only to blur the outlines a ] 
like the old artist who with two st; 
could change the face of a tiger to th 
Venus—only to lose sight of the mo 
logical man and woman and listen to ¢} 
voices, look into their eyes, to see all 2 


cliff Highway alive with “arrested devel. \| 
opments:” as such not to be hated, a 4 
more than Jamrach’s lad hates the boa 
bit him this morning, but to be watched eve 
and sometimes caged, unless they az ; ‘ 
harmless as that African boa of the shi) 
and able to exterminate vermin that 
noxious. 

The population of this region is quite ¢ 
ferent from that of any other part of Lon- P 


don, there being women as well as sailors als 
from the East and West Indies, and Enelis 
people, too, from those remote coasts, corners, At 


and islands scattered about this kingdo: 

who not only retain bits of primitive cos- ;, 
tume, but in themselves seem to be mer 
fragments and hints of the normal English 

j}man. These people hardly fill the ideas ] p 
had formed of them from the pages of 

Charles Dickens—that is, not general] 

Dickens was far better at studying a select- 

ed character than at selecting one that is a Cl 
specimen of the rest, or in painting thi ' 
crowd. That tall dark girl with a ragged 
knot of hair falling down, engaged in live] 
altercation with somebody, might be Pleas- 
ant Riderhood, and yon slouching scoun- 
drel might be the “ Rogue;”’ and, as may : 
be easily imagined, I can find any wher . 
here the public-house of “The Six Jolly 
Fellowship Porters,’ with Miss Abby Pot- 
terson presiding at the bar. This crowd, 
}as a whole, does not seem to me—perhaps 


because I look at them prospectively from 
the point of view supplied by Jamrach’s 
beasts—so hopeless or joyless as they art 
often described. What they need is more 
beauty. What they are forever craving 
and seeking is beauty. They can be fasci- 
nated by sweet music, as for that matter 
even Jamrach’s reptiles may be. They will 
| idle away hours looking at wretched photo- 
graphs and dismal lithographs in a shop 
window. The only satisfaction for their 
famished ideality is the music-hall, the pen- 
ny gaff (wherein the very thieves insist that 
Vice shall be dramatically crushed and Vir- 
tue triumphant), the dance-house. A little 
green square decorated with flowers, with 


| 





| one of the many idle military bands playing 
in it during the afternoons, a good reading- 
}room and club, a museum and picture-gal- 
| lery (the West End collections could easily 

spare one without the public being aware 
|that any pictures or curiosities had been 
| transferred), and a large theatre, subsidized 




















covernment and under its strict su- 
m—these would not be very expen- 

revolutionary reforms, but they 
_ I feel sure, rescue St.George-in-the- 
1 the Dragon, which is decidedly 
ie better of him. 


n 
t} 
Ul 
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I.—AT LOW TIDE. 

rR. JACK DALY was seedy. The hay 
\| seed had been out of his hair a long 
é _but there was nothing growing, o1 
sprouting, in the field of his worldly 
tations. It was hard to say why this 

be so. Luck was against him, but 

d nature, and audacity were on his 

He had been so often discomfited, 

er, that defeat was beginning to tell 

n him, and he showed outward signs of 

ss; though he had not-yet lost faith in 

f. he bevan to have doubts of his coat. 

e time of our discovery of him he had 

n that aside, and was employed in a 

lv manner in making catch lines on a 
n in the office of his friend Benjamin, 

ce mate, who was managing a news- 

in a thrifty town. Benjamin upon 

3 stool was an American nineteenth-cen- 
oracle, giving forth weekly utterances 
the Daily Advertiser, which boasted a cir- 
tion in every State and Territory in 

Union, secured in some desperate cases 
. prudent use of the exchange list. He 

self, as a matter of policy, was dressed 

broadcloth coat, originally secured in 
ent of advertising, and not indicative 
mptuous living. ‘The two had worked 
silence for some time, when Benjamin, 
having thoroughly worked an idea into an 
editorial leader, turned about and watched 
Daly by the window, marking-pot in hand, 
rveying his work. 

“Jack,” said he,“ you must be putting 

eh art into that bulletin. I haven’t heard 
i whistle from you these ten minutes.” 

[couldn’t even get up a penny whistle.” 

“So hard up?” 

“So hard down—if down ever is hard. 
‘Gold 108” That middle figure is my fig- 
ire. Naught plus naught equals naught. 
Naught minus naught leaves naught. 
Naught times naught is naught. Sum total 
of Jack Daly, always naught.” 

“Pooh! Don’t cipher yourself in that 


style. I’ve seen you in worse straits, man; 


and if you’d follow my advice and take to 
paragraphs—” 

“Take to paregoric!” said Daly, throw- 
ing his brush down and stalking moodily 
to the table. “Frank, how do people make 
money ?” 

“Some are born to it, some achieve it 
and some have it thrust on them. I’ve al- 


ways thought you belonged to the third | 


class, But seriously, Jack, you really were 
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made for something better than this va 
grant lite, tossing pennies for a living. I 
hate this shop sometimes, with its turning 
of the gold of literature into the brass of 
trade—that’s one of your fine phrases; but 
I don’t believe I’m half as ashamed of my- 


seif as you are a 


this moment. You, an 
honor man at college, marking Dbulletin- 
It isn’t right. It isn’t right.” 
“Better than being a billiard marker, 
and I’ve been that for an hour. 


boards! 


I’m up one 
stair. But it’s harder going up stairs than 
sliding down the balusters, as one of your 
own poets hath said.” He spoke a little in 
coherently, keeping one eye out of the win- 


dow. “What’s the use—where’s my coa 
of a fellow having no handkerchief ?” 
“Nonsense, Jack! ery in earnest, if you 
are going to cry at all, and wipe your eyes 


on your coat sleeve, where you wear vo 





heart. 

‘Who talks of erying? I wasn’t think 
ing of blubber. It’s whalebones.” 

Vhat is the man talking about ?” 

“What? She isn’t neuter gender;” and 
he began executing a series of pantomimes 
before the window. 

“Bless my soul,” said the editor, “have 
you caught sight of over the way 

“Who is she, Frank?” Daly wheeled about 
and faced his friend with an energetic repe- 
tition of his question. “Whoisshe? What 
a face she has! That’s what puts me out 
with myself. It’s the sight of that girl hend- 
ing over her book or work that makes me 
vish my luck would turn.” 

‘I suppose you’ve seen her name a hun- 
dred times to one that you've seen her fa 
and written it too,” said Benjamin, rather 
contemptuously. 

* Her name ?” 

“Yes, her surname. The other is more 
than I know. Here, any where on this pa- 
per;” and he caught up the last issue of the 
Advertiser. “Look here. ‘Mr. Davy Humph- 
rey cautions the public against excessive 
waste of his Bean-stalk Hair Restorer. The 
preparation of which it is made is difficult 
to obtain, and there are fears lest the enor- 
mous demand for this wash may render the 
bottles extremely scarce.’ Bah! that is edi- 
torial writing. He wanted what he called 
an editorial notice.” Daly looked at his 

| friend narrowly, and asked, slowly, 
“Ts that old Davy Humphrey the father 


of. 

“Even so, and a precious father he is! 
| They say he nev go out of the 
house alone, and that she is as innocent of 
the world as a hen pe rched on the north 
pole. Oh, she’s a shy thing, no doubt, and 
| beautiful.” 

“And her mother? O matre pulchré filia 
pulchrior, et cetera ?” 

“No; the mother’s in the vocative case 
of illa.” 


ts her 


I 
} 
i 
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“Frank,” said Daly, beginning to waltz | frock-coat you’ve got on. It will coyer t}, 
with an office chair, “ ll win that girl, and | chicken.” 


I'll set the wish-wash river on fire too. Good 
heavens! what an idea I’ve got in my head! 
and may the word escape the hedge of my 
teeth! Take your pen, sit down quickly, and 
write as I bid you. Get out some of that 
pound-a-sheet note-paper, the special kind 

made of old carpets, I suppose. I'd as 
soon write on a shingle.” 

“Tm ready. Dictate, O Ciesar!’ 

“Date it. Write it ‘5 October,’ that’s the 


scholarly style, and suits the paper. Now } 


then: ‘Professor Davy Humphrey— ” 
“Sir? ‘Dear Sir? ‘Esteemed Sir? 
‘My dear Sir?’ ‘Dear father of a daugh- 
ter?” 
“Look here, Frank, you’re writing this 


note. Make a violent effort, and throw your- 


self into your own boots. You would say 
‘Sir’ Now, have you started ?” 

“6 Gin)? 
“<«T beg leave to make you acquainted 
with my friend Mr. J. Daly.’” 

“Mr. J. Daly.” Really I should hardly 
recognize him. I must bow myself to that 
gentleman. Good-by, Jack. Your servant, 
Mr. Daly.” 

“<Mr. Daly was a college classmate of 
mine, and took high honors. He has given 
of late great attention to the science and 
art of advertising— ” 

“ Has made his mark, in fact.” 

“* And has developed a scheme for ad- 
vertising which at once struck me as orig- 
inal and powerfully effective.’ ” 

“Tt strikes me 

“Go on, Frank. Don’t interrupt yourself. 
‘I can not help wishing that he may com- 
pare notes with you, who have given so much 
thought to this subject— ” 

“ Begged my thought, and wanted to pay 
for it in bottles of hair-oil.” 

“¢And I am not at all sure that you 
may not find his scheme likely to be of serv- 
ice to you. Mr. Daly has my entire confi- 
dence 

“Or else I shouldn’t be writing this non- 
sense.” 

“¢ And I cordially commend him to your 
favor. With great respect, F. Benjamin, 
editor of the Daily Advertiser’ Sand it, old 
boy.” 

“T haven’t quite finished. ‘Circulation 
in every State and Territory in the Union. 
Advertising bills payable in advance.’” 

“None of your nonsense, Frank. This is 
serious business.” 

“ What in the world are you up to, Jack ?” 

“Up to my ears in love, Frank, and up to 
the most be-yu-tiful game. Now lend me 
your coat.” 

“Well done! after indorsing you in that 
fashion.” 

“Just so. Write your name across my 
back with that genteel, double - breasted 


Jenjamin hesitated. 

| “Yowll bring the coat back, Jack ? 

won't pawn it for Hair Restorer ?” 
“Tl bring back a character under 

| then you'll have nothing to regret, } 

| keep the character, though, and lend jt + 

| you when you get out of your own.” 


| 
| 


| Mr.J. Daly determined tostrike whey yx 
own iron was hot, without too careful 

| quiry as to Mr. Humphrey’s. Blacking 
boots and giving himself as much ontwa; 
dignity as he had or could borrow, he pre. 
sented himself at the door of the elx 
|} as Mr. Humphrey preferred to be called. 
chemist, a taciturn man, with long haii 
| hind and before, and a shuffling gait whi 

|} gave him the appearance of always bi 
|in slippers, was pottering about his study, 
while his daughter was reading by the fire. 
The servant brought Daly’s card in, and Mr, 
Humphrey looked at it narrowly, not haying 
heard the name before, and doubtful as to 
what designs the stranger might have upo 
him; for his business being founded upon 

| secret basis, the chemist was in constant 
| fear lest his secret—a very thin one—should 
be penetrated. Principally from this caus 
he secluded his daughter, not taking lhe: 
into his confidence, but carefully excluding 
her from any one else’s confidence. She was 
somewhat ennuyée by reason of her limited 
life, and gathered herself up listlessly to 
leave the room as her father directed the 
servant to show the gentleman up. 

“Do not go out of the house, Capilla,” 
said her father, “nor too near the window” 
—the two injunctions which constituted tl: 
main body of laws which he imposed on her. 
At the moment of opening the door, Daly 
himself appeared on the other side, and so 
unexpectedly that the book which the girl 
held was jostled from her hand. He lifted 
it quickly and returned it to her. 

“Pardon my rudeness,” said he. “TI hope 
the book does not feel as badly as I do ;” and 
he smiled and passed in. 

“Sir, your obedient servant,” said Mr. 
Humphrey, interrupting a possible dialogue. 

“]T have the honor to bring an introduc- 
tion from my friend Mr. Benjamin, of the 
Advertiser, Sir,’ said Daly, handing the note 
which he had dictated. The old gentleman 
read it through twice very slowly, when he 
eyed Daly, who stood before him with his 
thumb and forefinger thrust into his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“Hm—ah! Mr. Daly, you are an adver- 
tiser ?” 

“Only a student, Sir, in that great sci- 
ence. I have passed the customary exami- 
nations at college, only to learn that there 


i 


| 


II.—STAKING NETS, 


| 
| 2 
I] 





are more rigid examinations required in the 























versity of human life, Professor Humph- 


Eh? ITlost that. I’m hard of hearing. 
Take a chair and sit down near me. There. 
was if you said ?” 

‘T said,” said Daly, raising his voice, “that 
i been struck with the skill which you 
shown, Sir, in advertising your great 
very.” 

It didn’t sound much like that.” 

‘It must have cost you much thought,” 
ed Daly, driving him off his old ground. 
It has cost a deal of money, Sir. These 

vspaper people set an extraordinary value 
heir squares, as they call them.” 

‘Yes, they charge a good round price. 

‘Eh?” 

I say”—raising his voice—* they charge 

good round price for a square—old idiot” 


‘Yes, a dollar first insertion, fifty per cent. 
ffeach subsequent one. What do you want, 
Sir?” he added, suddenly, looking sharply at 





Daly, who had scarcely arranged his face. | 


Daly met the question promptly. He laid 
s hat and stick on the floor by his side to 
secure impressiveness of gesture. 


“Professor Humphrey,” he said, holding | 


his companion’s eye, “I am an enthusiast in 

1e matter of advertising. I have travelled 
n England and in France, and extensively 
n our own country, observing the various 


methods used, I have stood before the sev- | 


eral pictures of Shoat’s Odonto by the hour, 


studying the effects. I have tracked Cold- | 
pepper’s Bitters and Duck’s Plantation Bit- | 


ters to the fountain-head. Duck was a man 


of genius. He deserved a regular Bunker 
Hill monument. He was as great an in-| 


ventor in his way as Columbus was in his. 


That idea of B. H.—1880—Z was an inspira- 


tion. It realizes the highest power of adver- 


tising idiocy. But,Sir,mark my words. Ad- | 


vertising is in its infancy, yet it is already 
getting into stale, worn ways. The news- 
papers ?—bah! board fences ?—bah! trade- 


marks? Professor Humphrey, the time has | 


come for a new era in advertising. The ad- 
vertiser must not only use the ordinary 
agencies; he must attack society, and rush 
in where ordinary mortals dare not tread. 
Look at me, Sir. I own I am an enthusi- 
ast. I believe in my ideas, I will revo- 
lutionize advertising. Give me the Bean- 
stalk Hair Restorer, put yourself under my 
guidance, and I will lead you to a glorious 


fame and fabulous wealth.” The chemist | 


rose and shuffled about the room. Daly 
wondered if he had overshot his mark, if 
he had borne on too hard. 

“Explain yourself, young man—explain 
yourself,” said the old gentleman, coming 
back and looking at his visitor. 

“Professor Humphrey,” said Daly, rising 


and laying his hand emphatically on his | 


shoulder, “you have the genius to invent 
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| the Bean-stalk Hair Restorer. I have the 
| genius to make it known. Instead of a few 
paltry newspapers feebly ringing its praises, 
you will find in me a living Homer singin 
it in the market-place or on the rostrum, by 


the hearth-stone, a daily, an hourly adver- 
tiser, an edition every five minutes, perme- 
ating society, stamping the impress of my 
character as an advertiser of this one arti- 
cle upon every being in the community. I 
will become a living, breathing bottle of 
Professor Davy Humphre y’s Bean-stalk Hair 
Restorer. I have no doubt this sounds a 
little figurative. 
I too am an inventor—an inventor of ways 


Details will come later. 


and means.” 

| “You seem in earnest,” said Humphre v,2 
little doubtfully, “and you certainly have 
a valuable flow of words, a sort of readi- 


ness of speec h, such as I have sometimes 
coveted.” 

|} “In earnest!’ said Daly, impressively. “I 
am in earnest indeed; I see my opportunity 
to elevate advertising to a place among the 
fine arts. Place your interests in my hands, 
and in one month you will find the whole 
| town talking of the Restorer. The papers 
will have paragraphs in every corner; the 
concert-room, the public meeting, the fami- 
ly gathering, every where there shall be one 
topic—Professor Davy Humphrey’s Bean- 
stalk Hair Restorer.” 

“ But—a—Mr. Daly, men of genius are 
sometimes—a—not satisfied with the mere 
compensation of—a—seeing their work 
prosper.” 
| “Twillbe frank with you. Istake all on 
success in this. Give me a month of trial, 
and at the end of that time, if you are satis- 
| fied, pay me only so much—no more than 
you expend on corks for your bottles.” The 
chemist reflected a moment. He had lately 
| laid in a considerable supply of corks. 
| “Do you mean corks that I buy during 
the coming month ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Young man, I will accept your offer, and 
I hope you will persevere.” 

“Very well,” said Daly, briskly; “at once 
to business, then. Be so good as to make 
| yourself ready to go with me to the photog- 
| rapher’s to-morrow at this hour. You will 
| need to procure a suit of knee breeches and 
| buckles. Your daughter—I presume that 
young lady whom I saw on entering is your 
daughter ?—will accompany us.” He spoke 
with decision, and the old gentleman looked 
| a little uneasy. 

“Yes, she is my daughter. But—is it nec- 
essary? She is somewhat timid and retir- 
ing. Ido not like to expose her.” 

“Have no fears, Sir. She will be under 
my protection also. Her womanly instinct 
| and fine taste will be needed. To-morrow, 
Sir, at the same hour. Present my duty to 
Good-morning ;” and he 


g 


| 





}your daughter. 
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bowed himself out of the room. As he pass- 
ed out into the entry, he threw his eyes up 
the staircase, and discovered the daughter 
slyly watching for him. He waved his hand 
gallantly, and opened the door into the 
street. The printing-office was opposite, 
and he did not fail to look back as he euter- 
ed the door. A bit of poplin near the win- 
dow into which he had often looked told 
him what he wanted to know, and he was 
300n at work again at his bulletin-board, 


Whistling gayly. 
Iil.—MARIANA IN THE MOATED GRANGE. 


Miss Capilla Humphrey had more than or- 
dinary curiosity about the young man who 


had presented himself at her father’s house. | 


The distance to the printing-oftice was not so 
great but she could make out with tolerable 
distinctness the features of a lively young 
man who had caught her attention as she 
sat at her own window. She had been 
somewhat puzzled by some of his demon- 
strations, but could not help understanding 
that his gesticulations had some reference 
to her. In the absence of general society, | 
she had been driven in upon books and pe- | 
riodicals, and in these she had soueht for 
materials from which to construct an out- | 
side world. Naturally she started from her- | 
self in spinning her web, and she found no 
ereat difiiculty in matching her general iso- 
lation with that of many others who had 
lived or were now living. Wiser heads than 
hers have been puzzled how to draw the line 
between the real and the ideal in the por- 
traiture of human life. 

When, therefore, she was confronted by 
the person whom thus far she had seen only | 
through a glass darkly, she was wrought up 
to a considerable height of expectation, and, 
in accordance with precedents in her books, | 
could scareely fail to anticipate some effect 
upon her own fortune. Sent out of the | 
room without learning the stranger’s name, | 
she had hovered over the balusters, and 
been rewarded by a salutation from the | 
young gentleman, whose instinet had so | 
surely discovered her whereabouts. As soon | 
as he was gone, she made haste to ascend to | 
her post of observation, and scarcely had | 
she taken her place, book in hand, a little 
way from the window, when she descried | 
him again at his window. She was in a| 
flutter of excitement, and divided between | 
a desire to watch him and a sense of timid- | 
ity at the boldness of her proceeding. | 

“Tt must be he!” she said to herself; and 
having been cut off from much companion- 
ship, she had easily acquired the habit of 
talking aloud to herself—a habit frequently 
mentioned of others in the books she read. 
“T see his manly form. His arm moves. I} 
wonder if he is not painting? Oh, what 
noble work of art is he engaged upon? I 
see his hand take the brush. He starts! 
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back to see the effect. He looks this ™ : po 
I must not look,” and she began to read j thi 
dustriously : ut 
| “She only said, ‘My life is dreary, Ju 
He cometh not,’ she said; mi 


She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary 
I would that I were dead!’ 


“Ah, Tennyson!” she went on, mu 


“thou knowest the heart. I wonde) n 
is looking still?” and she raised hei di 
timidly. “He is painting again. H: or 
| his handkerchief in his hand. I suppose | | 
ought not to What if he should see ; I 
She began tossing her handkerchief as jj W 
playing with herself, and then resumed |; 3] 
reading vigorously : ‘ 

* She drew her casement curtain by, e 


And gl 
‘IT declare, Tennyson is so stupid to-da 





ed athwart the glooming flats. 


Glooming flats! I wonder what they a 
I believe ’ma glooming flat;” and thereuy 
she gave her handkerchief a vigorous flirt 
“Oh, I mustn’t. Hesawit. But isn’t it « 


lightful? I wish I knew who he was. | } 
wonder if I ean possibly find out from fa- 
ther? Oh, if it should only be my Galahad! 
I must put my handkerchief up. He might 


seeit. Tl go away, and see if he goes too.” 
She changed her place. “ But I can’t 
him from here ;” and so she went back aga 
“There! he’s gone.” At that moment 
heard a knock at her door, and caught up 
her book. The servant came to call her t 
her father. Capilla’s heart gave a littk 
thump as she wondered if her father’s sum- 
mons had any thing to do with the young 


j}man. What was her astonishment when 
| she learned from her father that the young 


man was a Mr. Daly, who had formed a busi- 


| ness connection with him, and was to call 


the next day to accompany them both to 
the photographer’s. She heard it all with 
a demure countenance which helped to re- 
lieve Mr. Humphrey’s apprehensions. 

“Will he come to dine with us when we 
return ?” she asked. Mr. Humphrey retlect- 
ed. He had not thought of that. 

“Yes; I shall ask him. You will not 
have to see him except at dinner.” 


IV.—‘TO BE TAKEN EVERY HALF HOUR.” 

The photograph saloon of Mr. Warriner 
was the main picture-gallery of the town, 
and was almost entirely given up to por- 
traits and family groups. Criticism upon 
the pictures by the frequent visitors was 
apt to degenerate into criticisms of the per- 
sons portrayed; there were a few vague 
specimens of Portrait of a Gentleman, Por- 
trait of a Lady, but for most no catalogue 
was required; and as people who sift fo1 
their photographs always turn their weak- 
est side to the sun, there was an admirable 
opportunity for detecting the characters of 
all the public and private citizens of the 
place. On the morning when Mr. Daly pro- 
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wosed to escort his friends to Warriner’s, | “Am I to be kept waiting here in this fash- 


there was already a group present, assisting | ion?” At this point Capilla came forward 
t the self-sacrifice of the head of the party, | persuasively, and laid her hand on Daly’s 


ice Cushing, a somewhat portly gentle- | arm. 


ag 

1an who had recently attained moderate “Dear Mr. Daly,” said she, “we really 
cial honors. It was a secret pain to} could wait.” 

im that ermine was not the dress of gen- “ We waive the point,” said Jack, prompt- 


emen of his position, and he could make|ly. “Let the Superior Judge be taken first ;” 
it faint approach to the proper dignity of | and he turned on his heel and began pointing 
ss bv carrving with him a long dressing- | out the faces on the walls to Miss Humph- 
wn of gray stuff, in which to be taken in| rey and her father, giving little hints of 
varacter. He had not yet donned this, | character to the young lady, and oceasion- 
it was sitting before the camera, while his | ally shouting out some brief criticism to the 
fe and daughter were flitting about in a| father, who was more familiar with the faces 
sketchy manner, looking at him as if he were | than his daughter could be. Judge Cush- 
i piece of statuary. The photographer was | ing recovered his equanimity as well as he 
onstantly going into eclipse under a cloth | could, and resumed his position before the 
nto a dark closet, and bore the air of a} camera. 

| ‘*T] wish first to be taken as in the bosom 


| . . ” 
n importance. | of my family,” said he, and he directed Mrs. 


1an to whom five seconds was an eternity 


“Do your best, Warriner,” said the judge, | Cushing to stand where he could keep his 
s he watched the nervous man. “ Do your-| eyes on her. ‘ My dear,” he said, with a 
f credit. You won’t be the loser for it. | smile, as soon as the photographer notitied 
My position on the bench will secure the | him he was ready—*‘ my dear, will you pass 
photograph publicity, and I shall mention | me the sugar?” and then, with an energetic 
that it was taken by you. Not too cloudy | whisper to Warriner, “ Take me now,” while 
to-day, eh?” ithe smile still lingered about his mouth. 
“Oh dear, no, judge. We sometimes get | There was a moment of relaxation soon, as 
ip a cloud on purpose, you know; shake it | the photographer went off with the slide, 
o fashion before you, Sir,” and he caught | which the judge improved by rising from 
p a pasteboard cloud and brandished it | his chair and hastily donning his long dress- 
fore the magistrate. “It gives a hazy | ing-gown, which he folded about him with 
effect round the neck. Like a cloud, Sir?” | as near an approach to a toga-like severity 
{t that moment the door was opened, and | as the garment would allow. 
Daly entered, accompanied by Professor} “I will now,” said he, “be taken in my 
Humphrey—in an antique suit, in which he | official capacity.” He looked about for the 
oked as if he were made in two sections, | impertinent young man who had recently 
ind his legs could be unsere wed—and Capil- | disturbed his peace, and catching him with- 
a, who hovered a little in the background. | in the range of his eye, he pointed his fore- 
“Come in! come in!” said the photog- | finger in a threatening manner toward him, 


rapher, dropping his cloud. | and taking on the sternness of a Roman 
“Ah, Warriner,” said the young man, | judge, he asked, severely, 
“mixing your chemicals? I have brought “Young man, where were you last night 


you a patron—Professor Davy Humphrey, dis- | at half past ten o’clock ?—Take me now,” 
coverer and inventor of the renowned Bean- | he added in a whisper to the photographer, 
stalk Hair Restorer. Professor Humphrey | holding his features rigid meanwhile, and 
will be taken in several lights.” | keeping his forefinger uplifted. It was 
“Yes, yes; very much obliged. Please | some little time, indeed, before he recover- 
be seated, ladies and gentlemen. In one|} ed his every-day countenance. The photog- 
moment.” | rapher had come back from his visit to the 
“Professor Humphrey can not be put off,” | dark closet, and pronounced himself as tol- 
said Daly. ‘His time is too valuable to al-{ erably satisfied with the result. 
low him to be kept waiting for any one.” | “The first is quite chatty, quite chatty,” 
“T say, Warriner,” said the judge, taking | said he; “the last one comes out strong. 
his head out of the rest where he had been | You’ll like that, I am sure.” 
holding it stiffly, “ get that camera in order.” “Very well,” said the judge, leaving. 
“Yes, Sir; yes, Sir; in one moment. Real- | “ You may send me proofs to-morrow.” And 
ly, Professor Hamphrey—” And the photog- | he left the room with his wife and dangh- 
rapher cast a despairing look at Daly. | ter, quite ignoring the other party. But 
“This is Professor Humphrey, Warriner,” | Jack was ready to come forward, and he 
said the young man, waving his hand toward | confronted the photographer again. 


the old gentleman as if he were a wax figure “Come, Mr. Warriner, we’ve been as pa- 
onexhibition. “You will please proceed to | tient as possible. Now let us see what you 
take a photograph of him.” |can do. This lady will be satisfied with 


“And Lam Judge Cushing, of the Superior | nothing of her father except the very best; 
Court,” said the magistrate, bouncing up. | and, let me tell you, these photographs will 
Vou. LVI.—No. 331.—8 
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be seen every where soon, and your fortune 
will be made if your pictures will be well 
made. Professor Humphrey will be taken 


in a series of studies, showing the genesis 


and process of his discovery, from the sim- | 


ple human hair in the first instance, to the 
perfect bottle of Hair Restorer in the last.” 


These words, spoken in a rotund voice, | 


were not lost upon the professor, who here 

inte rye ted, ** The process does not disclose 

the secret of my discovery, Mr. Warriner ?” 
“Not a bit of it—not a bit,” said Daly. 

“We're going to have one picture where the 

professor has his back turned to us, and he 
‘ 


IS SI 


ooping over his bottles, just performing 
the secret act which perfects his work. Any 


one may peep through a key-hole then, and | 


he won’t discover any thing. It’s this se- 
cret philosophy, Miss Capilla, that stamps 
your father as a great man.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so,” said she; 
“for, as I told you before, it is hard for me 
to take much interest in my father’s pur- 
suit.” 

“ Ah! nature is a great chemist, too. How 
poorly we imitate her wonderful mysteries! 
But to business.” 

The party had supplied themselves, be- 
fore leaving the house, with various ap- 
purtenances that would serve to mark the 
processes of the professor's discovery, and, 
producing these, a series of tableaux was ar- 
ranged, in which the professor and a bottle 
were the principal actors; a pestle and mor- 


tar were also among the dramatic features, | 


and a flowing lock of hair, which came out 
rather indistinctly in the picture. The pro- 


fessor always came out well. His venerable | 


figure showed to excellent advantage which- 


ever way it was turned; and Daly, with the | 
active assistance of Capilla, arranged the 


scenes, until both the photographer and the 
victim, as he might fairly be called, were 
quite exhausted. At length the session was 
ended. 

“Proofs now, good Warriner,” said Daly, 
in exhilaration. “If every thing goes well, 
you may expect unlimited orders. Be as 
quick as you can about it.” 

He marched off with his party, and cheer- 
fully accepted Professor Humphrey’s invi- 
tation to dinner. He had already elbowed 
his way, without reserve, into a familiar ac- 


quaintance with the house, and he improved | 


the hour of dinner not only in dining, but 
in opening his store of anecdote and talk, 
and distributing freely to his two compan- 


!| person, and he frequently gave out notic 
I ’ | ys ’ 
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repeated, in which he recklessly heroizeg 
himself, to avoid too much circumlo ution 
in narrative, finding it easier to shoulder ql] 
| the responsibility of an adventure than ti 
| confuse his auditor by quoting authorities 
|The girl had fed so much upon romance 
| that she had nothing in her slender exper 
ence of the world to serve as a standard of 
| measurement by which to try Daly’s stories 
They parted excellent friends, and Daly un 
| reservedly reported to his friend Benjamj 
| that Capilla Humphrey was the most i, 
credulously beautiful and beautifully cred 
ulous girl he had ever had the fortune to 
meet. 

| V.—THE PROOFS, 


It was several days after the judge and 
| the professor had victimized themselves f i] 
| the public good, and the town was already 
| in full possession of their features. For 
lack, perhaps, of an energetic friend, the 
judge’s pictures were by ho means so con 
not so various. But the judge was mor 
accessible to the public in his own proper 


| Spicuous as the professor's, and certainly 
| 


}in a social way, that he could be found al 
| most every evening in the bosom of his 
| family. He was relaxing on one such even 
| ing, reading his paper, while his wife and 
| daughter, dressed for receiving any of th 
| judge’s callers, were talking together in 
llow tones. The professor’s conspicuous 
| ness had not failed to render Daly himself a 
| somewhat public person; as a younger man, 
he was likely to be subjected to a mor 
searching criticism, 

Miss Cushing delivered her opinion in 
| brief in the words: “ He certainly is a very 
showy gentleman.” 

Mrs. Cushing, as large a shadow as her 
husband was substance, modified the state- 
ment: “ His airis not that of perfect repose 
I have not forgotten his conduct at War- 
| ° , 


riner’s.’ 


| “Still, he is a man that has what I call 
| dash. He is a great traveller and connois 
lseur, I am told. I wonder if he is any 
connection of that odd old Humphrey? 
| How one does see his picture every where! 
| What’s the matter, papa?” Judge Cushing 
| had thrown his paper down with unassumed 
annoyance. 

“Disgusting! Itis perfectly unbearable 
| These mountebanks follow one every where. 
|The papers are full of them. They leave 
| one no peace. Ill stop my paper.” Miss 


ions. To Capilla it was, in truth, a sensa- | Cushing meanwhile had picked up the pa- 
tion. Never before had she heard so voluble | per and adjusted her eyeglasses. 


a young man, and the unflagging cheerful- | 


“What is it?’ she asked, more curious 


ness of their guest was a novelty to her. It | than disturbed. 


was, in fact, a burst of sunshine in upon a | 
room which had accumulated cobwebs until 
they seemed the natural surroundings of | 
human life. Most of all, she listened en- 
tranced to the tales of adveuture which Daly 


“It’s that confounded photograph busi- 
ness.” And the judge caught up a maga- 


| zine, as if he would drown his vexation in 


good literature. 
Miss Cushing found the offensive para- 











. vetting to have very wide application. 
We have been quite struck with the in 
1 with which it has been applied to | 
P ts of domestic use. We were shown 
: erday a complete dinner service or- 
nted with photographs of Professor 
" y Humphrey, the great chemist and dis 
rer ol the Bean- stalk Hair Restorer. 
Phere is a fine set of carved chamber furni- 
at Trott’s, with photographs of the 
~_ eminent man set in the panels; on 
) king in the morning, one’s eye would 
t upon his benignant countenance on 
foot-board, as if he had been keeping 
h all night, waiting to recommend an 
y use Of his Hair Restorer. There ar 
ut interesting lamp shades at Shrove’s, 
: iade of porcelain, four-sided, and each 
¢ a different view of the professor. 
Cox’s there is the new style Humphrey 
n which the portrait is placed inside 
rown, where the owner always looks to 
~ fhe has his own hat. Some very pret 
ens have been made for ope ra-glass- 
; o bottles of the shape so familiarly 
3 own as that of the Restorer; on looking 
ei rough the lenses, one is surprised and 
<1 that wherever he turns his glass he 
iys sees the professor; his portrait is | 
ved as a protecting cap to the lenses, 
Mg d can be removed. An ingenious game, 
he-bye, has been invented, in which 
re are sides taken, one by the professor 
sis uid the other by the public, and it is a cu- 
: rious property of the game that the pro- 
con fessor always wins. We understand that 
: the nine-pins in all the more fashionable al- 
he! ye have been replaced by imitation bot- 
F tles, marked by the well-known signs, and 
is said, though we do not vouch for the 
‘at truth of this, that the balls in the bowling- 
i alley are found at the end of the game to be 
a} covered with a slight coating of hair, show- 
“4 ng that the mere contact with the imita- 
* tion bottles has an extraordinary effect. <A 
. prize has been offered see another place | 
ial in our columns—for the largest number of 
a vords to be made, according to the popular 
*- game Verbaneum, out of the title “ Bean- 
stalk Hair Restorer.”’ How perfectly ab- 
lk surd !” 
ai ‘It is certainly very extraordinary,” said 
¥ her mother. “How much is it a bottle, 
3 Clarissa? Do you see any advertisement ? 
a “It is perfectly abominable,” broke in 
Judge Cushing. “ This thing should be in 
ts dicted for a nuisance. The next thing, 
these advertisers will be walking into one’s 
a own house and proclaiming their wares.” 
. At this moment a servant entered with a 
in card. The judge looked at it and threw it 
down on the table. “Show him up,” said 
5 he to the servant. “ [ll show him up.” 
“Why, it’s Mr. Daly, mamma!” said Miss 
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and read it through for her moth- 
“é¢The art « 


f photography 


beneht. 








and that 


Cushing, 


presently gentlemai 
stepped jauntily into the room, bowing right 


and lett, and accosting the judge before he 


ild utter a 


col protest: 

“T should es m it an honor, Judge Cush 
ing, to speak of public business before thi 
members of your household. I am not un 


aware of the noble stand you have taken in 


the matter of woman suffrage, and how ad 
mirably you have shown that woman in the 
household exercises a tal more pot it swa 

than she possibly could in the ward room. 
It is easy to see whence the force of Judge 


1adam, 


and he turned to Mrs. Cushing, who bowed 
haughtily. 

“Be seated, Sir rid the jude i little 
stiftl if you have come on public busi 
hess. 

‘“T have that honor. I have been abroad, 
looking into the corrupt organization ot 
foreigu countries, and I come back mor 
than ever proud of that system by which 
we make our individual strength felt in the 
government. It is the glory of our system, 
Sir, that the true men of genius inevitably 
come to the suriace 

‘In time, Sir, in time,” said the judge, 


| nodding sagaciously. 


* But there 


earnest 


is such a thing as sudden and 


recognition of greatness, which in 


sists on its plans being at once carried out. 


| You are aware, I presume, that the canvass 
for a Representative from this district is 
active ?” 


“T have been in the way 
Mr. Dal 


you wish for a more private 


of observing it 
may that 
Mrs. Cush- 


somewhat; but, it be 
ing, Clarissa 
“ No, no. 


deny myself the pleasure o 
in this matter. 


I beg of you, ladies I can not 
f associating them 
I come, then, as a sort ot 
committee, I may say, on the part of your 
townsmen to express the unanimous wish 
of the that you 


your name to be used as chairman of a pub- 


community would allow 


lic meeting for the purpose of nomi 
Professor Davy 
discovere! 


nating 
ned 


Daly uttered these last words 


Humphrey, the renov 


rapidly, but not with sufficient rapidity to 
| outstrip Jud; 


re 


Cushing’s explosion of wrath. 


vec Oa of my house, you scoundrel !—out of 


he « 


had taken care 


xclaimed ; and Jack, who 


to h 


my house!” 


not burn is bridges be- 
hind him, retreated in good condition, leav- 
ling behind him a souvenir in the shape of 


the professor, taken just 


a photograph of 


r his secret. 


when developin 


VIL—THE HOME-STRBTCH. 


Although Beujamin was a good friend of 
Daly’s, it became evident to him before lon 
that his soldier of fortune did not report to 
Capilla Huimphrey’s 
it the 


urer Was, perhaps, more explicit in his 


him all his campaigns. 
name was mentioned less and less, bt 


aavelt 
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detail of the episodes of his experiment on 
the public. The two were in the office the 
next morning, and Daly had been elabora- 
ting to his friend his freak of the night 
before. 


“Well, Jack, from your account,” said 
Benjamin, “I should say you had come near 
needing the Hair Restorer yourself at Judge 
Cushing’s.” 

‘A good item, Frank. 


your mince-meat column.” 


Put that down in 


“Look here, Jack, I’m getting a little 
ennuyé of this thing. That preposterous | 
paragraph of yours about the photographs | 
has brought me letters from every body 
mentioned in it, and a good many besides. | 
I can’t persuade them that the satire was 
perfectly apparent ; 
them they’re idiots themselves. 


it’s the same as telling 
And I sup- 
pose Judge Cushing will be round presently | 
to learn about the public meeting which 
never took place.” 
“Oh, ’'d have managed to get up the 
meeting, if 1 could once have secured the 
judge.” 
“Oh, no doubt of that. First catch your | 
judge, though.” | 
“ Well, let all that go; Ihave more serious 
business on hand. I suppose you wouldn’t | 
expect it from such a rattle-brained fellow 
as Iam. Ihave made up my mind to elope 
with Miss Humphrey.” 
“That’s an occupation for a serious-mind- 
ed young man. Has the young lady a mind 
to elope with you?” 
“J more than half believe it. Her father | 
is the great difficulty.” 


| 


“T should think he might be—a venerable 
difficulty, at least, if not great. Why don’t 
you ask him to let you elope with his dangh- 
ter ?” | 

“ Just what I mean to do.” | 

* Ask him to go along with you, too?” | 

“Listen, Frank. To-morrow night there | 
is to be a lecture by Emerson. Professor | 
Humphrey will go to it; so will his daugh- | 
ter. So willa man somewhat advanced in years. | 
Early in the evening, do you find some ex- | 
cuse to get the professor out of the hall.” 

“Come, come, Jack; I don’t mind your 
eloping, but don’t drag me into this affair; 
especially don’t ask me to elope with the 
professor. I must draw the line some- | 
where.” | 

“Tf I get the professor’s consent, will 
you?” 

“ Consent to your eloping with his daugh- 
ter?—yes. To my eloping with him ?—no.” | 

“So be it. I have faith in you, but I 
have a good deal more faith in myself.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his expression 
of confidence, Daly felt that he was upon 
ticklish ground. 


Of Capilla’s confidence in 


him he was assured, and he was pretty cer- 
tain also that the idea of elopement would 
be to her the only correct and straightfor- 


| was less confident of himself. 


to the point of staking every thing o 


| quickly. 
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ward way of marriage. 


With the faths 
He ha 
ticed that the old gentleman had taken e 
of late to keep his daughter out of the y 
and in general to treat him with som: 


picion. It was this which had driven |] 


final throw. His month, moreover, was 


| He had exhausted all pecuniary resout 


and though the sale of the Restorer had 


| creased wonderfully, he knew that the « 


penses of his advertising would soon }\ 
brought upon the close proprietor. 
knew there was but one road to his p 
pose, and that lay through the chemist’s 
unbounded craving for publicity as reg 
ed his Hair Restorer. 

As good luck would have it, Mr. Hump! 
rey was out when he called, shortly aft 


his interview with the editor, and he h 
an opportunity to see the daughter alone 
the first he had enjoyed for several days 
She came at once to her father’s room, wher 
Daly was waiting. 

“When will your father return?” as] 


Daly, energetically, as soon as the door was 
closed. 

“Tn fifteen minutes,” she replied. 

“Ts fifteen minutes long enough for m 
to say one word to you, Capilla? Do yo 
think that I have been here day after day 
merely to carry on your father’s business ? 
Is it for that I have used my ingenuity, my 
wit, my adroitness? I must say my wor 
I did it all for you—for you. It 
was because I loved you from the first mo 
ment that I saw you at your window—yes, 
long before I could ever get a look from you 
And here I have come to-day to tell you this 
Is it all for nothing? ShallI go?” And he 
started as if to leave her; for the whole at 
fair, in his excitement, seemed to call for des 
perate hurry. It was railroad love-making 

“No, no!” she cried. “Do not go. I sup 
pose I ought to hold back—people do; but 
somehow I can’t. I never saw any one be- 
fore, and—and I didn’t know it would be 
like this.” And the poor girl burst into 
tears, half of joy, and half of vexation that 
her love affair should have so little of the 
lingering joy long drawn out. Daly really 
honestly loved her before; but at this, any 
possible uncertainty vanished, and in the 
few minutes which remained he was as lover- 
like as possible. 

“Father will never consent,” said Capilla. 
“Oh, he has scolded me dreadfully about 
you, and he has tried every way to prevent 
my seeing you.” 

“T know it—I know it. But trust me, 
Capilla. He will be back shortly. I have 
a plan. Look as incredulous as you will, 
but he will himself explain it to you. I 
may not see you till to-morrow evening. 
Do just as he tells you up to that time, then 
trust me implicitly. Promise me.” 
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‘Oh, I don’t need to promise you.” 

‘a 

+. wait for him. It will spoil all if you are 

Good-by, but only for two 
Capilla went up to her 


m, and none too soon, for scarcely had 


' 
e. Quick! 


¢ days; then 


Daly seated himself in a patient attitude | sary to explain it all 


ore Mr. Humphrey entered. 
I waited for you, Mr. Humphrey, as I 


something of importance to suggest to 
, 
Mr. Da 


‘Money! That’s on the other side. I 


en go quickly now, and leave me here | wit 


being inthe wind. The whole place is alive 
nh Humphrey’s daughter 
Humphrey, the inventor of the Bean-stalk 


Hair Restorer! 





excitement. 


“Mr. Daly, you are a man of genius. This 


is worthy of you. And it won’t be neces 
to my daughter ?” 
“Not a bit of it. All you need to say is, 
} 





when you are at the lecture and are called 
out, ‘My friend Mr. Osborn is here, and if 


I invite him to the house you can go home 


It won't do to spend much more money, | with him in the « arriage, as I am obliged to 


stay here,’ or something to that effect. She 


needn’t surmise any thing, and I'll keep 








pose you know that an order came this/ quiet. In fact, to make sure, ll not come 

ng by telegraph for fifty cases to go} here again until after the lecture. I can 

West. They have been scalping out there, | join in the hue and cry, you know, as soon 
I suppose.” as I get my disguise off.” 

‘Well, well; the sales do improve a little ;” “We'll do it! we'll do it!” said the old 

id the old gentleman grinned slyly. professor, rubbing his hands ; “and it won’t 

‘Thave one final stake,” said Daly, smooth- | cost any thing. 
¢ his chin. “My month is up to-morrow. “No; it’s what I call a far-thing advertise- 
If that does not suc¢ eed, then I'll leave your | me nt,” said Jack, biddin vy him good morning. 


service, 


‘So. so; well, well. 


Don’t be in a hurry, 


Mr. Daly. We’ve done pretty well—pretty 
well. Dve no fault to find. Don’t risk too 
h. Some one thing may fail, but don’t 


e too much cast down by that—not too 
ch cast down. Still—still, suppose you 
what you have in your mind.” 

‘Very well. I propose to elope with you 
rhit pi? 


¢ 
“Sir!” 





Daly burst into a laugh. 
“Good! that’s what I call the first proof 
Oh dear! 


of the advertisement. one would 


think I was in earnest.” 


“ Pardon me, Sir; it looked very much like 
it indeed: and indeed I have heard talk 

“No doubt of it 
y, warmly. 


no doubt of it,” said 





) “T have been too closely en- 
gaged with you in this great enterprise not 
to have brought down upon myself the 
charge of ulterior motives ; 
believe it. 
prematurely stated. I used the word elope 
unadvisedly ; I should have said abduct. 


but you will not 


Let us see. 


I have taken pains that an eld- 
erly man should be seen about town the last 


VIL—UNDER THE HEAD OF MARRIAGES, 


The eventful day proved a stormy one. 


Snow began to fall in the afternoon, and 


continued steadily into the evening. The 
lecture hall, however, was well filled, and 
the audience waited patiently for the lect- 
urer. The hour came and passed, and a 
general un¢ 
Humphrey, 


1 


In tl 


asiness began to prevail. Mr. 
with his daughter, was present 


e front seat, and, as usual, made him- 
self as conspicuous as possible, turning slow- 
ly about like a wax figure in a dress-maker’s 


» as to show himself on all 


shop window, s 
sides. His daughter had rarely been seen 
with her father, and her beauty also attract- 
ed attention. Hovering about the door, not 
far from them, was a sedate-looking man, 
with gray curly hair and a pair of gold 
bowed spectacles. The editor, Benjamin, 
was standing by him, when the manager of 
the lecture came forward upon the platform 


My idea, however, was rather | hat in hand; a few boys in the back part 


of the hall applauded, thinking it was the 
lecturer, but he raised his hand deprecating- 
ly and said: 


‘Ladies and gentlemen, I regret exceed- 





few days, and attract some attention. That’s | ingly to inform you that Mr. Emerson is de- 


Mr. Jack Daly in disguise. Very good. 


You | tained by the snow-storm, but we have a 


will go to hear Emerson to-morrow night, | dispatch from him, which I will read: ‘ West 


so will Miss Humphrey. Here are two tick- 
ets. Early in the evening Benjamin calls 
you out on some business. You are not long 
gone before Miss Humphrey is called out; 
you return, look surprised at missing your 
daughter, grow uneasy. An elderly man 
was seen going out with her. 
there is a mystery about it. Who carried 
her off? why? where to? It’s a case of 
abduction. The town is roused. You are 

Really she is, 


It spreads ; 


frantic. She is not at home. 


having been carefully returned there from | plauded good-naturedly. 


Brookville. The train has stoppe d five min- 


utes for refreshments. The snow continues. 
I will be with you a half hour late. But it 
will be a half hour early, if we choose to 
call the time for assembling nine o’clock. 
Call it so. Man is the master of time.’ 
Meanwhile, if the audience wili kindly re- 
tain their seats, I think a little patience 
only will be needed, and, as Mr. Emerson 
philosophically suggests, we can play the 
lecture begins at nine.” The audience ap- 
The elderly xen- 


the meeting quite unsuspicious of any thing | tleman whispered to the editor: 
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“Frank, I can’t resist the opportunity 


8) 
do one more stroke. Asten to me, and when 
you hear the words, ‘ The True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful” take that as your cue, and 
call out old Humphr vy, and keep him out 
at the further end of the passage.” And 
1en raising his voice in a falsetto tone, and 
coming forward, he lifted his hand and said, 


as the manager turned to leave the stage: 


“Sir, permit me to ask if I may be allow- 
ed to say a few words. Iam an intimate 
friend of Mr. Emerson, and it would give me 
great pleasure if I might be a 
cupy these few minutes in a sketch of my 


llowed to oe- 
friend and his system of philosophy.” 
audience began to turn round. T! 
ager smiled. | 

‘By all means, Sir. We shall be delight- 
ed to hear you,” and he rubbed his hands | 
with ple asure, for be had had gloomy antie- 
ipations of the next half hour. “Come up 
Whom 
shall I introduce ?” he asked, in a whisper, 


as the stranger stood by him. 


e man- 


upon the platform, if you please. 


“Tl introduce myself presently,” said he ; 
and bowing decorously to the audience, he 
begal 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of Hu- 
manity, Disciples of Mr. Emerson, Students 


of the Oversoul, Believers in the True, the | 
Good, and the Beautiful—I have learned 
from that great master to see beauty and 
goodness and truth in the common things 
of life. The stars in the sky, the periw inkle 
in the grass, alike have a twinkling beauty ; | 
nature seen through the reverse end of the 
spy-glass is still nature; turn the g 
round, and turn with it, nature is there still. 
Mr. Emerson has made the truth luminous. 


rlass 


He has turned upon it the full glare of his| his coat; and when the carriage 


safety-lamp, and revealed a brightness hith- 
erto unsupposed, 
between him and the bright sun of truth; 
no eclipse is suffered in the firmament of his 
knowledge. Nay, not nature alone 
vegetable nature 


I mean 


ing-glass of his speech, wherein the various 
rays of his intellect meet, but human nature 
also is subjected to the same powerful oper- 


ation. Here, again, great and small things 


alike pass in review before him. The play- | made up?” 


things of childhood, the work-things of mid- 
dle age, the glassy spec tacles of old we, all 


find their solution in the 


losopher. The idle fairy tale of childhood 
becomes instinct with a larger meaning, a 
fuller force, when its beauty is developed 
xy the cunning of the master. Let me il- 


lustrate this point. 


No smoked glass stands 


up in Professor Davy Humphrey’s Bean 
Hair Restorer.” 

The audience, which had been grow 
more and more restless, at this point | 
out in a storm of hissing and shouting, ] 
stepped back quickly to the rear of the 
form, and, opening a little cupboard « 
gave aturn to the key which projected fi 
a pipe running through the eupboard. ] 
a moment the house was pitch-dark. H 
had turned the fas off. 

‘Keep quiet—keep perfectly quiet,” 
the manager; “ we'll have the ¢ 
in amoment. Somebody catch that ra 


) 
as lig 


The | he’s left the platform.” There was a sera 


bling about the front of the hall. 

“ve got him!” cried one. 

“ Let go of me!” 
“Oh, it’s you, is it? Beg your pard 
and confused couples arrested each ot 
in every direction. Daly meanwhile ] 
stepped quit kly to the front row. 

“Now, Capilla,” he whispered, “ give 
your hand.” She gave it to him, and he 
her through the nearest door, out of 
house, into the street, and into a earriag 
A street lamp shone upon them. She start 
ed back, and gave a little scream. 

“Sh!” said he; “it’s Jack himself, 1 
Jack-in-a-box. What a row they’re m: 
ing in there!” He gave a direction to t 
coachman, jumped in, shut the door, and 
gan to pull off his disguise. “Didn't 
know me ?” 

“Never. 
you.” 

“All right. Neither did your father, ] 
guess ;” and he laughed. Then pulling out 
bag from under the seat, he quickly chan, 


I never once suspected it \ 


stopped 
again, a young gentleman, well protected 
from the, coachman’s suspicion by an um- 
brella drawn close down over his head, led 


| Miss Humphrey into the parson’s house. 


That same evening Mr. J. Daly called at 


is scorched by the burn- | the office of the Advertiser. He found the 


editor seated on his Delphic stool, busily 
engaged in reporting the lecture, with its 


| prelude. 


“Ts the column of marriages and deaths 
said he, as he entered. 

“Good heavens! is this the ghost of my 
friend Daly that wants his death put in? 


mind of this phi- | Go away, good ghost; we don’t insert them 


without the indorsement of some responsi- 
ble party. Why, Jack, the last I heard of 
you, the mob had got you and clapped you 


| into the lock-up.” 


“Poor fellow—suffering for my misdeeds. 


“Mr. Emerson was born in the year 1803. I wonder who my Doppelgiinger is. No; 
In the same year was born that twin philos- | every thing went off well. The parson was 
opher whom we all love to honor. We list- | ready, and we’re man and wife, and I want 


en in childhood to the tale of ‘Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, but it is in the vigor of man- 


hood that we learn to appreciate the grand | 


my father-in-law to get the news the first 
thing in the morning.” 
The notice was duly inserted. “On 


effects of such human wisdom as are wrapped | Wednesday, 5th inst., John Daly to Capilla, 
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j iughter of Professor Davy Humphrey, portant to be d scharged, and, besides, the 
E ntor and discoverer of the Bean-stalk | more the great chemist thought it over, the 
1 Restorer. No cards.” more plainly he saw that he had been re 
; protess¢ rs anger was short-lived. | lieved of the Tea y ple t whic had 
0 ng scape-grace had become too im- | long worried | ; daughter. 
>. 
DA CAPO. 
CHAPTER L. friend, and one of the best and most loyal 
a of men. 
( ONEL BAXTERS RETROSPECTIONS. , ‘ : 
Baxter wa ed yp to the gates one day, 
[ is a curious experience to come back | and stopped to ren ! Fé i had 
| ) after-years to an old mood, and to| looked when she fi I m close t ‘ 
ta changed ind swept and gar sh time of the old s re ‘ ith But the 
emotionless, orderly now: are the dey- | place was changed A ne spirit seemed 
indifference and selfish preoccupation to have come over perv kle ave ‘ 
5 iinst which we are irned the | There were bright flower 1 tubs at inter 
ra Perhaps it 1s some old once-read | vals along the road i ) e of gardeners 
re-read letter h has brought it all| were at work in tl s e, chipping, 
k to you; perhaps is some person qui-| chopping, binding up all the drifts and 
ilking in, followed by a whole train | wreaths, carefully | g away ll the 
SS 1ons Who has not answered to} desolate sweet1 3, a earl oy t off in 
( | of an old tune breaking the dream | wheelbarrows G ripe blind vere 
day? Ist past past if such trifles| sprouting from t old , d windows 
recall it all vividly again, or only not | Minton china tw led on the terrac the 
sent? stone steps had been repaired and smarte 
i) dav Colo el Baxte1 n ¢ ficer lately d ip s¢ meho L vreen re lis | vd i en 
ied broad, came up to the door | nailed against the w : It was scarcely 
( se in Su and stopped for | possible to s 1 h of these trifling 
nstant before he rang the bell. The} signs the d rence lay, but it 3 unmis 
present sudden swept away all the|takable. Once more an old feeling seemed 
of the few ears. H stopped, to come over the man he ti ped along 
ig for a little phantom of five years} the gravel-walks with long even strides 
re, that he could still « e up, com-|a feeling of hopeless separation, of utter 
go flitt Y along the terrace re itle, capri- ind insurmountable distance all this o1 
r. ] is, lovely Felicia Marlow, as he remem- | derly comfort seemed to come only to divide 
ered her at eighteen, and not so happy as| them. In the old days of her forlorn neg 
yhtec should be. The ligence and ti or i} L seemed neat 
er, far nearer, than now. When he had come 
back after James’s death, he had thought 
E g wrong to obtrude his perso feelings. He 
| I ] was then under orders to rej} 1 his regi 
t] ria Cross and many | ment. When he went to India, he had writ 
vit inno-|ten an ambiguous little message to F« i 
the y eves | Marlow, to which no answer had come; h 
y @: The | had been too proud ) te now 
5 eh, and one which | that he was home once mot 
foolish little creat- | brought him back to her d 
ths n beyond the iron | listened to the advice of a 
Harpington Court, | had always trusted, and who told him that 
to her cousin, the | he had been wrong and } 1, and that he 
seen, and who, sud-| had almost deserved to lose th oman he 
om enly finding a world beyond her own, had | loved. 
alized the possibility of a love that was A very pert house-maid with a mob-cap 
of ot her cousin James’s old familiar every- | opened the door, and to Colonel Baxter’s 
u Ly, ever ice-she-could-reme ver mood. quiry replied th M Marlow was abroad 
Colonel Baxter had seen the world and | travelling with fi s, Mr. and Mrs. Br 
1s. travelled far beyond Harpington, but, nev- | and Mr. Jasper Brac from Brayfield . 
oO rtheless, he too had been carried away by | was not ¢ xpected ? Oh dear, no; all] . 
as the touchir gr Ve hemence of this poor little were to | sent n to the hotel at Bei 
nt ictim to circumstances, and felt that he|“ Here is the foreign address,” says the 
st could give his whole life to make her more house-maid, go My 1 table and ( or 
happy. Only, somehow, it was not for him | back with a piece of er. 
yn to make her happy. That right then be- A minute ago it had been on Baxter’s lips 
a, longed to James Marlow, who was Baxter’s | to ask her to give him ba k a letter which 
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he had posted himself only the day before, 
addressed to Miss Marlow, at Harpington, 
not to the Falcon Hotel, at Berne. But the 
ight of her writing, of a little flourish to 
W hen the live- 


ly house-maid went on to say that a packet 


i 
the F, touched him oddly. 


was just a going, an 1 Baxter saw his own 
letter lying on the hall table, he gave the 
maid a card, and asked her to put it in as 
well, and thoughtfully turned on his heel 


and walked away. Then he stopped, walk- 


ed back a few steps once more along the 
terrace to a side window that he remem- 


bered, and he stood for an instant trying to 
recall a vision of that starry dim evening 
when the iron gates were first closed, and 
he had waited while Felicia flitted in 
He still 
heard her childish sweet voice: he could 
remember the pain with which he left ber 
then; and now—what was there between 
them? Nothing. Baxter thought as he} 
walked away that Felicia had been more 


. 
reall 


through that shuttered window. 


y present this time in remembrance 
than the last time when he had really seen | 
her, touched her hand, and found her at 
home indeed, but preoccupied, surrounded 


by adulating sympathizers, dressed in crape, 
excited, unlike herself, and passionately sob- 
bing for James’s death. Yes, she had once 
loved him better than that. It was not 
Felicia whom he had really seen that last 
time. He must see her again, her herself. 
She would get his letter; but what good 
was a letter? It had a voice, perhaps, but 
The Hotel du Faucon at 
Berne was not a very long way off. Before 


no eyes, ho ears. 


he left the terrace Baxter had made up his 
mind to go there. 

I wrote this little story down many years | 
ago now. The people interested me at the 
time, for they were all well-meaning folks, | 
moving in a somewhat morbid atmosphere, | 
but doing the best they could under diffi- 
cult circumstances. There was the young 
couple, who had been engaged from child- 
hood, without, as I have said, much knowl- 
edge of any thing outside the dreary old 
home in which Fate had ineclosed their lives. 
There was an old couple, whose experience 
might have taught them better than to try 
and twine hymeneal garlands out of dead | 
men’s shoes, strips of parchment, twigs and | 
dried leaves off their genealogical tree, with 
a little gold tinsel for sunshine. The say- 
ing clause in it all was that James Marlow 
truly loved his cousin Felicia; but this the 
old folks scarcely took into account, and it 
was for quite different reasons that they 
decreed the two should be one. And then } 
came human nature in the shape of a very 
inoffending and unconscious soldier, a wid- 
ower with one child, a soldier of fortune | 
without a fortune, as he called himself ; | 
whereas James Marlow, the hero of this lit- 
tle tragedy (for it was a tragedy of some | 


derstand. James Marlow, perhaps, of t] 


sort), was the heir to the estate, and a 
man, and tenderly attached to his consi; 
But, nevertheless, the little heroine’s hea 
went away from mousy old Harpington, 
flashed something for itself which neij 
grandmother nor grandfather had intend 


and which Felicia herself did not quite 


LOO 


all, was the person who most clearly reg 
ized the facts which concerned these con 
plicated experiences. 

Felicia found out her own secret in tiny 
in shame and remorse; and James, who ha 
found it out, kept silence, for he too had a 
secret, and knew that for him a very short 
time must break the solemnest engagements 
He did full justice to Felicia’s impulsi 


vivid-hearted nature to the honesty of the 


| man she preferred to himself. 


The three had parted under peculiar « 
cumstances. James had been sent abroad 
by the doctors as his last chance for lif 
and before he went he had said something 


ito Felicia, and Baxter not one word. Th 


Captain, as he was then, was faithfully at- 
tached to James. He went abroad wit 
his friend, and remained with him while |] 
lived, and tended him in those journeys 
and administered those delusive prescrip 


| tions which were to have cured him.  T! 
| air was so life-giving, the doctors spoke so 


confidently, James himself was almost de 
ceived at one time. 

His was a wise heart, and a just one cor 
sequently. If he had lived, he would hay 
done his part to make those he loved happy, 
even though their own dream of happiness 
should not include his own. But he had 


|no chance from the first, except, indeed, 
| that of being a good man, and knowing the 
meaning of a few commonplace words, suc] 


as duty, love, friendship. From a child h 
was always ailing and sensitive. When he 
found that his happiness (it had been chris- 
tened Felicia some eighteen years before 
was gone from him, it made him languid, 
indifferent; his pulse ebbed away, not even 
African sun could warm him. He would 
have lived if he could, but he was not sorry 
to die; and when he found he was dying, 
he sent a message home to his “sweet hap- 
piness”—so he spoke of her. 

Baxter had come back to England with 
his heart sore for his friend’s loss, and nei- 
ther he nor Felicia, who had been wearying 
and pining to see him again, could find one 
word except words of grief. In those days 
it had seemed to them both that it would 
be wronging James’s memory to speak of 
their own preoccupations at such a time 
so little do people with the best hearts and 
intentions trust each other or those who 
have loved them most. Baxter had not 


come to Harpington, but to London, where 
Felicia was staying with her aunt in Queen’s 
Square. The old butler showed him up the 
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staircase, looked round, and then went 
the window and said, “ Miss Felicia, you 
wanted. Here is Colonel Baxter.” 

Ssne had come Into the room to Sy ak to 
stepping across the window-sill from 
baleony, Where she had been sitting. 

How well he remembered it, and the last 
thev had been there together! That 

s in the evening, and Jem had been alive. 
it was morning, and Felicia wore her 

k dress—a burning autumn morning, 
striking across the withered parks in broad 
es of dusky light. hey tlooded through 

e awnings, making the very crape and 
kness twinkle. But Felicia’s face some 


y put out the light; it was pale and set 





wan. There was no appeal in it now. 

~ frightened Baxter for a moment; then, 
hen he saw her hands tremble, a great 
ving came to him to hold them fast, to 

er help and comforter once more, and to 
friend this forlorn though much-loved 
oman. He talked on quickly, to hide his 
emotion. He gave her the few details she 


vanted. 
‘Jem told me to come and see you,” he 
cluded. “He thought I might pe rhaps 
your friend, Felicia,” said Baxter, “ and 
sent you his love.” 
Baxter turned pale, and his voice falter 
he hardly knew how to give the re- 
nder of James’s message, which was to 
| Felicia that James sent them both his 
ssing: perhaps he might have gone on, 
it the door opened, and another Miss Mar- 
ww came bustling in—Aunt Mary Anne, a 
stout, beaming, good-natured, and fussy lady, 
vith many bugles and ornaments and ear- 
rings, and a jet-bespangled bonnet, rathe1 
wwry, and two fat black kid hands put out. 
“Here he is! Here is our Captain. How 
she? They told me you were here. How 
glad Iam to see you! You two poor dears 
have been having a sad talk, I dare say. 
Well, it is a good thing got over. You don’t 
0k well, Baxter; you must come and let 


us nurse you up.” And then, as she grasp- | 
ed Colonel Baxter’s hands, “I am not your | 


only friend here, as I dare say you suspect. 
| 

must make the best of what is left us. Eh, 
Felicia?” said the fat lady, who hated any 
thing in the shape of grief, and only tolera- 
ted its bugles and lighter ornaments. “No, 
we won’t speak of the past—better not; 
but tell us how long you can stay.” And 
the old aunt, who took things so easy, be- 
gan to wink and nod at the poor little pas- 
sionate-hearted girl, to whom all this seem- 
ed like some horrible mockery—like ribald 
talk in a sacred place. Felicia and Baxter 
both began to shrink before the old lady’s 
incantations. Felicia had wiped her tears, 
and stood silent and dull. Baxter was cold, 
vexed, and ajar. He saw Felicia’s averted 
looks; his own face grew dark. He could 


Jem, dear fellow, he knew all about it: we| 
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not remain in London, he said; he had not 


yet been to his own home His little girl was 
at Brighton, with his cousin Emily. And 
while Miss Marlow the « r, disappointed in 
her well-meant etforts to cheer up the young 
people, was remonstrating ind scolding und 
threatening to appeal to Flora Brac Vv, who 
ever she might e, Baxter stood looking ab 


stractedly at Felicia, and Felicia drew her- 





self away farther and far 


“Perhaps you | let me hear from you, 





when you can seé me again said Baxter, 
taking leave, with some sudden change of 
manner, 

“Yes, yes; you shall hear from us,” cried 
Miss Marlow the elder, g ¢ him a friend 
ly tap on the shoulder; young Miss Marlow 
dropped her eyes, WV thas und did m 
speak. And so he had walked away, and 
out into the street, Gisappe nted. It had 


not been the meeting he had hoped ; it had 


not been the meeting Felicia hope d. They 
had neither of them made a sign to the 
other. Baxter thought of Felicia day afte 
day; Felicia thought of Baxter ‘You sly 
thing! I know you wiil write to him as soon 


won’t let me 





as you get back, thoug 


write now,” her aunt used to say; and F« 
licia would shake hei head 

‘It seems to me that, for dear James’s 
sake, you ought to show him some atten 


tion,” says the old lady 





Was it indeed for James’s sake only, o1 
for her own, that Felicia wished to see Bax- 
ter? This was a question she could neve1 
answer. She went back t 


to Harpington, and 
day after day Felicia put of 


| Baxter was too proud to go unsummoned. 


ff writing; and 


And then a thousand chances and less gen- 


erous feelings intervened, and time went on, 


and on,and on; and James might have never 
lived, for all the good his self-sacrifice had 
| brought about to the two people he held 
| most dear. 


CHAPTER IL. 


FELICIA’S RETROSPECTIONS. 


IN the first part of my story I have de- 
scribed how Felicia lived at Harpington 
with her grandmother, old Mrs. Marlow, the 
original match-maker—a strange and some- 
what stony-faced old lady, who did not seem 
always quite in her right mind. Her pres 
ence frightened people away. She seemed 
to have been, years before, frozen by some 
| sudden catastrophe, and to be utterly indif- 
ferent to every thing that happened now. 
She-had no love for Felicia. It was almost 
as if she re sented the poor child’s very ex- 
istence. Felicia’s betters were gone; het 
grandfather, her father, her mother, he1 
young aunts and uncles—a whole blooming 
company, had passed away. What business 
had Felicia to live on, to gather in her one 
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ttle hand he possessions which for | 
years past had b l 1assed for others ? 

Sorrow for the d seemed to take the 
shape of some « l resentment against the 
living in this bitter woman’s mind. All Fe- 
licia’s grace and loving readiness failed to 
touch her. Fay did her best, and kept to 
her duty as well as she knew how. It was 
a silent duty, monotonous, ungrateful; it 
eemed like gathering figs of thorns o1 


this gloomy woman. Felicia knew there 





was one person who W 
from her, respond to the faintest call; but, 
as I have said, some not unnatural scruple 
vithheld her from sending for him. She 
hoped he would come to her, but she would 
move no tinger, Say no word, to bring him. 
She kept the thought of him, as she had 
11 ¢ } 





done all these years, shyly in the secret re 
cesses of her heart. She was so young that 
the future was still every thing—the pres- 


ent mattered little. Young people seem to 
have some curious trust in their future con- 
ciences, as ¢ er ones look back with sym- 
pathy to their 

After all, it was not very long before Fe- 
licia saw Aurelius again; but not in the 
way she had hoped to see him. She had 
ridden into L 
] ther—I think it was a sleep- 
draught that the old lady fancied. It 


vas alovely autumn afternoon; old Caspar 


past se. Ves. 


on some commission for 





snuffed the fresh air; young Felicia sprang 
into her saddle with more | and spirit 
than she had felt since their trouble had 


fallen upon them. Old George was there to 


ite 


follow in ered blue livery. He open- 


ed the gates when Felicia had not jumped 
down before him. The two jogged along 


the country lanes toge ther, old George’s 
} ithfully fixed on Caspar’s rag- 


he road was delightful; white 


lear eyes f: 





} 


ved tail. 





drifting wreaths of briony seemed to lie 
like foam upon the 1 ches; ivies crept 
reen along the dite s, where the very 
weeds were turning into gold and silver, | 
vhile tl branches of the trees overhead 


were also aglow in the autumnal lights. 
It was a sweet umphant way. The girl’s 
spirit rose as she cantered along between 
the garlands tl} spre id on either side of 
t. There is one place where the road from 
Harpington crosses the road to L——, just 
where an old mill stands by a stream, with 


its garden and farm buildings. The fence 


was low, and as Felicia pec ped over she 
could see a garden full of sweet cluster- | 
ing things mingling with vegetables, white 


feathery bushes, an l bowers of purple clem- 
atis, and here and there crimson fiery 
tongues darting from their stems along the 
box-lined paths, and yellow roses against 
the walls. The place was well cared for, 


and seemed full of life, and rest too. She 


could hear a sound of borses and of voices 


idly, at a sign | 


beyond the garden. The flowers seem: 





the sweeter for the busy people at y 
Felicia began to build up one of her , 
fancy pieces as she lingered for a mon 
by the hedge ; perhaps some day they n 
walk there together, and he would 
down into her face and say, “The tims 


come, the time has come.” Then she st 


o ed, blushed up, tightened old Caspar’s 
rapes of thistles to try and brighten up | 


again, and set off once more, riding qu 
past the old sign-post that pointed to H 


pington with one weather-beaten finger, 


to L——, whither she was going. I 


was a third road leading to the downs 
was only a continuation of the Harping 
lane. 

The mill was nearly an hour’s ride f; 
L——, that pretty old country town, wit 
its bustle of new things cheerfully mixi) y 
up with the old—its many children at pla 
and its many busy people stirring amo 
the old gables and archways, and its flo 
making confusion in the market. 

Felicia left old Caspar to be eared fot 
the inn, while she went off upon her sli 
ping, being, girl-like, delighted with t] 
life and bustle of the place. She herselt 
|; was perhaps not the least pleasant sight 
there, as she darted in and out of the « 
| doorways and corners, holding up her lo 


it 


| skirt, and looking out beneath the broad 

| brim of her dark beaver hat. It was lat 
before she had done. The town clocks 
were striking six as they turned their horses 
heads toward Harpington. There is a lo 
level stretch of road at the foot of the hill 
with poplars growing on either side, and 
tranquil horizons between the poplar stems 

| Felicia trotted on ahead; old George jogged 


after her, pondering upon his crops and thi 
| price of wheat, which he had been discuss- 
ing in the bar of the Red Lion. 

| Evening was falling: the oxen looked 
| purple in the light, as they stood staring 
| across the fences at the road and the horses, 
and slowly tossing their white horns. The 
| shadows under the trees were turning blue, 
the evening birds were flying across the 
sky—a tranquil dappled sky, with clouds 
passing in fleecy banks, while the west 
| spread its crimson wings. All the peopl 
| were crossing and recrossing the paths 
|to the villages beyond the fields; in one 
| place Felicia could see the boats gliding 
along the narrow river. Then they came 
| to the old mill at the cross-roads. The gar- 
|den was resplendent with clear evening 
llight: the great cabbages seemed dilating 
land showing every vein; each tendril of 
| the vines, wreathed along the wooden pal- 
lings, stood out vivid and defined. As Fe- 
licia advanced, urging old Caspar along, she 


saw a figure also on horseback coming along 
the road from Harpington. It was but for 
a moment, but in that moment Felicia 
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to recognize the rider—his square been in India hard at work, and little I 
ers. the slouch of his broad hat. He | licia had been leading her own life for the 
d the highway, and took the lane ist three vears Everv thing seemed to 
x to the downs: he did not look to! hers except the things which mig 
right or to the left. Felicia’s heart | made eve1 t ¢ dear to her. She had 
i throb. She suddenly slashed old | scarcely been ¢ . 1 of anv want: she 
ul to canter, and reached the cor- | was never alone, never neglected “ere 
vhere she thought she had just seen | came bv every | -" bn ¢ . ple acai 
: Ass She looked up and down. | sixpenny friend . fo na we peer 
| p ehody go by, George ?” Felicia cheap thanks returned N ee eee 
¢ round to the old garden¢ r. “I | improved her, and yet he waa the same Be 
H ano one inthe lane. It must’a been | licia, after all, that Baxter remembered so 
st.” said old George, staring, “or may- | fondly as he walked away from the door 
‘ e! 1 man that leapt the fence onto 
feld: there'll be a short-cut along by a 


thar way,” says George, who had fol 






































his master, the late squire, along CHAPTER III. 
1 short-cut and long road Felicia 
»more; she turned C ispar’s head to ON THE TERRACE AT BERNI 
1 home. and the old horse stepped out, THERE is a stone | 
) ¢ his way back to Harpington. The|an old city in Swit 
emed verv long. The road was dusty | shady stream of fola 
hare: the @ nds seemed to have lost |sun. The city arms 
r fragrant bloom. Her grandmother | the stone, al l the fle 
I s » when she got back. Tea was laid | its margin. In the au 
the parlor, and the windows were open | gleam, « hange into fl 
t n to the terrace. hang illumined over the brimming fountain, 
rself “There has been some one to see us,” said which reflects the saftron ind the erimson 
Mrs. Marlow. “That Baxter was here. He} ove rhead. The townswomen come and fi ] 
( ¢ away again to India. Have you| thei brazen pans and walk away leisurel) 
long e my sleeping draught ” swinging their load and splashing the foot 
ro Did he leave no message for me—noth-| way. ‘1 he sloping street leads to a cathe 
¢ ?” said Felicia. dral.of which the bells come at stated hours, 
oc] He left his ecard,” said the old lady. snddenlv breaking the habitual silence, and 
Tses lake care, don’t shake the bottle; what echoing from gable to gable. 
long vou about! I want a good night’s rest A voung English lady passing by one au 
h t man talked about James; he upset me. | tumn day went ind stood for an instant by 
1 | id to send him away. He would have the fountain, leaning over its side. 
ms ent me awake at night if I had let him |naiads, in their Sunday bodices and well 
reed ilk on any longer.” And then Mrs. Mar-| st irched linen, who were already there fill 
l tl ww hobbled off to her old four-post bed, | ing their brazen cans, watched her with 
uss rumpling up Baxter’s eard in her fingers. | some interest, and lo yked curiously at the 
I ist see vou once more,” he had written stranger’s bright startled eyes, her s ft 
oked non it: “send me one line.” Mrs. Marlow | gray felts and feathers, and her quick all- 
ring threw the card into her fire-place. Felicia pervading looks. They themselves wel 
rses ever saw the penciled words. She was left | of the pla d. broad-faced, broad-shouldered 
Che one—quite alone, she said to herself, bit- | race of naiads who people Switzerland, who 
blue terlv. He had left her no word, he was | haunt the fountains, 4 ho emerge from cha- 
the one without a thought of her, and every lets and caves Ww sparl cups their 
ouds ng seemed forlorn once more. hands, who invite you to admire their fresa 
west Old Mrs. Marlow survived her grandson | water-courses through kaleidoscopes of va- 
op r a year, half imbecile, never quite re-| rious tints. 
iths ting to the poor little eranddaughter, There is a certain sameness, but an unde- 
oO 1 then she too passed awav, and Felicia | niable ¢ harm, about Swiss maidens, espe ial- 
ding herited the old house and the broad stub- | Ly on Sundays, when they put on their pret 
‘ame le-fields and the farm-yards and hay-| ty silver ornaments, plait thet shining tails 
var- wks, among which she and her cousin | of hair. while their fresh and blooming face 
hing James had both grown up together. And certainly do credit » their waters Fel 
ting ww Felicia belonged to that sad company had been standing inter sted and absorb 
l of f heiresses with friends and a banker’s ac- | for some minutes. She was watching the 
pal- ount, and consideration and liberty, in | stream flow on; wondering whether lift 
| Fe- we of home and loving interest and life | hard won in the Bernese valleys would not 
, she multiplied by others. be more satisfying on the whole than it 
long She came: she went: she travelled abroad. | seemed to het dav by day, flowing, unheed 
t for She was abroad when Baxter came to Har-| ed, in her own lon ely and luxurious home 
licia pington for the second time in vain. He had | Presently she caught a whispered comment 
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one nymph to another, “She is not 

here is the company coming from 
the Faleon to find her.” Then Miss Mar- 
low started, looked up, hastily turned away, 
gan walking determinedly away along 
the street. She had come out to avoid her 
that was the truth. 
she had been travelling with them and glad 
to be in their society; 


company For a week 
but that morning a 
letter had reached her from home which had 
strung her to some other key, and which 
le her want to be alone for a little to 


realize her own mind, to hear her own voice, 


mat 


] 


and to listen to that of an old friend speak- 
Was Baxter 
when he thought that a letter was nothing 


ing across five years. right 


? 
His letter certainly had a voice for Felicia. 
They had never had one word of explanation 
There had been 
no promise given on either side ; 


before or since they parted. 
and yet she | 


had considered herself in some implied way | 
bound to this absent person whom she had 


not seen twenty times before James Marlow 


died, and who had not come back to her, 


except once with a shy, cruel, stiff message. 
Felicia flitted away, as preoccupied as 
Baxter himself had been with certain events 


of former years. The houses on either side 


of the street stood upon their arches, the 
broad roofs cast their shadows, the quaint | 
turrets turned to daily domestic use pro- | 
truded from the corners, pigeons flew whir- | 
ring across her footsteps. The street was | 
called the Street of the Felicia | 
spelled it out, written high against a gable, | 
and as she read the words, all the cathedral | 
chimes began preaching overhead, sound- 


Preachers. 


| 
ing, vibrating, swinging through the air; | 
the sunlight broke out more brightly, doors | 
opened, and figures passed out on their way | 
to the cathedrai, from whence a little pro- | 
cession came slowly to meet her. It was | 
headed by a sleeping baby lying peacefully | 
frilled and pinned on to a huge lace pillow, 
with a wreath of silver flowers round its lit- 
tle head. On its placid litt!e breast a paper 
was laid with a newly bestowed name care- 
fully written out, with many simple-minded 
flourishes. 

A little farther on a closed house opened, 
and a tall and solemn-looking personage 


| 
| 
| 


issued forth, some quaint ghost of a past 
century, with a short Geneva gown, and a 
huge starched ruffle round his chin, walk- 
ing with a deliberate step. The apparition 
crossed the piazza, passed under the statue 
(it seemed to be brandishing a bronze sword 


| over the doorway ? 


| ledges. 


| struction. 
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Felicia noted it all, interested in spi} 
herself and her own abstractions. af 
times in our perplexities the lives of ot 
people seem to come to re-assure us, H hy 
they not, too, been anxious, happy, dis 
lived, walked from house to house, 
outside and inside cathedral porches, as 
tle Felicia stood now, staring at the sa 
It was a whole rener 
ation of ornamental sanctities, all in beg 
tude no doubt, and independent of cit 
some were placidly holding 
heads in their hands, some contemplat 
their 


stances: 


racks, others kneeling on pe 


Felicia was no saintly characte) 


?| but she had gone through a certain 
| . . . 
martyrdom in her life, short as it was. No 


she took a letter out of her pocket, and loo] 


| ed at it thoughtfully, and read it once agai 


It had been sent on to her from her oy 
house, and had been waiting for her at t 
hotel when she arrived that morning, \ 
a pile of bills, invitations, demisemiqua 
of notes, in the midst of all of which t 
chord suddenly sounded: 


“My DEAR Miss Martow,—I ha 
thought it possible that you have und 
stood the reason which has prevented 1 
from troubling you all this long time, ai 
which made me wish for some sign fi 
Befor 
I left England it seemed to me more al 
more difficult to see you, or to come unaske 
to Harpington without 


you, before [ again asked to see you. 


probable misco1 
In India one report reached m 


| after another, and some not unnatural fe 


ing prevented a proud man from wishing t 
appear to put himself into competition wit 


|}a crowd of others, whose personal advai 


and I remaine 
sorry and disappointed, and knowing tl 
it was my own fault that I had not se 
you once more. I now think that for man 
reasons, my own peace of mind being o1 
of them, this indefinite estrangement bi 
tween two old friends should not continu 
I am at home again for six months, and 
staying at The Cottage with Lucy and m 
cousin Emily Flower. I shall come to-mo1! 
row to see you, and to hear from your ow 
lips upon what terms you would wish hence- 
forward that we should meet. 
“Believe me always 
* Faithfully yours, 
“A. H. BAXTER. 
“Tue Corrace, HARPINGTON.” 


tages seemed undeniable ; 





in its country’s defense, against the scatter- 
ed and mutilated wreaths that lay on the 
steps at the horse’s feet); then the cathe- 
dral doors opened wide to receive this quaint 
ghost of another time and faith. It passed 
on with one or two people who had been 
standing round about. The bells gave a 
last leap of welcome, and then were silent, 
and the doors closed with a solemn bang. 


| 


It was a difficult letter to read: was it 
very difficult to answer? Felicia was bot 
hurt and touched—hurt by the long mis 
trust and doubt which were implied by this 
delay, touched by this long-delayed cont 
dence. Ifthe writer had only come to het 
as James had no doubt intended him to d 
| helped her in her hours of loneliness an 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 














yas 
bot 
mis 
y tl 
con! 
» het 


to di 
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w, proved himself the stay and comfort 
yhich she had longed, how happy they 
‘ht have been all this time! If instead 
ulating anxiously, comparing his ad 

ives with those of others who were 
its to her, he had but forgotten him 
for her, how different these last few 


} 


Ss WOULG Lad 


ve seemed to her, how much 
sad, less drearily gay, less noisy, less 

i! She had had a right to be hurt, 
ve no sign. Did he deserve forgive- 
now? If he had really loved her, 
wuld he have treated her so cruelly? o1 
he only think that she loved him? Her 
lled with tears 


he impatiently dashed away. 


tender, angry drops 





r 


cathedral 
a delightful 
nn ¢ irden for children and old people, 
f distant 
All the leaves were 


Felicia walked on beyond the 
tes to the terrace close by 


th a wide valley and a line « 

s beyond the walls. 

¢ from the trees, and the brown chest 

ts were dropping with the sudden swift 

ists of wind; the country flushed with a 
right tumult of sunshine and clouds; the 
ver rolled with a full silver rush; the 

streets below were piled up against the 
ery foot of the dizzy terrace walls; as seen 
m the high cliff, the Bernese men and 


omen seemed like toys for children to | 


iy with 
issed, intent upon their Lilliput affairs, 
pon rolling a barrel or turning a wheel, or 
pon piling a stack of wood: in windows 
d garrets, upon terraces and outstanding 

onles, every where, people were occu- 
ied, passing and repassing. The whole 
usiness of their microscopic life seemed 
ircely so important as the children’s 
ime on the cathedral terrace : 
uuting as they ran, and picking up dry 


t they were 
aves and brown shining chestnuts that 
from the trees. 

Felicia was standing against the terrace 
wall, still reading her letter, still thinking 
over the meaning of its somewhat abrupt 
sentences. They were not unlike Bax- 
ter’s own way of speaking, stiff, abrupt, 
melting now and then for an instant, and 
then repelling again. The girl covered 
her eyes with her hand, trying to recall 
the vivid past more vividly. She was 
changed, this she knew, since those child- 
sh days when her whole heart’s emotion 
had overpowered her so easily, and she had 
appealed in vain against her cruel con- 
demning fate ; she wanted something more 
now than she had wanted then; she had 
learned to mistrust her own impulses as well 
as those of the people she lived with. She 
wanted to trust as well as to feel; she 


wanted proof as well as the expression of | 


good-will. Poor little Felicia, it was not 
for nothing that she had been an heiress all 
this while, warned, flattered, surrounded, 


educated by cruel experience. All that was 


tiny figures that passed and re- | 
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past now in her short life seemed sudden] 
in existence again, Came as a wave in be- 
tween her and the man she had loved; it 
seemed to tloat them asunder as she e« 
jured up his image ; and so it happened, by 
some curious chance, that they met. As 
she wiped her eyes, her heart seemed to 
What ex- 
traordinary realization was this? Who 


was this coming 


cease beating for an instant 


across the shadow of the 


chestnut-tree ? 


Felicia, looking up with a 
start, found herself face to face with a tall 
man who had slowly followed her all this 
time ;.the hand that had written the letter 
was held out to her, and the letter seemed 
to take voice and life, and to say, “It is 
1: don’t look frightened.” 


things cease to be strange after a moment 


The strat gest 


| Miss Marlow was accustomed to face possi- 

bilities, and as for Colonel Baxter, had he 
not followed her all the way from th 
fountain ? 


1e 


“Ts it really you?” she said, looking more 
lovely than he had ever seen her look be 
fore. 

Colonel Baxter smiled admiringly, and 
held out his hand Miss Marlow flushed 
crimson, and looked up into his face an in- 
stant before she took it. He was altogeth 
er unaltered; he did not look older, he did 
not look gladde Pr. He 


so than she was; his dark face seemed pale, 


was moved, but less 


somehow, and thin. She could not see 
very clearly, she was too much troubled and 
excited. 

First meetings are curious things: all the 
long habit of separation seems still to be 
there; all the long days that have come to 
divide, the very anxieties and preoccupa- 
tions that have made the time so heavy, 
now seem to thrust themselves in between 
those who have yearned for each other’s 

| pres nee, and the absent are come home at 
last; but as people are not all gone when 
they first depart, so they are not always 
quite come when they meet after long sep- 
aration. 

| “JT have just been reading your letter, 
| Colonel Baxter,” said Felicia, quietly, and 
regaining her composnre. 

‘I heard you were abroad from your 
housekeeper,” said Colonel Baxter, “and I 
thought that—that I might as well follow 
| my letter,” he said, with an odd expression. 
All this time he had been so afraid of what 
Felicia might think ; and now she was there 
| before him, more charming, more beautiful 
even than he had remembered her. His 
scruples were all forgotten ; 
unkind, almost cruel. Her eyes fell be- 


| neath his look; 


they seemed 


her face changed; a dazzl: 
of sunlight came before his eyes. It may 
have been the falling leaves, the wind stir- 
| ring among the branches; it may have been 
his own long-pent emotion; but it seemed 
to him suddenly as if he could read what 
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was passing in her mind, as if some vibra- 
tion had swept away all outward conven- 
tional signs. He was a silent man usually, 
not given to much expression, but at this 
moment the feeling that had long been in 
his heart overmastered every thing else. 
What was her money to him at that instant, 
or his own disadvantages? He even tried 
to remember them, but he could not recall 


igle impediment between them. 


one sil 


“You do not know what a struggle it has | 


been to me to keep away! Can you forgive 


me ?” he said, going straight to the point 


ignoring all he had meant to say, to ex- | 


plain, to withhold. 

‘I do not quite forgive you,” said Felicia, 
smiling with tears, and once more respond- 
ing to this new never-forgotten affection, by 
some instinct against which she could not 
struggle. As they stood there a swift west- 
ern gale began to blow ; the leaves showered 
trom the trees; the chestnuts dropped over 
the terrace and beyond the wall; the chil- 
dren scampered through the changing lights. 
What had not happened in this moment’s 
meeting? “No, I can’t quite forgive you,” 
repeated Miss Marlow. ‘“ Where have you 

) 


been all this time? What have you been 
, 


doing? What were you thinking of?” 


He could scarce ly answer tor a minute, | 


hough he looked so calm. He was more 


really overcome, perhaps, than she was. He 


was blaming himself unsparingly, wonder- 


ing at his pride, the infatuation which had 


kept them apart; wondering at her out | 


comme pardoning sweetness and welcome. 
Baxter, who had been imbittered by va- 
rious mischances; Felicia Marlow, whose 
pretty little head had been somewhat turn- 
ed of late by the dazzling compliments and 
adulations which ske had met with, had 
both forgotten every thing in the present, 
and met each other with their best and 
truest selves, surprised by the chance which 
seemed at last to have favored them. De- 
tails did not exist for either of them. At 
that minute Felicia felt that the future was 


there facing her with the serious and ten- | 


der looks. Baxter also thought that at last, 


leaving all others, she had come straight to | 


him, confiding with perfect trust. 


With a 


sileut triumph, almost painful in its inten- | 


sity, he held her hand close in his. 


‘Nothing shall ever come between us| 


again,” he said. ‘ Nothing—no one.” Was 
Fate displeased by his presumption? As he 


spoke, a cheerful chorus reached them from 


behind, a barking of dogs, a chatter of 


voices. Felicia, blushing, drew her hand | 


away from Baxter. A scraping of feet, and 
in one instant the couple seem surrounded 

ladies, gentlemen, parasols, a pug-dog. 
“ Here you are; we saw you from the place. 


Why did you run away?” cries a voice. Fe- 


licia, with gentle confusion, began to name | 


every body: “Mrs. Bracy, Mr. Jasper, Mr. 


Bracy, Miss Harrow. Dear Mrs. Brac 
remember our James’s friend, Colon 


ter ?” 


ae | 


“We have met in Queen’s Square 
Mrs. Bracy, with her most gracious) 
cealed vexation. Had she not broug] t 
licia abroad expressly to avoid colon 
any sort? 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEARS IN THEIR DENS. 


BAXTER found it almost impossible to a 

| just himself suddenly to these unexpect 

circumstances, to these utter strangers, 

placently dispersing his very heart’s des 
so it seemed to him. 


The results seemed s¢ 


very small, co 
pared to the intolerable annoyance infl 


upon himself. His was not the best nor t 

most patient of tempers, and he would gla 
ly have dropped Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, My 
Jasper, and Miss Harrow too, over the te 
| race at a sign from Felicia. But she gays 
sign; she seemed—could it be ?—almost 1 
lieved by their coming. In one instant 

} his brief dream, his shelter of hope , Seen 
| Shaken, dispersed : not one of these peo] 
but came in between him and her; they d 
it on purpose. Couldn’t they see that t] 
were in the way? Iam not sure that M 
Bracy did not do it on purpose. She too 


the Colonel in at a comprehensive gla 


Cold, clear, that look seemed to him to lx 
wall of well-polished plate-glass let doy 
| between him and Felicia, who had in som 
| confusion accepted Mr. Bracy’s arm, and wa 
already walking away and leaving Baxte 
| to his fate. ‘We are going to the Bears, 
cried Mr. Bracy, over his shoulder. “ Flora 
are you equal to the walk, my love? Jaspei 
| take care of your aunt. What are you look 
ling at?” 

| Jasper started at this address. He ha 
been standing motionless, gazing up at th 


sky, and he now turned round. He was : 
young man about five or six and twenty, 
peculiar in appearance, and curiously dress- 
jed; his hair was frizzed out something i 


| the same fashion as his aunt’s own locks. 
He wore an orange cravat; a blue linen shirt: 
|rings upon his forefingers; buckles to his 
shoes; a silver pin was fastened to his wid 
|felt hat. He was handsome, with one oi 
| those silly expressions which come from too 
much intelligent detail. 

“T beg pardon,” said he. “That amber 
cloud floating in ultramarine called me it 
resistibly ;” and he pointed and stood quite 
still for an instant, as actors do at the play, 
who have, of course, toemphasize their move 
| ments as well as their words. Felicia had 
| no great sense of humor, and to her Jaspei 
Bracy’s performance was most serious and 
important. Baxter could hardly help laugh 
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at least he might have laughed if he 
i vi veen less disturbed. 

Mrs. Bracy was a lady of about fifty; she 

have been handsome once. Her dark 

ir was nearly black ; her features still re 

ied a somewhat regal dignity of hook 
ich: her brow was shiny, and of the 
e classic proportions as her conversa- 
Do you ¥W sh to see the bears? Do you 

iwree with me, Colonel Baxter, that it 
eity to kee p sie h noble animals in 

ice vile?” said Flora, turning to Au 
s. who looked very black and brown, 


rowl himself, 


to a 


to oT 


it do you say study from the 


st) 


a my de aunt said Jasper, 


ul jJolning 1 


i. 
id 
be 


some friends of mine are going to Polat 


shootin mouth I should 


yy next 


to join them, and to mal 





, s from the dead carcass.” 
g Jasper, do not talk of such horrible ne- 
\ ssities,” said his aunt My husband must 
you some lines I wrote upon ‘ Living 
¢ e restrained by the Inert,” continued 
e, with a roll of he ossy eyes, “ which 
upon the stern necessities of Fat 
se ( mel Baxter, you do not seem to catch 
meaning.” 
( Felicia, who was a few steps ahead, turn- 
it this moment, hearing Mrs. Bracy’s re 
M strances; and the kind gray eyes beam- 
1 some little friendly signal to the poo! 
concerted Colonel, who tried to overmas 
r his ill humor and to attend to the au 
ress’s quotations, and abruptly asked 
; it was meant by “the inert.” 
‘Bars, bars,” said Flora; “those bars of 
LX te mstances that weigh upon us all; upon 
iTS i, | dare say—upon myself. What is this 
0 » bar, through which no woman can 
sp pass ?” and she held up her fat finger, with 
OOK wedding ring which Mr. Bracy had 
doubtless placed there. 
I While Mrs. Bracy, now well launched in 
the met iphor, reveled on from sentence to sen- 
us tence, Baxter’s attention wandered; he was 
t vatching the slight graceful figure ahead 
88 flitting over the stones by Mr. Bracy’s 
5 dumpy little form, only he listened when 
cks Felicia’s friend began to speak of Felicia. 
irt 


and 
walking down a shady side street. 


‘Dear child,” Mrs. Bracy 


rhey had left the terrace by this time, 


his were 
was saying, and 
pointed to Felicia with her parasol; 
‘those who have her welfare at heart must 
has in store for one 


You think what 


often wonder what fate 


so strangely gifted. may 


il an anxious charge it is for me, who am aware 
rt of all Felicia’s exquisite refinement and sen- 
ay sitiveness of disposition. I have known her 
Ve from childhood, although circumstances at 
ad one time divided us” (the circumstances be- 
pe ing that, until three years before, Mrs. Bracy 
imi had never taken the slightest notice of little 
gl Felicia Phere are many persons who, 
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we 

from a subtle admixtur f feelings, are at 
tracted by ours et heiress,” continued th 
lad: a l hot i tin erested, and 
yet in my heart I can ne doubt their 
motives. You, ¢ el Baxter, will, I am 
sure, agree with 1 1 despising the met 
cenary aadvalices « est i I call them 
soldiers of for elius could hard 
force himself t en to the end of Mrs. 
Bracy’s tirade, and gave her one black an 
ory look, then sudde e oh two or 
three steps, joined Fe i, and resolutely 
kept by her side Ss d up, hearing 
his step; but though ed, she con- 
tinued silent She would deed she 





could not—talk to Ba I out difterent 
subjects. Just at it 1 nt she wanted 
to breathe, to collect | nerves and her 
mind. One vivid impre ifter another 
seemed to ove her Aurelius attract 
ed and frightened her too e seemed to 
have seized mn f willingly 
half reluctai she ha t rself be cal 
ried away It was a me Aurelius, a me 
Felicia i ! on tl errace 
Mr. Bracy rattled on with his usual good 
humored incons ence. Mrs. Bracy caught 
them up at every opport \ Jasper, who 
prided himself ) su e gsi 

ed no sign of t may pel 
haps have felt at the unexpected advent of 
his formidable art il, for it is to Charni 





ia that th ides and or- 





naments were assull t Jasper sang 
his song. By degrees Ft vs composure 
returned. She was able to talk and be in 
terested as the others wer 0 look at the 
dresses of the peasant people, at the littl 
children in their go-cart t the streams 
above the bridge and below it, at the green 
river rushing betwee terraces and the 
balconies ; she is able to throw buns to 
the bears, and to laugh when they rolled 
over on their brown woolly backs, with erim- 


} 


achild 
ight 
resented his 


the 


was st 


son jaws wide stretched ; she 
in some things, and when she caught s 
of the Colonel’s 


V exed look. 


} 


1@ almost 


] ] 
LaAuUy I 





ant he y at 
bears’ antics? fellow! Mrs. Bracy’s 
conversation might well ace t for any de- 
pression on his part. She seemed to scintil- 


late with all 


Fortune-hunters ? 


vs rare delica- 





cies of fee uid he wh deep sympa- 
thies, which enabled her and her only to 
know what would be s d to that young 
creature’s requiremé ts: she seemed to have 


taken such complete s k of the poor little 





thing that Aurelius wondered what would 
be left for any other human being. He 
knew it ibsurd to be so sensitive. He 
might have trusted the woman who had 
loved him for years and years; but at this 
moment Mrs. Bracy’s monotonous voice was 


ringing in his brain. 


It seemed to him, notwithstanding all his 
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experience and long habit of life and trust 
in Felicia, that he had been a fool. Was he 
to subject himself to this suspicion for any 
woman’s sake? Had he placed his hopes 
upon some one utterly and entirely beyond 
his reach? Was not that the refrain of it 
all? Did Felicia mean him to bear alone ? 
She did not seem to interfere she avoided 
him; and yet surely they had understood 
each other when they had met only a few 
minutes ago. He could endure it no lon- 


ger. He came up to Miss Marlow and said, | 
abruptly, “I am going back to the hotel | 
now; will you come with me ?” 

‘We are all coming,” said Felicia, look- | 


ing eagerly around; “don’t leave us. 

‘I can not stand your friend’s conversa- 
tion any longer,” said Aurelius, not caring | 
who heard him 
able woman.” 


‘She is the most intoler- 


Felicia seemed to be gazing attentively 
at the bears, as she bent far over the railing. | 
‘You should not speak like that,” she said, | 
very much annoyed. “They are all so kind } 
tome. What do you want?” 

“]T want to see you,” he said, standing be- 
side her. “1 want to talk to you; and I 
wonder you don’t see how cruelly you are 


behaving, keeping me in this horrible sus- 
pense a 


“One more sugar-plum, my Felicia, to give 
your four-footed friends,” here says a voice 
just behind them, and a fat hand is thrust 
between them with a peppermint between 
the finger and thumb. 

Baxter turned angrily away. “This is 
unbearable,” he muttered. 


Felicia looked after him reproachfully. 
He walked straight off; he crossed the | 
place: he never looked back; he left her 
feeding the bears with sugar-plums—left | 
her to Mrs. Bracy, pointing out the advan- 
tages of national liberty, and the tints of 
the mountains, to Felicia, to Miss Harrow, | 
to any one who would listen. Jasper, his | 
aunt knew by experience, was not a good 


listener; he would compose himself into an 
attitude of profound attention, but his eye | 
always wandered before long. 

I suppose Felicia wanted a little time to 
think it all over, and to understand what | 
had happened, and that was why she took 
no decisive step concerning her new lover. 
A curious feeling—surprise and confidence 
and quiet expectancy—seemed to have come 
over her. Baxter’s impatient words had star- 
tled her. It was something she was unpre- 
pared for. Was this love, this sudden un- 
accustomed rule ?—was she in future to be 
at another person’s call? She had not tak- 
en the Colonel’s character into account; she 
had never thought about his character, to 


tell the truth, only that he had come, that|the arched door opposite, and walked up 


the story of her youth had begun again. He 
had come, as she knew he would, and she 
had all but promised to be his wife. She 


| serted dining-room, was seized upon by Mi 


ideas through the inopportune entrance of 


| subsequent wandering about the room in 


|he climbed straight up with steady toot- 


did not want to go back from her word: jy); _ 
she wanted to wait a little bit, to put off f sink 
cing this terrible definite fact a little lo; or rr 


now that it had come so near. She had 


into a habit of waiting. He ought to } 
happy: what more could he want her 
say? And she wanted to be happy als 
rest and enjoy her happiness, and not t 
carried breathless away by his im} 
strength of will. 


pereete” were?” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE FALCON HOTEL. 


THE Falcon, at Berne, is a quiet, old-f 


}ioned place, very silent and restful, 


reached by flights of white stone steps 


I 
Phere are echoes, panels, galleries, round 


old court, and a kitchen which is raised 
high above the ground. You can see thy 
cook’s white cap through a gable window 
and taste the cook’s good cheer in a panele: 
dining-room, at the end of a leng empty 
table. 

Now and then you hear a piano’s distant 
flourishes, and if you go to the windows, y 
see a sleepy old piazza, and the serious peo- 
ple sauntering by, and your bedroom win- 
dows across the street. 


Aurelius, who was moodily passing the de- 


Bracy, who had come in to order some refres} 
ments. ‘Do you dine with us at the tabl; 
@héte?” said the little gentleman. “ Ther 
is no one else. My wife finds that absolut 
quiet is necessary to her. The aftlatus is 
easily startled —easily startled away. | 
have known Flora lose some of her finest 


a waiter or the creaking of a door. I my- 
self one night thoughtlessly attempted to 
whistle that chorus out of Faust (after all, 
who is there like Gounod in these days ?), 
but the result was distressing in the ex- 
treme. I shall never forget watching the 


a vain attempt to recall the interrupted 
thoughts.” 

“Do you live in this part of the house ?” 
interrupted Aurelius, 

“Come and see our rooms; we are oppo- 
site: the ladies are gone up to the top of the 
house to watch the sunset,” said the friend- 
ly little man. “Charming girl, your friend 
Miss Marlow ; so is Georgina Harrow—a per- 
son of rare amiability of disposition. Ah! 
here is the waiter. At quel heur table @hot 
to-day ?” 

Aurelius left Mr. Bracy absorbed in the 
various merits of private and public refec- 
tions, and crossed the street, and went in at 


the stone flights of the opposite house, now 
darkening with all the shadows of evening; 
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ns to the upper story, and there, through 
xen door, he saw, as he had hoped, 

o he ids crowding together aud looking 
eh an open window at a faint azure 

ind all its dying daylights. Mrs. Bracy 
busily pointing out each tint in turn. 
Tasper was eriticising the colors, and com- 
e¢ them with various bits of blue and 


Lrag which he produced from his pockets. | 


Miss Harrow was listening in admiration. 
One person had heard Baxter’s footsteps, 
Felicia, gu ssing by some instinct that 
was Aurelius, slipped unnoticed out of 
er corner and turned quietly to meet him, 
, all the evening's soft radiance shining 
her eyes. Her sweet truthful look of 
yne touched him and re-assured him 
a little. He forgot his irritation; for 
moment he did not speak, neither did 
he could not waste this happy minute 
eproach, and indeed he knew, as she did, 
the whole company would surround 
em at the first spoken word. As they 
stood 


Wa 


de by side, silent, leaning against 
, the shadows came deeper, the little 
om was full of peace, and a sort of tran- 


si 
1] 
lI 


lizing evening benediction seemed to 
fall upon their hearts; he could hear her 
quick, gentle breath, though her head was 
rnedaway. It was noidle fancy, no vague 
hope, taking shape in his imagination. Fe- 
i. was there, and she did not repulse him, 
d met him with a welcome of her own. 
“Why, Colonel Baxter, have you been 
ere all this time?” cries Mrs. Bracy, sud- 
denly wheeling round and facing the two as 
they stood in the dusky corner. 
Felicia came to dinner that day looking 
prettier than ever, and happier than they 
had seen her yet, although the young heir- 


ss was, on the whole, a cheerful traveller. | 


At home she might be silent and oppressed ; 


it abroad the change, the different daily | 


colors and words, the new and altered ways 
and things, all amused her and distracted 
the somewhat hypochondriacal phantoms 
vhich had haunted her lonely house—home 
t could searcely be called. Baxter might 
have been happy too had he so chosen, if he 
had aecepted the good things as they came 
to him, with patience and moderation, and 


not wished to hurry and to frighten his | 


happiness away. But although that five 


minutes’ unexpressed understanding in the | 


garret had soothed his impatient soul, the 
constant society of Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, the 
artistic powers of Mr. Jasper, the cultivated 
observation of Miss Harrow—all seemed to 
exasperate his not very easy temper. He 
was very much in earnest, he felt that his 
whole happiness was at stake. And to be 
treated to a few sugar-plums, when he was 
asking for daily bread, was not a system 
caleulated to soothe a man of Aurelius’s tem- 
per. Felicia was kind, gay, in her most 
childish mood, that evening. Jasper, who 
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seemed to be on the most excellent terms 
with her, kept up an artistic conversation 
about the poignant painters of the present 
age, as opposed to the subtle school of philo 
sophie submission, while Mrs. Bracy, on the 
other side, asked the Colonel many questions 
about the Vedas, and the dreamy Orient, and 
the moral cultivation of the Zenanas 

The only other people at the table wer 
some Germans, one of whom was recounting 
to the others a colossal walk he contem- 
plated across his plate of cutlets and brown 
potatoes. The little Scheidegg, the water- 


fall of Lauterbrunnen, the dizzy height of 


ip 


Miirren, to be reached that same evening. 


i“ Tt is a colossal expedition,” says the ath 


lete, with a glance at the company. “Pfui! 
Pfui!’ ery the others, with a sort of admit 
ing whistle. 

Mrs. Bracy was preparing to take a part 
ing leave of the Colonel that evening: but 
as Felicia said good-night, Baxter held het 
hand, and said, quite simply, before them 
all, “Is this good-by, Felicia? may I not 
come to Interlachen with you ?” 

“Why not,” said Felicia, demurely, “if 
you have time to spare? We are going by 
the early train. They say the lake of Thun 
is lovely.” 

“T am sure Colonel Baxter will prove a 
delightful and most unexpected addition to 


our party,” cried Mrs. Bracy, not without as- 


perity. “Interlachen is a charming place; 
it is more suited for invalids like myself, 
who can not attempt real mountain expedi 
tions, than for preux cheraliers ; but if your 
friend will be content, dearest Felicia, to 
potter with my old husband—forgivé me, 
Egbert—we will escort him to the various 
pavilions round about the hotel.” 

“T have no doubt I shall be well looked 
after,” said Colonel Baxter, with a somewhat 
ambiguous gratitude, as he bowed good 
night, and walked off with a candle. Feli- 
cia’s consent had made his heart leap with 
silent gladness; he no longer minded Mrs 
Bracy’s gibes. His bedroom was in the same 
house as the Bracys’ apartments. It was on 
ithe ground-floor, and the windows opened 
|on arustling and beshadowed garden, where 
| lilac-trees waved upon the starry sky, and 
striving poplars started ghost-like and dim; 
close shrouds of ivy veiled the walls. Feli- 
cia’s window was lighted up, and as Baxter 
|paced the walks, smoking his cigar, and 
| watching the smoke mounting straight into 
the air, he caught her voice from time to 
| time, and the melliflnous accompaniment of 
Mrs. Bracy’s contralto notes; he could not 
| hear their conversation, but a word or two 
| reached him now and then as he walked 
along. Presently something made him 
| wince, alone though he was, dark and soli 
| tary as the garden might be; he ceased to 
| puff at the cigar; for an instant he listened. 
| “My money, my money,” Felicia was repeat- 
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ing; “I know that people think I am rich ;” 


and then the steps Felicia also had been boy of nine, who lingered out in the } 


listening to, and which somehow she had 
identified with Baxter—the steps went 
away and came no more, and the garden 
was left quite solitary and dark, with its 
strange night dreams. 

“ Good-night, dear Mrs. Bracy,” says the 
yirl, starting from her seat. “ How shall I 
thank you for all your kindness to me? 
Don’t be anxious; I am sure no one here 
ever thinks about my fortune, or about any 
thing but being good to me.” But alas! 
Baxter was not there to hear her. 


WAS IT LOVE, OR BLINDNESS? 
i. 

7 pale April twilight was fading, as 

§ the moon rose clear and white in the 

east 


soft 


thick shrubs, and silent lilac-trees, and! you for a long time! We must go fis] 
t 


“Ah, don’t, Charlie!” murmured J 


|} ‘Thank you, Mrs. Newton,” said Char) 
Raynor, “I should like to, but fear I cay , 
| to-night —my mother is waiting for m 

know. Why, Dolph, I haven’t laid ey: 


soon, mustn’t we? Come over and sex 


when you can. Good-evening.” And 
took his hat and left. 


| Il. 

| A few days later Mr. Raynor called, | 
Mrs. Newton and her nieces were out. Sh 
ly after, he received an invitation to a party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Newton for their 
nieces. When he entered the parlor it was 
well filled with guests, but he knew 
stantly which of the young ladies were t! 
Misses Newton. Who does not distinguis 
| with ease a young lady just returned from 








A tall, slender young man, whistling | Paris? Besides, was not Miss Fanny, wit] 


> | 


ly to himself, pushed back the iron gate | ler sister near her, standing at the head of 


that swung between two gray stone pillars, | the room holding a little court? Miss Fan 
and walked hastily up the broad avenue, | ny was the charming blonde; she was bar 


bordered by leatless trees, which led to an 


old-fashioned, comfortable-looking country | with the bluest eyes, a mass of rippling, 


house. As he stepped upon the piazza, a 
lady opened the hall door. 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Raynor? 
claimed, in some surprise. 

“Yes, Mrs. Newton. You thought it was 
your husband, didn’t you ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ And you would have kissed me if it had 
been a little darker, wouldn’t you ?” 

“No, Impudence, never. But your mes- 
sage? for I know you have one.” 

* Better—a letter.” 

“Thank you. And now come in while I 
read it, for I think its contents will interest 
you.” 

Mrs. Newton broke the seal as they en- 
tered the parlor. 


” 


she ex- 


“ Just as I thought,” she continued; “the 
steamer is below—will be up to-night or 
early in the morning. You know we are 
expecting my husband’s nieces, Florence 
ind Fanny Newton, don’t you? They are 
orphans, and have been spending the last 
two years abroad with their aunt, Mrs. Greg. 
Now they are coming to stay with us for a 
time. I hope they won’t find it terribly 
dull here after their winter in Paris. But 
we must do our best to make it pleasant for 
them. They are charming girls, I hear, and 
one of them, the blonde, is very pretty. I 
expect you, as our nearest neighbor, to call 
immediately on their arrival, and to make 
yourself perfectly delightful.” 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad to 
make the attempt.” 

“And now will you stay and take tea 
with me and the boys?” 

“ Ah, do, Charlie!” said Dolph, a boy of 


ly eighteen, plump, petite, wonderfully f. 


wavy golden hair, and a never-failing smile, 
Her dress was a study—white, with an elab 
oration of flounces, puffs, laces, and light 
green ribbons. Florence Newton was of a 
different type, tall, slender, in complexion a 
trifle pale, with dark brown waveless hair 
and large lustrous eyes, varying in expres- 
sion from the haughty languor of the Ital 
ian to the gay vivacity of the French. Her 
dress also was of white, possessing that in 
describable elegance which adorns all the 
productions of the true Parisian. modiste ; 
but beside her sister’s gorgeous garment it 
had almost a vestal-virgin-like simplicity 
She wore no color beyond a few bright nat- 
ural flowers in her hair and the small bou- 











velye, who came sauntering into the room. 


quet she held in her hand. Her manner 
was more reserved than that of her sister 
she was, perhaps, three or four years het 
senior—but she looked upon Fanny’s joyous 
affability with an approbation which bor- 
dered on pride. It was plainly to be seen 
that in her family Fanny was the beauty 
and the pet, as in society she was the belle. 
And yet how was it that the moment there 
came a pause in the gay talk and the dan- 
cing, Charlie Raynor offered his arm to Flor- 
ence, and led her to a bay-window to look 
at the moon-lit view, and lingered there con- 
versing in a soft and half-sad tone ? 

Mrs. Newton was a cheerful, brisk, and, 
after the fashion of this world, a selfish 
woman. She had no notion of taking her 
husband’s poor relations into her house and 
bidding them make it their home. And 
Florence and Fanny Newton, in spite of 
their grace, accomplishments, and French 
dresses, were poor. Both parents had died 
when they were children, leaving them al- 
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uniless. For years they had been 
» charge of various relatives. Now, | 
tly. it was Mr. Newton’s turn to do 
ng, and Mrs. Newton, as his wife, 
bliged to bear her share of the bur- 





She resolved to do it with a good 

: She would have the girls come and 

: with her, would be kind, but not spoil 

yould have them constantly in soci- 

1e rather liked gayety herself—and 

one year was over would get them 

nfortably married and off her hands. 

; the best thing that could be done for 

ul the whole family might be grate- 
th d ful to her if she did it. Accordingly, she 


er friends freely what charming, tal- 

1, handsome girls they were, how de- 

ted she was at receiving their visit, and 

: sorrowful would be the day when she 
ad part with them. Perhaps it was a lit- 


strange that to her nearest neighbor, 
“Bie Mr. Raynor, she never mentioned their com- 
P ¢ till the steamer had already arrived. 
then was it desirable to have Mr. Ray- 
f. very deeply interested in the young la- 


? 


Phere were young men in the neigh- 
ood who drove very handsome horses, 
vhose fathers lived in large and elegant 
ses, to whom she had said much more. 








py But Mr. Raynor drove no horse, his parents | 
na It in a simple cottage, and he went daily | 
¥ to town to work hard in a dingy office. The | 
w le neighborhood called him “ Charlie,” 
It said he was “as good as gold;” but |} 
H who loved gold greatly eared but lit- 
bin tle for him. Mrs. Newton was willing that | 
es should be attentive to the girls, for the 
4 % attention they received the better, but | 
it ut enough said. 
nity e summer came and wore on pleasant- | 
nat- The arrival of the Misses Newton had 
how- created some sensation in the quiet little 
ner country town, and made an excuse for con- | 
or siderable gayety. Mrs. Newton had done 
he wisely in giving a party immediately on the 
roi girls’ coming. It put her neighbors in a| 
bor g humor, and disposed them to recipro- 
soon cate hospitalities. Invitations were shower- 
site ed upon the young ladies and their cheer- | 
elle fulchaperon. Tea parties, dancing parties, | 
here croquet parties, picnics, and excursions were | 
1ain- n up in their honor, and as no neighbor | 
‘lor willing to be outdone by another, the | 
odk erriment was kept up through the season. | 
:0n- Besides, the girls were as pretty as their | 
unt had represented them, had very pleas- | 
nd. ant manners—Fanny chirped little ballads | 
fish charmingly, and Florence played waltzes as 
ho delightfully as her sister danced them; so | 
endl they really were an addition to the society | 
Xd which they went, and soon no party was | 
of considered complete without them. To most 
neh of these entertainments Charlie Raynor also 
lied received an invitation, and he missed no op- 
a portunity to be in the company of these be- | 
Witching sisters. He flirted and frolicked | 





R 


with the fair, fat, fu 
somehow 
sent 


BLINDNESS ? 






f 
it was F 


thrill 


‘lorence’s presence w hich 


a through him. She was the 


first person he looked for on entering a par- 


lor, the last to wh 
He loved to linger about the piano when she 
played, to carry her shawl when she walked, 


om he spoke on leaving it. 


to render, before she could ask, a hundred 
trifling services. And when she met him, 
he look in her large dark eyes was so 


sweetly frank, and the pressure of her hand, 


when he took it, so cordial: she was so kind 


to him—ah! so calmly kind—she drove him 
almost distracted. Could any girl love in 
that simple, unaffected way? Or was it 


because she could not love that she was so 
free from all womanish whims? He pon- 
dered the question in silence, thought of 
her night and day, followed her as her own 
shadow. He availed himself of Mrs. New- 
ton’s general invitation, and was at her 

he could find a pretext 
In the evenings he 


house as often as 


for going there. gener- 


| ally found company, for Fanny had many 


beaux, and Florence was not without them, 
but he managed sometimes to come home by 
an early train, when he would call in the 
afternoon and take the young ladies on a 
ramble through the woods, or for a row 


| upon the river, and return with them, to sit 


through the long twilight chatting upon the 
piazza, and receive an informal invitation 
to tea, which he very generally accepted. 

It was on a bright August afternoon he 
neared Mrs. Newton’s house with 
such design in his mind. The door stood 


some 


| wide open, country fashion, and he entered. 


There was no one in the parlor; he passed 
into the library; there was no one there, so 
he sat down and waited, supposing that ina 
few moments some one would appear. Pres- 
ently there was a sound of wheels in the 
avenue; a carriage drove up to the door, 
and a dashing young foreigner sprang out. 
He rang the bell, gave his card to the serv- 
ant who answered the summons, and walk- 
ed into the parlor. He glanced about the 


| room with a look of interest, paused to ad- 


mire a beautiful arrang 
the mantel—it was Florence’s doing, Char- 
lie knew—after which he took a 
there was a slight rustle of drapery on the 
stairs, and a light, quick step, which Charlie 
recognized, and Florence, clad in white, and 
looking more lovely than usual, glided into 
the parlor. 

“Oh, Alphonse !” 
out both hands. 

The young foreigner sprang forward and 
seized them eagerly, kissed first one, then 
the other, gave her a glance which spok¢ 
volumes, but said only, softly, “And how is 
my angel ?” 

“Well, 
But 
amused 


ment of flowers o1 








seat. Soon 





she exclaimed, and held 





and overjoyed at your coming! 
Oh! excuse me ;” and a leok of half- 


embarrassment crossed her face 
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“Why, how do you do, Mr. Raynor?” she 
said, holding out her hand to Charlie, as he 
stepped forward from the library. “Al-| 
phonse,” she added, turning to the young 
foreigner, “allow me to introduce to you 
our nearest neighbor, Mr. Raynor. And, Mr. 
Raynor, allow me to introduce to you the 
gentleman who was our nearest neighbor in | 
Paris, Count de Telliac.” | 

Charlie was pale, and Florence noticed it. | 
There might have come an awkward pause, | 
but that the young count, with true French | 
grace and a far better command of the En- | 
glish language than falls to the lot of most 
Frenchmen, began an animated discourse | 


on the charms of the surrounding scenery 
and the grandeur of American institutions | 
generally. Soon after, company came in. 
Then Mrs. Newton appeared, was introduced | 
to the count, and took him away with her | 
into the library. Charlie arose mechanic- | 
ally, and said, 

“Miss Florence, I believe I must bid you 
good-evening.” 

“What? No, you must not think of it. 
Of course you are going to stay to tea. I} 
insist ;” and she said it so dictatorially that | 
he was forced to acquiesce. 

At tea the count sat between the young 
ladies. He was polite to both, but devoted 
to Fanny. Yet what was the use ?—had not 
Charlie witnessed his and Florence’s meet- 
ing? But perhaps there were other people | 
to be duped. Soon after tea Charlie with- 
drew. Days passed, and he did not call 
again. 








III. 

“Mr. Raynor!” cried a silvery voice, as he 
passed by the iron gates one morning. 

He started. 

“Miss Newton, what can I do for you?” 
he said, gravely, coming to her side. 

“Do?” she asked, with a laugh. “Why, 
do what you have not been doing for a 
long time—make yourself agreeable. What 
has become of you? I thought of sending 
Dolph over to see if you were ill.” 

He looked at her, half puzzled, half pained. 

“T did not know you would care for my 
society now,” he said. 

“Why not ?—because we have a live 
French count staying with us? You give 
us credit for very noble motives.” 

“Oh, itis not that ; but—didn’t you know 
that I saw it all ?” 

‘All what ?” 

“Your meeting.” 

She laughed outright. 

“Probably you saw much more than there 
was to see. It is bad enough if I am to be 
robbed of my sister, but I don’t know why 
I should lose my friends too. I have been 
very lonely the last fortnight, and if I had 
not been very busy, I should have been 
gloomy. The count, after the barbarous 


’ 





American custom, which he so admires, has 


taken Fanny off every afternoon for a 
drive, and I have not had a soul to sp: 
—not even you—and I never thoug 
would come to that,” she added, with a ¢ 
of mischief in her eyes. 

A look of deep delight filled his. 

“You shall never make that complaint of 
me again. I will be with you this afte; 
noon. Good-by for a few hours.” He press. 
ed her hand tenderly, and hastened a 
with a light step and a light heart. 

Did Florence’s conscience reproac] 
for thus awakening his emotions? or had 
fortnight’s absence taught her that his pres. 
ence was not quite indifferent to her? 

After that Charlie Raynor was more with 
Florence than ever. And he found her oft- 


}ener alone than he had before. Sometimes 


she gave him little scraps of her confidence; 
told him what a devoted friend the count 
had been to them while in Paris; how their 
departure was decided upon in his absen 
and he came home to find them gone; how 
he had hastened to England just in time to 
bid them good-by on the deek of the steam- 
er; how he had written afterward to Flor- 
ence about Fanny—she langhed at being 
thus acknowledged as her sister’s protector 
—and then to Fanny, and the whole atiair 
had been settled. Now he had come to pay 
Fanny a visit. Soon he would go off, take 
a trip across the continent to the Yoseniite, 
and be back again in December, when t 
happy pair would be married, and go 





|mediately to Paris. Would Florence 


with them? Charlie hardly dared to ask 
But Florence told him she would not; said 
that Fanny was adapted to the French life, 
and could be quite happy leading it, but 
that she was thoroughly American in feel- 
ing, that America was her home, and that 
she could not even think of settling down 
to live in any other country. And somehow 
all this made Charlie feel happy. 

“Can you keep a secret ?” Florence asked 
him one afternoon, 
“T think I can.” 
“Would you like to see something pret- 
?” 
“ Of course I would.” 
“ And you will promise not to speak of it 
to any one ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then you shall be my sole confidant in 
this important matter.” 

She took a key from her pocket, unlocked 
a small closet which opened into the little 
passage between the parlor and the library. 
Then she took out a large square bundle 
done up lightly in white tissue-paper. She 
opened it, and spread its contents—a white 
flimsy something—in graceful folds over the 
dark velvet sofa. 

“There! what do you think of that ?”’: he 
exclaimed, in a slight tone of triumph. 

“Why, it is beautiful. But what is it?” 
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Do you mean you can’t guess? How 
ira! Why, it is my wedding present for 
nny. You see, she set her heart on hav- 
a lace veil—the poor child don’t seem 
te certain that her marriage will be legal 


out it—and she thought that Alphonse 
would bring her one. But he got jewelry 
foy her, and so did Aunt Greg, and Uncle 


yton really can’t do any more for her than 
e has promised already ; so she came at last 
the melancholy conclusion that she would 
ye todo without it. But Iam determined 

shall not be thwarted in any thing the 
st day she is with us; so here is my pres- 


—y 


“And a very pretty one it is. Of course 
m no judge; but it seems to me the most 
eautiful veil Lever have seen. That very 
delicate border, and those little sprays scat- 
d so far apart, give it such a light, al- 

st fairy-like, appearance.” 
I agree with your taste, but it is 


not 
The more loaded down with work 


hodox,. 


| havea right. 


s, the more it is admired,” she said, as | 


he slowly began folding the veil. 

“Oh, Miss Florence, take care; itis caught 

it wooden thing.” 
That is the frame. 
Don’t you see it isn’t finished yet ?” 
“What! not finished? You don’t mean 

you are having it made here—in America ?” 
“Yes, here in this house.” 

‘And who is doing it.” 

‘T am.” 

so Impossible! 
» do lace-work ?” 


‘Of course it is. 


How could you know how 


as I did the whole three months we were 
1 Brussels.” 

“But, my dear Miss Florence, let me beg 
‘you not to do another stitch.” 


cles, and cousins together do; 


“For God's sake, give it up! It is mad- 
ness to continue.” 

“It is too late to give it up now; I must 
finish it.” 

“There is no must about it 


injured your eyes for life ?” 


Suppose you 


‘I do not think there is any danger of my 
injuring them permanently. I suppose they 
will be weak for a time.” 

h, for a time. What if the doctor or- 
dered you to remain in a darkened 
a year?” 

“I suppose I could bear it. 

“Don’t talk as if you were insane. I tell 
you it is positively wicked to run such a 
risk merely to gratify for a few hours your 
sister’s foolish vanity.” 


room tor 


“No comments on my sister, if you please, 
Sir,” said Florence, haught ily. “ Moreover, 
I must say I do not see by what right you 
presume to interfere at all in this matter.” 

“You do not see by what right? Well, I 
It is because I love you 
love you more in one day than your little 


ves, 


snip of a sister has loved you in her whole 
life ; love. you more than all your aunts, un- 
love you more 
than any one else in the whole world ever 
right. Oh, Flor- 


has or will—that is my 


ence—” 
” Stop!” 


Was it his ill luck to speak when she was 


lirritated, or would his fate have been the 


same in her calmest mood? She told him 


that she did not love him, never had, and 


| never would; that she had valued his friend- 
‘By giving my best energies to learning 


“What! when it is two-thirds finished— | 


iveitupthen? You must think me crazy.” 


“Tl think you so if you go on with it. | 


You were crazy ever to have undertaken 
such awork. Itis enough to put your eyes 


out. 


{ yes.” 
“Nonsense! you have noticed nothing of 


the kind. No one has. You only say it 


now because you know I am doing the 
work. You would never have noticed it 


otherwise.” 

“Then you acknowledge there is some- 
thing to notice.” 

“Well, yes; at least I notice something.” 

“What do you notice? And when do you 
work ?” 

“T work almost every minute that Fanny 
is out of the house, and at night after she is 
in bed.” 

“And what is it you notice ?” 


“Not much: only on days when I have | 


done a great deal, I see little sparks and 
spots flying about in the air.” 


I have noticed for some weeks past.a 
a | 
strange, constrained expression about your | 


ship once, but valued it no longer; and they 
parted with very bitter words. 
IV. 

Weeks passed, and months, and the grand 
wedding came off with great 
Charlie Raynor stood in the church, near 
the door, and saw Fanny enter in her long 
satin train, with the veil, like a beautiful 

| mist, floating about her. Florence too pass- 
ed very near him. But her haughty eyelids 
drooped, and no blush or tremor showed her 
| conscious of his presence. It was the first 
time he had seen her since their parting. 
| Weeks elapsed before he met her again. 

| He was not very happy at home. Life 
| and every thing about him seemed changed, 
and he was low-spirited. People said he was 
dreadfully cut up about Fanny Newton’s 
marriage; and he was rather glad they said 
it, for then he could afford to laugh. Any 
thing was better than to have them pry 
But the charm of ex- 
istence gone. What was a holiday 
worth now? What should he do with it? 
|So he thought as he took an early train 
| home on Christmas-eve. The cars were very 
full—full of merry people, carrying bags and 
baskets and bundles, and chatting about hol- 
iday plans. He looked half sadly, half kind- 


ceremony. 


into his real secret. 
was 


| 
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ly, from one tothe other. Suddenly he start- 

ed. Florence Newton’s face greeted his eyes. 

She was deadly pale, and leaned back in her 

seat very languidly. He watched her for a 

few moments, then could no longer resist the 
: ; 


inward impulse. 


her. 
“Miss Newton, can I do any thing for 
apa 
5 us le ASKOCG, 


“Nothing, thank you, Mr. Raynor.” 
“T beg pardon for disturbing you. 
ed you were ill. 


“You are very kind. 


Tam much obliged.’ 

Her tone was distant, but very subdued, 
absolutely meek. He did not know what 
to make of her. But her pallor haunted 
him. When she got into the stage he en- 
tered after her. 
own gate. She was very pale. She gave 
him an earnest look, but did not speak. As 
the stage drove off he She 
flung herself down in an attitude of great 
exhaustion on the rustic seat beneath the 
old maple, just 


glanced back. 


He | 
sprang out, bade the driver of the stage go | 
on, and hastened to her side. | 

“Miss Florence, what is it? 
help you.” 


inside of the gate. 


Do let me | 
| 
‘You can’t help me now.” | 
“ What has happened ?” 
“Nothing, only”—she raised her hand and | 
touched her eyelids—“ Ihave been to the doe- 
tor—and I can’t bear it; oh! I can’t bear it!” | 
“What! has he doomed you to the dark | 
room for a year ?” 
“No, no, no; worse—the dark room for— 
forever!” she exclaimed, in an agony of bit- 
terness, buried her face on his shoulder, and | 
gave way to a passion of tears. 
I 


| 


y Between 
ier sobs she told him the doctor’s words, 


iow he had said that either there was a 
hereditary weakness, or else the sight had 
been terribly overtaxed ; but the optic nerve 
was partly paralyzed, soon would be quite | 
so, and there was nothing to be done. 

Was Charlie Raynor triumphant in his 
victory? Ah! what would he not have given 
for defeat? The tears started to his own | 
eyes—he struggled hard to keep them from 
falling. He spoke tender, soothing words. 
She did not seem to notice that his arm was 
around her, that he held her hand, that he | 
patted caressingly the soft waveless hair on | 
her forehead, that her head rested volun- | 

| 
| 
| 


] 
i 
} 


tarily on his shoulder. He told her he had 
just aecepted an offer from his uncle to go 
for him to Europe on business for several 
months, but he would write to his uncle | 
and give it up, if possible; and, if not, would | 
arrange to do his business very quickly and | 
return to her soon; and he would ne ver | 
leave her, but watch over her always, and do | 
every thing in his power to make her great | 
affliction bearable. Then her own spirit} 
suddenly returned to her. She sat erect, | 


and said: 
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} | 
He sprang up and went to | 


I fear- | 


He helped her out at her | to be sitting here—you will surely be il 


| go home. 
| you will have a pleasant tour in Europe 


|}ment so contiding, the next so cold! <A 
| Charlie Raynor walked off to his own hoy 


| set. 


for you?” he asked, tenderly. 


| again—once more—for the last time.” 


| earnest look. 











“No, no, Mr. Raynor. Do you think | 
so ungenerous? Do you think I co 
cept such a sacrifice ?” 

“But it is no sacrifice. It would |} 
more of one for me to see any one els\ 
dering you those little services.” 

“Do not fear that your jealousy y 
| aroused”—there was a touch of bitt 
lin her voice: “not many 
men or women, are so self-forgetful as 





persons, ¢ 





are. 





There will be no one to wait on u [ 
| must learn to bear it alone.” 
| “No, not alone—don’t say alone.” 
“Yes, alone;” and a shudder passed over 
| her. 

| “You are cold,” 
her cloak close about her; “you ought 


he exclaimed, dra 

















“Yes, I know,” she said, rising. 





at 








I can—I am calmer now. har 
you for your patience with me. Don’t cor 
I prefer to walk alone while Iean. 11 
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Good-by.” 
She left him. 





What a blank! One mo- 
































and spent the last days at home quietly w 
his mother, and packed his trunk for his 
journey. 

“When is he going, Dolph ?” Mrs. Newton 
asked. 

“To-morrow,” said the boy. 

Did Florence give an involuntary littl 
start? She said nothing. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the d 
was far in the west, the deep blue shadows 
from the woods streamed across the unbro- 
ken snow of the meadows and the rippled 
sleigh-tracks on the road, and the topmost 
branches of the tall trees against the cleat 
blue sky glowed a golden bronze in the sun- 
Florence stood near the gate. It op 
ed. Charlie Raynor entered. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said. 

“And why did you send? What can I do 









































“Nothing. I only wanted to see you 

















“Oh, don’t say that. I will be back soon, 
very soon, if you say you wish it.” 

“ButI don’t. Itisofnouse. And wheth- 
er you come late or soon, I shall not be able 
to see you.” 

“ Ah, I forgot; I can’t bring myself to be- 
lieve it.” 

“ And yet it is trne—hopelessly true.” 

“And you won’t take back the answer 
you gave me before ?” 

“Never. But I think you are the most 
nobly generous man I ever met in my life. 
That is why I sent for you now. I wanted 
to look at your face once more and remember 
it forever.” Her voice trembled, she held 
out both hands to him, and gave him a long 
“God bless you. Good-by.” 































He held both her hands in his; 

ind kissed them; he would have spoken, 

it something choked his utterance. At 
ist burst from his lips, “ Darling, God bless 
! Tean’t He kissed the 

| }, then turned abruptly and hast- 


sav good-by.” 
ail 

into foreign lands and sunny 
e carried with him a vision of snow- 
and 
ler girl, with large dark eyes, looking 


ills and winter twilight, 
on him with an earnest, beautiful gaze; 
dl ter the light of that earnest, 
wutiful gaze had faded, in her mind’s eye 
still saw his clear blue eyes looking lov- 


¢ 


al 


ong 


1 vanishing among the shadows beyond 
gate. 
Vi 
a winter that was for Florence, 
Neve r 


A} 


+} 


, what 
her doom hanging over her! 
d her li 
bered r childhood only her mother’s 
th-bed, the 


f little Fan 


fe been very bright. 
in h 


e 
words, “ Florence, take care 


be a mother to her when I 


ny 

nainett 

ch those words placed on her young 
She had always stood between 

Fanny and the world; both at school, where 

world meant strict teachers and teasing 


ulders. 


mpanions, and later, when it consisted of 
ritical aunts and uncles at home, and a cir- 
le of half-jealous young friends in society. | 
On every oceasion Florence sacrificed her- 
elf to Fanny with an exaggeration of ma- | 
ternal tenderness. The latter fed on the fat | 
if the land, arrayed herself in purple and 

1¢ linen, and kept herself constantly sup- | 
ed with pleasure, while to the former fell 
the thought-taking and care. Florence | 
grew up with a serious eye and a half-sad 

ile, not attractive to the common behold- 
r, while Fanny drew to herself the unrea- | 
ming love of almost every creature around 
her by a kind of sparkling vivacity and un- 
failing cheerfulness, possible only to those 
vho have always good health and always | 
heir own way. And now this adored little 
How had Florence been | 
epaid for her love? Only as many another 
too devoted mother. Was Florence wound- 

She never complained. at 


} 


‘anny was gone. 


d ? 
last that her sister was selfish, and that she 
had helped to make her so. It was a pain- 
ful experience, but she bore it bravely, and 
she determined to: start out in life anew. 
It was not her intention to be dependent on 
unwilling @ints or on her thoughtless sis- 
ter. Her mind was full of plans for self-sup- 
port. The day after Fanny’s departure she 
began assiduously to practice and to study, 
that she might be prepared for whatever 
work she undertook. Then for the first time 
she was conscious of serious trouble with her 
eyes. She thought, of course, it was nothing | 
permanent; that a few days’ care would rec- 


She saw 


She remem- | 
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a tall} 


he stoop- | tify the matter. But the days went 


the eyes grew worse. What was 
with them? They were not 
blood-shot, or swollen, or red. 
laughed when she spoke o 
oculist. They had o 
, and often she 
e made n 
tion, and fina she did go t yn and 
sult an oculist. It 

that Charlie Raynor met 


f consul an 
e expres 
But 


r condi 


id only a strang 
ion 
tim » Improvem 
lly con 
was on her way home 

sad, sad 
he had said good 


Christmas-eve ; and now s 


by to that one kind, sympathizing 


and the cold dark winter and he 


| try life lay before her. 


ly upon her, and then his stalwart, manly | 


jeign to her haughty, independent 


| 
| 


| life. 


and the weight of responsibility | 


| the humility, passiveness, patience, 


There was nothing for her to ad 
a terrible inward 


» but fight 


battle, to try to acquire 


for 
lature 
strugel 


Who 


was? 


what that 
was almost glad when a 
of her 
nursing them for a few 


can 
She 


say lonely 
not se 


her, in 
veeks, an object in 


rious illness cousins gave 


She even read to them sometimes. 
“Oh, don’t, Cousin Florie; it ill hurt 
your poor eyes,” Dolph would 


W 


But she only answered, sadly, “It is of no 
matter, Dolph. Nothing, nothing, nothing 
save them and I like be of 
some use while I can.” 

And the boys rot wel x to 
their school and their play, and Florence 
was left to fight her own battle silently an 
alone. 


can now ; to 


} 1 


. and went bacl 


Vi. 

‘Florence, why don’t you get up?” ask 
Mrs. Newton, entering Florence’s bedroom. 
“Get up? 
» 9) 
“Oh, particular 
gone to town and the 
it is after nine o’clock.” 

“Nine! I thought it was the middle of 
the night. It must be a very dark day, or 
Open the blinds; do, please, open them 
quick !” 

“They are open; the sun is shining in. 
Good God! Florence, don’t 

sut Florence not 
manner. She only pressed her 
tight together, and sunk back quietly, 
her face was as white as the 
upon. After a moment she 

“And so it has come last!” she mi 
mured, softly. “O God, have merey!” and 
then she sank back on the pillows again. 

“Oh, Florence! Florence!” cried Mrs. New- 
ton, who, in spite of her usual calmness, was 

don’t! You 

knew all along that it was coming. Don’t 
act as if you had never thought of it.” 

“Oh, aunt, don’t speak to me!” said Flor- 
ence, wearily. Go. 
Let no one come near me, or speak to me. 
When I have learned to bear it, I will get 
up and begin life over again.” 


Why, is any thing the mat 
ter 
nothing 


only John has 


boys to school, and 


don’t goon so! 
was roing an 
lips very 
and 
pillow it rested 


raised herself. 


at 


sobbing, “don’t goon so; don’t 


“ Words are of no use. 











And thus dismissed, Mrs. Newton with- | or with hands folded 


drew. She sent for a doctor; but what was 
the use? He could do nothing. And Flor 
ence WV left alone, scarcely any of the 


household daring to enter her room or speak 


to her But Dolj h ventured to her side 
oite! making it his excuse to bring her 
ymething from the table, and coaxiug her 

‘ 

At last a day came when she arose, and 
feeling about the room in bureau and clos- 
et for her clothes, slowly dressed herself. 
By instinct she combed out the long dark 


brown hair, and arranged it in the same 
mooth beautiful bands as usual. Then 
feeling along cautiously by furniture and 


wall, she found her way to the hall, the 


tairs, the parlor. She sat down on the sofa 
and remained quiet It was late in the aft 


ernoon; the twilight was fading 


iy g, but F lor- 
ence knew nothing of the hour. Presently 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton and the boys came in. 
Her uncie stooped and kissed her, but Flor- 
ence could not see the looks of surprise, 
compassion, and curiosity which were bent 
upon her. Dolph came and put his arm 
around her, and said, “ Come, Cousin Florie, 
tea is re My,” and he led her into the dining- 
room. He sat beside her, and handed her 


every Thing she needed. 
“Golly!” said Joe, Who possessed that 
charming trait of childhood, never to be 
niched by any thing, however heart-rend 
gx, which did not cut his own skin or break 
his own bones—* golly, Dolph, do look at 
tea with a fork !” 


“Darn you, shut up, you little ass!” roar- 


her tryin’ to drink 
ed ont Dolph. He thrust a spoon into his 
cousin’s hand, and shuffled out of the room, 
half stifling a sob. 

‘Why did he go?” asked Florence, turn- 
ug her head anxiously from side to side. 

But no one answered, and she took the 
poon and sipped her tea silently. 

If the first half of the winter had seemed 
desolate to her, what was the last? The 
inaction was almost maddening. Then her 
life became a series of experiments to find 
out what she could do; and it was so little! | 
She knitted for her aunt; she played on the 
piano; sang soft, plaintive songs; talked 
gently with the boys, persuading them to 
goodness and a love of study; had them read 
useful books aloud to her—and that was 
about all. And the winter wore away and 
the spring came. There was a.sweet balmy 

tmosphere, and people exclaimed how 
gereen the grass was growing and how beau- 
tiful the apple blossoms were. And Dolph 
brought her in great bunches of wild vio- 
lets, and she knew the white from the pur- 
ple only because the one had and the other 
lacked perfume. And every one was busy 
and full of cheerful, pleasure-seeking plans 
for the summer, and Florence sat quietly in 
her corner of the sofa in the parlor, knitting, 
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, JUST as she had Lil W : 
ter. How meek and patient and perfe t]. 
resigned she had become! Was she wa 
only for death? Was there nothi : 
earth which could make her dark Jot 
bright to her? 

And the springg wore away and the 
mer came. The white petals of the 
soms were scattered by the gentle bre 
the crude early greens mellowed into 
rich depth of the later verdure, and the 


Waving grass bowed before the mow 


its sweet fragrance filled the air. And } 
ence sat in her corner on the sofa in the } 
lor as before. Life was all the same to | 


What difference did any thing make? J 
the door burst open, and Dolph rushe 
and flung his arms around her nec] 


ciaiml 





“Oh, Cousin Florie, he’s come, he’s con 
“Who has come ?” she asked, gently ; 
somehow a slight shade of color mounted t 

her cheek. 

“Who? Why, Charlie, of course. I1 
Mr. Raynor.” 

* Have you seen him te speak to ” 

“Yes, at the station. I was down th 
when the train came in. I wish you cou 


have seen him. He looks splendid. Not 
that he is much changed, only you k: 
how every one looks when they’ve just con 
from Paris—so elegant and stylish; and 
was talking French just like a book to a 
old gentleman with a white mustache.” 

* And what then ?” 

“Oh, he said: ‘ Hallo, Dolph, is that yi 
How are you, old fellow? How you’ vi 
grown! I scarcely knew you! All pretty 
well at home?” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then he caught the ¢« gentler ; 
the arm and put him into Mr. Griswold’s 
carriage, and then he jumped into Miss 
Griswold’s pony phaeton, and she cut he 
little beasts over the ears with her long 
whip, and they went off just like a flash.” 

And Florence said no more. But she staid 
in the parlor all the rest of the day. And 
she was there earlier than usual the next 
morning. And she did no knitting. Was 
she waiting for any thing? And the morn- 
ing slipped by and the afternoon was wan- 
ing fast. Then she said to herself, sadly, 


} 
if 





| “Why should I wait?) Why should he come? 


Once I repulsed him in anger, again in cold- 
ness and pride; if I were now what I was 


| then I should despise him for returning to 


me. And what is there in my altered con- 
dition that should make his coming right? 
I am only an object for pity now—and he 
has travelled and knows better now how to 
measure the value of things in the world, 
and his own value too. Why was Iso doub- 
ly blind? Why did I ever let myself think 
of it?” and the great tears welled up in her 
eyes and rolled down over her pale cheeks. 
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THE COSMOGONY OF “PARADISE LOST.” 137 ° 


Ah! what would she not give for the sound | darling, Heaven has united us—death only 
of his footstep on the piazza, the sound of | must part us. Do you resist ?” ; 
; voice breathing her name? How often | She yielded, and her life was no longer 
ng the day she fancied that she heard | dark, for she lived evermore in the pure 

, coming! Did she imagine it now that | sunshine of love. 
heard his footstep on the piazza ?—that 
pushed up the half-open window and en- 
vd ?—that he stood before her for a mo- | 


?—and then exclaimed, 


THE COSMOGONY OF «PARADISE 

ment in silence? LOS 

“Florence !” Hope cosmogony of the universe as con- 

She started wildly. | ceived by Milton in “ Paradise Lost,” 
Charlie!” she gasped, in anguish, “did | though very simple, is very little understood. 
1 speak tome? Are you there ?” 
“Darling! I did speak—I am here.” | Many do read it; many more, to their own 
What told her that his arms were out- | loss, begin and do not finish it; all attempt 
etched to receive her? She sprang un-|it. And yet how few know the simple plan 

rringly into his fond embrace. | of creation which it presupposes, and with- 

| out a just conception of which it is totally 

| 

| 

| 


Nobody confesses to not reading the poem. 


Iam so glad you have come,” she mur- 
ired, as her head sank upon his shoulder; ; impossible to understand the poem. Indeed, 
}itis no doubt in large part the want of this 
conception which induces many readers to 

oped and kissed her, this time on the | forego the further perusal of the work after 
lips—lips which did not recoil, but lingered | having reached the third book. They are 

ose to his, though the color of her cheek | wearied by the very peculiar and incom- 
ished and faded and flushed again. | prehensible movements of Satan on his jour- 
rhen he sat down on the sofa beside her, | ney earthward. In what kind of a world 

d holding her hand in his, asked her a| is it that Satan, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, and 

indred questions concerning herself and all | the rest move about? How does it happen 

had lived through since their parting. | that Satan, in going from Hell to Earth, flies 

“But why do you sit in this dim, dingy | downward ? and how is it that in the jour- 
parlor, when all nature without is so beau- | ney he is compelled to pass by the gate of 


your presence is my sunshine!” 
He stroked her soft hair tenderly, he 


} 
} 
| 


tiful ?” he exclaimed at last. Heaven? Where is the Paradise of Fools 
“T never go out,” she said, sadly. “What | through which the poet, in one of the most 
is the use? What are the beauties of na-| scornful and extraordinary passages in the 
ture to my blind eyes ?” book, makes him wander? Where is the 
“What! have we no sense but sight?| throne of Chaos and old Night? There is 
Is it nothing to feel the soft breeze kissing little use in attempting to read the poem 
our cheeks and playing about our temples? | without understanding these things. They 
nothing to inhale the perfume of the} are very simple. A diagram or two will be 
owers, to wander through the woods and | sufficient to explain them. 
listen to the warbling of the birds, the song Originally, before the creation of the earth 
of the brook, and the whispering wind} or the starry universe which we now see 
through the branches ?” about us, universal space is conceived by 
“But you forget I can not wander through | the poet, not as containing stars or starry 
» woods alone.” | systems, but as a sphere of intinite radins— 
“And you shall not, for I am here—here, | if such a thing were 
Florence, never to leave you. We shall} conceivable — divided 
wander hand in hand, and find together all | into two hemispheres, 
the sweets that lie hidden in life.” thus: 
A look of joy lit up her face—then a dark The upper of these 
cloud overshadowed it. hemispheres is Heav- 
“No, no, no!” she exclaimed. ‘Charlie, | en; the lower is Chaos. 
I can not accept this sacrifice. We must| Heaven is the abode 
part.” of God and his angels 
“Never!” he said, with a firm arm draw-|—a region of light, 
ing her close to him. “When I sought you| happiness, and glory. Chaos is an infi- 
to-day, I meant to know whether you loved | nite ocean or quagmire of universal dark- 
me or not. If not, to serve you if possible, |ness. It is not to be considered as mere 
but never again to see you; and if you|}empty space, but an abyss wherein are 
loved me, never to leave you. I know now|jumbled together in confusion the ele- 
what I hardly dared hope. Nothing you | ments of all matter. We are to conceive 
may say can change the tone in which you | of the above diagram as representing the 
| 
| 








called me ‘Charlie,’ nor alter it that of your | condition of the universe from unremem- 
own free impulse you clasped your hands | bered ages in the angelic reckoning. But 
about my neck; nothing can rob me of that | the immemorial monotony of existence is 
first sweet pressure of your lips. Florence | one day broken by the Almighty’s assem- 





13 
bling before his throne the hosts of the 
angels. To them he announces that he has 
that day begot the Son whom they behold 
beside him, 
vn and worship. Thi 

joy by various 
rarchies of Heaven. 
] the 


3 decree is received 
orders and hie- 
One only, jealous to 


with 


Son 
th feclings of rage and pride. 
one of the first, if not the very first, 
Heaven. He conspires with 
his subordinate next in rank, Beelzebub, 
and they a faction, which numbers 
one-third of the heavenly host. 
sues, and Satan is defeated. The floor of 
Heaven opens wide, and Satan and his hosts 
are thrown into the bottom of Chaos. 
bottom portion of Chaos is thus set apart as 
Hell, and it receives the fallen 
host, is immediately roofed over. In order 


lave 
mand 
is Satan, 


archangel 


raise 


80 s00n as 


to suit the changed conditions an alteration | 
of this orig- | 


therefore takes place in the map 
It now stands: 

Almostimmediately, 

however, a fourth di- 

vision created, 

which is our own uni- 

verse as we now see 

it. The bad 

were nine days and 

nights falling through 


£ 
inal space. 


is 


Chaos, and nine more | 
days and nights they | 


lay stupefied at the bottom of Hell. In the 
second nine days the new universe is cre- 
ated. There had long been talk of the event 
among the heavenly host. The time for the 
creation of the new race of beings had now 
arrived. Just as the roof of Hell has closed 
over the fallen angels, the Almighty, address- 


ing the Son, tells him that, in order to repair | 


the loss to Heaven caused by the rebellion 


of Satan, the new world must now be cre- | 


The 


ated, and bids him execute the decree. 


gates of Heaven open, and with many thou- | 


sand seraphim and cherubim he passes far 
down into Chaos. He his chariot 
wheels, and, taking the golden compasses, 


stays 


centres one point where he stands, and turns 
the other through space. 
out the limits of the new world. The new 
map of space, therefore, shows our starry 
universe hung at its topmost point from 
the floor of the empyrean. The completed 
map of the universe stands thus: 

Milton exact in 
his description of the 
proportions of the new 
The distance 
from its nadir, or low- 
est point, to the upper 
boss of Hell is equal 
precisely to its own 
radius. The universe 
is six days in making. 
The Messiah, resting from his labor, returns 


is 


HEAVEN 
oR 
THE EMPYREAN 


(Tue 
(woren) 


world. 





To him he bids the angels bow | 


t above him, hears the « om- | 
This | 


War en-| 


The | 


Thus are marked | 
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to his Father, and on the seventh the ] 
of Heaven join in songs of praise over th, 
finished work. ; 
Meanwhile, just as the new world is y 
Satan and his hosts waken from their ¢ 
of nine days and nights. A council is } 
and it is determined that Satan shal] 
forth into Chaos to seek the new world. t} 
creation of which they know has beep 
tended. It is thought that man, the yn; 
| created being, may be seduced, and tha: 
| such thwarting of the plans of God wil] } 
a worthy revenge. Satan passes throug 
Hell’s gate, and emerges into Chaos. 
journey upward is arduous. Climbing, fl 
ing, swimming, and wading, now fal 
fathoms deep, again blown upward by 
| wind or explosion, he makes his way to t] 
| throne of Chaos. This is half the dista 
to the end of his journey. Chaos infor 
him that the new world has been created 
and directs him on his road. He at | 
reaches the upper confines of Chaos. Here, 
by a glimmering light, he sees the empyrean 
Heaven, and, 
fast by, hanging in a golden chai 
This pendent world, in bigness as 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon,” 


I 
ny, 


a star 


angels | 


Addison even supposed this “ pendent worl 
| to be our own ball. But this is not meant 
It is the starry universe which we see about 
us. Milton means that the starry universe 
leven is diminutive in the extreme by the 
| side of the boundless empyrean above it 
| Satan lights upon the outer shell of this 
limited kosmos. It is here necessary to un 
derstand that according to the Ptolemaic as- 
| tronomy, which Milton adopts, the earth is 
at the centre of the universe, the sun and 
stars revolve around it, and that the outer 
shell upon which Satan alights is a hard, 
opaque crust. Near the zenith of the uni- 
verse, at the point at which it is hung to 
the empyrean, there is a break, or, to speak 
unpoetically, a hole, in the shell of the m 
verse. This is the only point of access from 
without to the earth and all within which 
the universe contains. Before Satan reachi- 
es the edge from which he looks down into 
our universe, he wanders about for a while 
|on the outside alone. The region is pic- 
tured as then a vast desert, but it became 
afterward the Paradise’of Fools. Thither 
all vain things flew upward from the eart):. 
Here all who in vain things build their hope 
of glory or lasting fame wander till final 
dissolution. Among them come the build- 
|ers of Babel; Empedocles, who, to be deem- 
ed a god, leaped into Etna; 
‘“‘and many more, too long, 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery.” 


These all pass upward through the universe, 
pass through the opening at the zenith, 





THE COSMOGONY OF 


is seen stand- 
ng at Heaven’s wicket, apparently to wel- 


me them, when, lo! 


‘A violent cross-wind from either coast 
sws them transverse, ten thousand leagues away, 
to the devious air. 
yis, hoods, and ha 
1 fluttered into 1 
ilgences, dispenses, | 
sport of winds. All the 
y o'er the backside of the world far off 
to a Limbo large and broad, since called 
e Paradise of Fools.” 


se, upwhirled aloft, 


But at the time Satan wandered here the 
lace was a vast solitary desert. The fiend, 
tracted by the light from the heavenly 
tairease by which the angels ascend and 


escend from the universe to the gate of 
iven, finds his way to the opening at the | 
Sometimes these stairs are drawn | 


zenith. 
upward, but when Satan reached the place 
they are let down. 
rung or stair, he gazes through the opening 
inderneath down into the universe. He 
sees it both from pole to pole and also lon- 
gitudinally— 
“from eastern point 

Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon.” 
centre is too small at its 
But Satan sees 


Our earth at the 
st distance to be seen. 
sun, which satel- 
ite of our little ball 
astly surpasses in 
re and brightness 
the other objects 
of our universe. To 
sun he flies, and 
finding the archangel 
riel walking there- 
asks of him the 
ytotheearth. § 
tan, being in the guise 
f one of the 
angels, not 
nized by Uriel. 
th shows 
To the 
flies, and 
alighting upon Mount 
Arphates, immediate- 
ly begins to indulge 
in some sportive and 
devilish gestures of 
delight and exulta- 
tion. These Uriel sees 
from his place in the 
sun, and suspecting 
something wrong, im- 
mediately reports the 
matter in Heaven. 


lesser 
recog- 
Uriel 
him 


1S 


erefore 
earth. 
he 


the 
earth 


philosophy, the universe in 


| for the fixed stars. 


| all 


Standing on the lower | 
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“PARADISE LOST.” 


which we live 


haos. It 
iard, opaque crust. 
the 


was a vast sphere carved out of « 
had, as we l 


have se¢ n,ati 
Between 


this crust and our earth at 


centre there are ten orbs or hollow spheres 


vheeli one within another. 


nents of fire, water, 
Jus 


In succession V g 
Our ball, with its elez 
earth, and air, is at the centre 
the air the ten orbs succeed. There 
for each of the seven planets. The eighth is 


The ninth > crys- 


] 
I 
} 


t outside 


is one 


talline sphere which was added to explain 
the “trepidation” of the moon and the pre- 
The th was the 
outer shell, or primum mobile, wh them 
revolving. This which 
pears as the little drop appended to the en 

pyrean in the foregoing diagrams, we may 
This repre- 


t of 


cession of the equinoxes. 
1 set 


universe, ap- 


now see on a magnified scale. 
sentation of it is copied from a wood-cu 
the Sphara of Johannes & Sacrobosco. 
Milton’s condition of mind with regard to 
the two systems, the Ptolemaic, in his time 
just going out, and the Copernican, just com- 
ing in, it is difficult to know precisely. The 
system of Copernicus, in Milton’s day, had 
been for some time known to the world, and 
yet there is no doubt that up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century it was extreme- 
rly all edu- 


ly repulsive to the minds of ne: 


cated Englishmen. The following 


, from Syl 


This passage, though no doubt very serious- | vester’s translation of Du Bartas, was what 


find one of the humors of the book, 


This scheme of the universe, as we have | 
According to that | 


remarked, is Ptolemaic. 


ly meant by Milton, the reader will possibly 


| omens body was reading in Milton’s youth. 
| “ Ag the ague-sick, upon his shivering pallet, 
Delays his health oft to invite his palate, 


When willfully his tasteless taste del 
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In things unsavory to sound appetites, 

so some brain-sicks live there nowadays 
lves still in contrary ways— 
Preposterous wits that can not row at ease 

On the smooth channel of our common seas; 
And such those, in my conceit at least, 

Those clerks that think—think how absurd a jest !— 
That neither heavens nor stars do turn at all, 
Nor dance about this great round Earthly Ball; 
Sut the Earth itself, this massy globe of ours, 
Turns round about once every twice-twelve hours.” 





That lose th 











So late as 1641, some of Milton’s literary as- 
sociates say of one of the statements of 
Bishop Hall in his “ Humble Remonstrance :” 
“There is no more truth in this assertion 


than if he had said with Anaxagoras, ‘ Snow | 


is black, or with Copernicus, ‘The earth 
moves, and the heavens stand still.’” Mil- 
ton himself might be supposed to have some 


sympathy with the new philosophy, from the | 


fact that he visited and talked with Galileo 
in prison when in Florence in the year 1638. 
He wrote: “There it was that I found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old—a 
prisoner to the Inquisition for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican licensers thought.” The 
truth appears to be that Milton, though he 
never definitively accepted the Copernican 
idea, yet perceived some of its advantages 
over the older system. He refers to it in 
the poem, therefore, as possible, leaving the 
world, should the new philosophy prevail, 


to retain the conception of the older one as | 


the better adapted for the purposes of his 
poem. 

The books which relate the conversations 
of Raphael in the garden with the pair con- 
tain the most charming, perhaps the only 
charming, scenes in the poem. The six- 
winged Raphael comes from Heaven, and, 
hovering over Paradise, the “ towering ea- 
gles,” as Milton calls them, look up and take 
him for the pheenix. When the bright being 
appears from the eastward among the trees, 
moving along the earth, “another morn risen 
on mid-noon,”’ Adam goes forward to meet 
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| him, first bidding Eve prepare for their heay. 
| enly visitant the best that Paradise affords. 
| The wifely Eve shows no concern that hey 
| store is not sufficient, or that the guest has 
|come unexpected. Eve hastens among hy 
| bowers. She gathers fruit “rough ang 
| smooth rined;” she crushes drink from tl). 
grape, and “from sweet kernels pressed sg}, 
| tempers duleet creams.” Her board sho 
| heaps with such sweet things as women ay 
| angels like, and men of angelic dispositions 
| Our first parents were very well-mannered 
| people, and they received the angel wit) 
| charming courtesy, and a humility which, 
| while very flattering, was not at all obtru- 
sive. Greatly pleased with the condescen- 
| sion of their guest, they yet admit that his 
hour with them may not be altogether lost, 
since they are different from what he is 
accustomed to see. For a while they con- 
verse. “No fear,” as Milton says, “ lest din- 
ner cool.” Then Adam bids the angel to the 
board. “Unsavory food, perhaps,” he says, 
“to spiritual natures,” but such as their com- 
mon Father gives them. Raphael assures 
them that though ambrosia and nectar are 
very good, he likes their “ berries,” their 
“meathes,” and “duleet creams.” He adds, 
naively: “ And to taste, think not I shall be 
| nice.” Of these dainties the angel tastes, 
delighted, and it seems that his tongue 
catches therefrom a peeuliar eloquence, to 
|the like of which Eve’s recent daughters 
still incite the guest with their “ wsthetic 
teas.” 
It is at the end of the discourse which 
follows this meal that Adam asks Raphael 
whether Copernicus or the older philosophy 
is right. As Milton did not know himself, 
he makes Raphael admonish Adam that he 
| should not indulge his curiosity upon such 
|matters, counsels him to “solicit not his 

thoughts” with secrets of this nature, and 
| to think only of what concerns himself and 
| his destiny. 














. ie historical research which has been so 
destructive of the fond traditions of older 
countries than ours, which has destroyed the she- 
wolf of Romulus and Remus, and knocked off 
the apple from the head of William Tell’s son, 
has not spared the most romantic legends of our 
own land. The uncertainty of evidence is noto- 
rious, but it is disagreeable to have that uncer- 
tainty established at the expense of beautiful 
and heroic and inspiring tales which are an im- 
portant part of what is called the poetry of his- 
tory. It is, however, pleasant to know that when 
the specific story is disproved, it is found to be a 
legend of many lands, appearing in various forms, 
and symbolizing a universal sentiment. It shows 
the active play of the imagination every where, 
and the willing desire of the human mind to be- 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


lieve in heroism. If the tale of Tell is not true, 
then it ought to be, and in any case it is the ro 
mantic form in which patriotism moulds its fer- 
vent devotion. If Arnold von Winkelried did 
not gather the Austrian spears into his heart at 
Sempach, it is the spirit of Arnold von Winkel 
ried that invents the story. If Numa did not 
hold sweet counsel with Egeria, yet wisdom 
naturally tends to purity: and here we are in 
the midst of myths and allegories; and although 
history may glimmer, the human heart in all the 
lovely legends which criticism annihilates proves 
its loyalty to its own ideals. 

One of the most familiar and romantic tales of 
our earlier history is that of the appearance of the 
regicide General Goffe at Hadley, upon the Con- 
| necticut, during an Indian attack upon the town 
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ias been hitherto unquestioned. “ Di-| with Increase Mather in 1677, who says that on 
seen in it a special interposition of | the lst of September, 1675, the church in Hadley 


nee; the champions of liberty have point- “were driven from the holy service they were at 


is new evidence of the valor of that strong | tending by a most sudden and violent alarm, which 
ider of the rights of man, and the mighty | routed them the whole day « ” Fightv-nine 
rard of the North’ has woven it into the pages | years afterward, in 1764, Governor Hutchinson 
chtful romance.” But it is now challenged | calls the alarm “an attack.” In a note he tells 
ptorily, and in the popular slang it may be | an anecdote handed down through Go 


of the regicide General Goffe, “ Gone to meet | erett’s family, which is that of th 


rnor Ley 

ck, and tl 
-’3 and Remus’s wolf.” mysterious appearance and disap] ince of the 
village of Deerfield is one of the most | grave and elderly lead In 1794 
| in Western Massachusetts. It is chief- | later, President Styles, of Yale Coll 
. broad, green street bordered by no-| the story, and states that the deliverer was be 

, upon a plateau just above the wide | lieved in the town to be an angel In 1824 Gen 

| tile meadows of the valley of the Deer- | eral Epaphros Hoyt, of Deerfield, tells the storv, 
| River, there broadening as it approaches the | placing the date of the attack on the 12th of June, 
necticut. It is a village famous as a frontier | 1676, nine or ten months later, and deseribing the 
st in the days of the Indian wars, and it | deliverer more minutely. Holmes, in his annal 

ittacked by the Indian allies of the French in | of America, quotes Mather, Hutchinson, Styles, 

{, when its pastor, the Reverend John Williams, | and Hoyt, as authorities for the tale. In 1859, 
i his wife, were carried off by the savages to} at the bicentennial celebration at Hadley, B 


»ISh- 


years 


horates 


nada. The poor woman died on the way, but | op Huntington, a native of the town, repeats thi 
; returned to Deerfield and married again, | narrative as of the Ist of September, and adds a 
his grave-stone stands in the sunny old | tradition of “an aged woman in a remote part of 
irving-ground of the village. The region is full | the town,” who “says she had heard” that Goffe 
of historical interest. In South Deerfield, three | saw the Indians coming from the mountains at a 
four miles away, is the monument at Bloody | distance. Dr. Holland, in his history of Western 
ox commemorating the Indian massacre of | Massachusetts, recurs to the date of June 12, 
Flower of Essex, the two-hundredth anniver- | 1676, and gives a detailed account of events, even 
of which event was celebrated two years | to the firing of a cannon, and the arrival of Ma- 
vo, as we duly mentioned at the time. In so| jor Talcott from Northampton. Sylvester Judd, 
eaceful and beautiful and historic a neighbor-| “the most noted antiquary of the Connecticut 
od nothing is more to be expected than a Me-| Valley,” repeats the story briefly, restoring the 
ial Association diligently delving among doc-| date. Dr. Palfrey, in his history, tells the tale 
nts and antiquarian remains, collecting relics | with circumstance, includit offe’s seeing “the 
f every interesting kind, ascertaining sites, veri- | stealthy savages coming down over the hills,” al 
¢ dates, and in a quiet, modest way doing a| though usually the Indians were not seen until 
work which to the historian is invaluable, and | they struck. Dr. Chandler Robbins, in his Regi 
ich dignifies and endears the region to its | cides Sheltered in New England, makes Goffe him- 
ly and laborious inhabitants. Such an asso- | self give the alarm, and states that the people of 
ition there is known as the Pocumtuck Valley | Hadley lost but two or three men in the battle 
Association, Pocumtuck being the old Indian | Finally, Mr. John Farmer, of the New Hampshire 
name of the territory above Hatfield. | Historical Society, upon the authority of the Rev 
On a beautiful day in midsummer a party of | erend Phineas Cooke, a native of Hadley, intro- 
pilgrims might have been seen under the branching | duces an old iron cannon, which brings down a 
elms of Deerfield asking for the old home of the | stone chimney about the ears of the savages, who, 
Reverend John Williams. <A placid citizen point- flying before the onset of Goffe, had taken shelter 
ed it out, and the pilgrims soon found themselves | in a deserted house on the Connecticut. 
benignly weleomed in the quaint building, of This is the story in its various forms. Palfrey, 
which, however, the frame is substantially all that | a thorough student, can hear of no traditions that 
remains of the tough pastor’s dwelling. While | are not traceable to Hutchinson’s history. Judd 
the 


tn 


rest of the party were in some remote corner | a severe antiquarian, finds nothing to confirm the 
of the house, one of the pilgrims—it was the Easy | Leverett family tradition. Hubbard's history not 
Chair—who had tarried behind, asked the court-| only omits any allusion to Goffe, but does not 
cous host if there were in the house a concealed | mention the attack upon Hadley. Signs and won 
chamber or dungeon, such as the regicides were | ders were familiar to New England at that day 
said to have occupied in the Reverend Mr. Rus- | So signal a wonder as this must have been known 
sell’s house at Hadley, and then with rueful badi- | and repeated with awe and joy among the pious 
nage complained that an assault had been made people, and have survived in m: a local and 
upon the great tradition of Hadley as destructive | family tradition. Why is it in that of the Lev 
as that led by General Goffe against the Indians. | erett family alone? Hoyt finds no evidence of 


! 
There was a curious and pleasant smile upon the | an attack on September 1, and Hubbard, who 
face of the Easy Chair’s interlocutor. | wrote his Jndian Wars from facts accumulated 


“T am the assassin,” said he. And the Easy | immediately afterward, could hardly have omit 
Chair discovered that he was in the presence of | ted all reference to this attack, especially as one 
the president of the Pocumtuck Valley Associa- | of his own parishioners was in command at Had- 
tion. | ley five days after it was alleged to have taken 

Mr. Sheldon’s paper, which was first read on the | place. Hutchinson had access to Mather’s pa 
24th of February, 1874, is exceedingly interesting, | pers, and his story of the “attack” is unquestion 
clear, and apparently conclusive. He traces the | ably Mather’s “alarm.” Hutchinson had also 
origin and growth of the story, analyzes and col- | Goffe’s own diary, but he gives nothing from it 


} 


lates carefully, and leaves little of it. It begins | in support of the story, and the tale of Goffe’s 
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ly upon the anecdote ir 


Mather, then, is the only historical authority 
iys nothing of an “attack.” His wor 
rm.’ Now on the 16th of September 
1675, the Reverend Solomon Stoddard, of North 
ampton, wrote to Mather of the events of the 
three prece 





at Hadley, the Indians did attack Deerfield, burn- 
ng houses and wasting gardens, and this was 


the f 


n the valley 
Deerfield in 1704 reached Hadley in three or four 
hours, and that of this first assault must have 
been immediately spread, and necessarily must 
have brought consternation and “ alarm” to the 
settlement at Hadley. There are many instances 
alarms, introduced in precisely Mather’s way. 
The manuscript of Hubbard’s history was exam- 
ined by a committee of the General Court, and 
pronounced faithfully and truly performed, but 
it mentions no attack on Hadley. Cotton Mather 
wrote a history of Philip’s war in the Connecti- 
illey, but does not hint at any attack on 
| Stoddard’s letter, written a fortnight 
after the alleged attack, and from Northampton, 
i or five miles from Hadley, mentions all the 

















ent 


widents at every point, but not a word of an 
attack on Hadley. The only basis for the ro- 
mantie and heroic tradition is Mather’s allusion 
to an “alarm,” and the unsupported and improb- 
ble Leverett story mentioned in Hutchinson’s 


It is a costly midsummer day’s pleasuring which 
ought at the price of so poetic a tale. But 
the Pocumtuck president’s facts and dates are 








infl nor does he give the story any quarter. 
It has been suggested that as Hadley was, be- 
yond question, attacked by the Indians on the 
12th of June, 1676, the regicide’s avatar might 
have occurred at that time; but to this Mr. Shel- 


don makes a comprehensive reply by showing 
Ps 





that none of the alleged facts harmonize with | 


heory, and that as at that time Goffe knew 
that Ha lley was in no danger of capture, and 








a t the most alert of royal spies was search- 
ing England for him and Whalley, he was 
no , for no good purpose, to betray his re- 
trea he tradition, however, will doubtless long 
be told, and the summer traveller speeding along 


broad Connecticut 1 


1eadows to behold the 
Great Carbuncle in the White Mountains will 
gaze eagerly toward the green elms of Hadley 
under which the silver-haired Deliverer appeared. 

Tuere is another historic interest in the same 
valley also, but of a very different kind. That 
pleasant pastoral Connecticut region was the scene 
of the Shays rebellion, which was a much more 
gnificant and important affair than is generally 
supposed. It was the result of the social dis- 
turbance produced by the war of the Revolution, 
and was the beginning of anarchy. The suffer- 
ings of war, the heavy taxation, the worthless rag 
money, private and publie debts, with the pros- 
ration of industry and the demoralization that 
always follows war, exposed a remote and poor 
people to the wiles of demagogues, and the dem- 
agogues improved their opportunity. The rebell- 








ding weeks, and states that on the Ist | 
of September, the date of the alleged “ alarm” 


he first attack made upon any white settlement 
The news of the later attack upon 


letters and memoirs of the time of similar | the Supreme Court at Northampton. The 





1 | recently read in Springfield. Minot, the 
| of Massachusetts, wrote a history of it, an 
, | Holland, in his excellent history of Western \ 
1| sachusetts, gives a graphic account of it, 17 
, | Story has a certain pertinence to the events of 
-| last summer, as showing both how hopeless 
»| real remedy for grievances such movement 
and how surely they fall under the cor 


D 


as 


| 

| tr 
| demagogues, who make the sincere abetto 
| the « nterprise mere victims and tools. 

| The trouble really began as early as 1781 
| conventions called to discuss grievances a 


The foo 
| old laws for the imprisonment of debtors 
»| duced great suffering ; 


| from the causes we have mentioned. 


and as it was the courts 
| that enforced the laws, the suspension of thy 
courts seemed an obvious and speedy means of 
| relief. In 1782 a mob disturbed the holdi: 


if of 


ing 
leader 
| was imprisoned, and a mob released him 

| ringleaders of the mob were arrested, and 
| other mob compelled the sheriff to yield. The 
| next year court was held at Springfield only after 
| dispersing the rioters, and a convention was held 
at Hatfield, and decided that it was impossi 

| for the people to make money fast enough to | 
| the enormous taxes. There was no doubt of th 
exceeding pressure. There was complaint tl 
taxation to pay the interest of the publie debt 
did not diminish the burden, and then that taxa- 
tion to pay any part of the principal was into! 
able. Neat cattle were made a legal tender, and 
the law made matters worse. There was much 
honesty in the conventions, and a sincere desire to 
find peaceful relief. Mobs were deprecated, | 
the proceedings and declarations of the conven- 
tions inevitably aroused the mob spirit. Th 
mobs struck at the lower courts to prevent thi 
collection of debts, and then at the higher to pre- 
vent punishment of their offenses. The tone of 
the conventions became more violent, and grad- 
ually trained soldiers of the war became leaders 
of the mob. 
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The press took a warm part in the 
discussion, and the complaint of “ grievances” 
was sharply satirized. “It is a grievance,” said 
one paper, “that money is scarce, and a greater 
grievance that honesty is scarcer; a grievance 
that one knave leads ten fools by the nose; a 
grievance that those who have done the most to 
make the times bad should complain most of the 
badness of them; a grievance that men who cry 
and bawl merely to make themselves popular 
should be regarded; and a grievance that we 
should be so ungrateful to Heaven for the salva- 
tion and blessings we have received as to murmur 
at difficulties necessarily incurred in order to ob- 
tain them.” At last a convention in Hatfield 
presented most of the existing civil institutions 
and processes in the State as grievances, and vi- 
olence was evidently at hand. 

Four days afterward an armed mob in North- 
ampton sent a message to the judges that it was 
“inconvenient” that the court should sit. The 
court was powerless, and yielded, adjourning 
without day—upon which an alert rioter was 
afraid it might sit in the night. The Governor 
of the State, James Bowdoin, then issued his 
proclamation to all civil officers to keep the peace, 
and appealed to the patriotic spirit of the com- 
monwealth, summoning the Legislature to an ex- 
tra session. At Worcester, also, the armed mob, 








ion was made the subject of an interesting paper 


under old soldiers, commanded the court to ad- 
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universal terror among 
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speech 
vathized with him, 
was a doubt But it was 

to raise militia and to consider grievances 
1 riot act was passed. The action 
egislature, however, impressed the 1 
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House 


sym} 
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of the 
ioters as tim- 
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is dispersed ; but 


al executions 
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fees for 


were on of the grievances, 
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ouble, he would “Ye everv one of them 


the greatest pleasure and without charge. 
re was now practically a state of irregular 
Shays issued proclamations, and bill 
isand insurgents upon the people 
Me were taken to organize an 
But only a few men were zealous, and public in- 
i rising. The government un 
g to proceed to € xtremities, and dallied and 
temporized. Once more the court at Springfic ld |} 
s compelled to yg and then the govern- 
Forty-f hundred men 
1 to rendezvous near Boston on the 
January, 1787, and General Lincoln, of the Rev- 
ion, was placed in command. Day 
prepared to attack the arsenal at Springfield, ad- 
\ ig from diffe 
ith eleven hundred militia and the neces- 
artillery, 
arrival of Lincoln. The army of Shays and 
together numbered nineteen hundred men, 
the 24th of January Shays sent word to 
that he would attack the next day. Day re- 
plied that he must wait until the 26th. The re- | 
ply was intrusted r, who became 
snoring drunk in the warm tavern, and the paper 


asures army. 


tion was was 


were or- 


rent directions. 
took possession r 


Day 
1 on 
Day 


a messenge 


was taken from his pocketand carried to General | to Lamartine a 
On | They are 
| regard pu 
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QS} 


pard, and of course did not reach Shays. 
th, Shays, counting upon Day’s co-operation, 
1 lvanced toward Spi ingtield. As he approached, | 
Shepard warned him desist. Shays pressed 
forward, and Shepard warned him again. He 
still advanced, and Shepard fired over his head. 
But 
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ba 


Uh 





to 





tterv, the cannon ope ned ¢ liree C upon his col- 


19th of | 


and Shays | 
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in. Three only were scat 
tered in promiscuous flig 27th, Lincoln 
came up. Day’s men dis was some 
parloying between: Linosin it the 
ter drew oft toward Pete tough old 
Lincoln the 1 pushed forward, in the bitterest cold 
and a wild snow-storm, thirty miles from Hadley 
over the Pelham hills and ov rtaking Shays, 

1ally routed his force, and Shays and his men 

fled from the State. : 

There was still a great deal of ex ement and 
disturbance, and the trouble spread beyond th 
borders of Ma isetts jut the Legislature 

ided for g umnesty, with a trial of tl 
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( « passed various retort 
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the existence of real grievances ni i 
were sentenced to death, and many to va 
rious punishments. But none were hung, and 
most of the convicted were reprieved. Shays r¢ 


Massachusetts, but 
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turned to 


Sparta, in 


esently went to 
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1 pension from the United States government. 
He died in 1825, at the age of seventy-eight, leav 
ing no childrer Day, who was four years older 
was pardon d died, poor, in 1801, at tl y 
of fifty-ei rhe actual armed perf ance 
of the rebellion are contemptible, yet the long and 
menacing continuance of the disorders shows t 
there was a wide and dangerous sympathy with 
| the seditious pirit. The Shays rebellion was one 
of the strong arguments in favor of a more pow- 
erful united government. It showed all thought- 
ful men that anarchy was ve ry near, for if in old 
and long-settled Massach setts, with a homoge- 
neous population of the stock, such an 
outbreak could last so id so wide, 
what might not be possibl Th 
bellion had little immedi: pon l sia 


ted a |} 
of W orces- | 





|} tion, The reformatory measures that were adopt 
ed were not important, and the committee on 
grievances reported none ayes could have satis- 
fied any of the complai nts that had been mad 
The disturbance me fomented dissensions and 
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showing the folly 
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of armed insurre 
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Lamartine and Victor Hugo is that they lack prac- | English statesman, or that Lord Beaconsf +t. 
tical common-sense, not that they are sentimental- | a practical man compared with the sentiment 
ists, ‘it will hardly be asserted that all men | Gladstone, would probably be found to be ¢ 
who are strongly under the influence of feeling | under whose influence and auspices the t 
must necessarily want good sense and judg-| English politics and public life is not m 

ment heightened. 

The mischief lies in a misuse of the word. If The doubting brethren would presery 
to feel the force of ennobling sentiments be sen- | and tempers more equable if they ce 
timental, it is certainly no discredit. If to be a | know that the believer in the practicabi 

k, foolish, vaporing, and impracticable mar-| principle and decency and truth believes 
plot is to be sentimental, then it is, of course, a| more heartily than the disbeliever dish 
reproach. But it is not so. Public affairs may | The attempt in England to put Mr. Gladst 
not always be moved by what is called sentiment, | the position of a man who would compron 
but the loftiest politics may be sentimental. The | power of his country as a great civilizing 
political epoch in this country that has just closed | ence, is merely an attempt to smite him w 
was especially so. So also was the period of | own thunder-bolts. It is essentially an a 
the Revolution. The mainspring of the anti-| the very sentiment which is decried in h 
slavery movement and of all the politics founded | is a striking and unconscious tribute up. 
upon it was sentiment. It was the conviction | part of those who usually sneer at princi] 
that slavery was wrong which aroused the public | ideas that in a great crisis nothing is so pr 








~) 











mind and led to the formation of new parties. _—_— 

It was indeed true, and it was constantly and con- Tue disclosures of such crimes as th 
clusively shown, that slavery was essentially un- | Morton in Philadelphia and Gilman in New \ 
profitable because of its necessary effects. But | are always accompanied with a profound f g 


tuis was not the chief consideration. It was a] of pity for the weakness which is so fatal. Thi 
mere corollary. That slavery was wrong was the | also suggest the unhappiness of all thos: 

ery that marshaled men politically against it.| similar straits who are not yet discovered 

The politics of the last generation were in this | who rehearse in the case that is exposed the ig 
sense sentimental politics. But they were cer- | nominy which they will presently confront. Whi 
tainly as respectable and honorable and manly | the details of Morton’s shame were published j 
as politics of tariffs, banks, and taxation. It is | all the papers, Gilman of course read them with 
true that such sentimental questions do not re- | feelings that can not easily be imagined. Wher 
quire careful study and training for their treat- | his own veil was lifted, how many who are as yet 
ment, and that all kinds of ill-ballasted zealots | unexposed recognized themselves and their ow: 
may seem to make the cause itself ridiculous. | imminent doom! There appears to be a kind 





beet “of 
But certainly it would have been very foolish to | fate about it. The law of averages vindicat 
say that Mr. Seward’s declarations of a higher 


itself, and nobody seems to suppose that the dis. 
law were unworthy of a statesman on the ground | grace and ruin of one prevent those of others 
that sentiment has properly nothing to do with | It is not the example, it is the moral conviction 
politics. From Demosthenes to Chatham and | that does not depend upon example, which ¢ 
later men eloquence has had something to do with | rects and purifies. The weakness which betrayed 
politics, and sentiment is not foreign to eloquence. | both Morton and Gilman was such that no warn- 
Indeed, as speech-making plays a much larger | ings, no certainty of exposure, of prison, and of 
part in the politics of a popular government than | public shame, could affect it. There was always 
in those of any other, such a system, which we | the chance against what is called the certainty 
issert in this country to be the wisest of all, is| There was always death, suicide, or a miracle. 
the most sentimental of all. | Something might happen to save the necessity 
There is no necessary antagonism, as our own | of confession. But confession was self-invoked 
history shows, between the most efficient and | ruin. 
energetic practical organization for any purpose This was the reasoning of mere weakness. It 
and the highest sentiment of that purpose. The | was not consciousness of guilt and desire of repa- 
mischief begins when the two are antagonized as | ration by punishment. It was only harrowing 
incompatible. Principle is then derided as sen-| fear of discovery. So far as appears, neithet 
timent, and the very purpose for which the or- | Morton nor Gilman would have done any thing to 
ganization exists is ridiculed by the organization | reveal their offenses or to make restitution. They 
itself. The habit of sneering at sentiment de-| waited until the facts were disclosed, and then 
generates into impatience of principle. It is the | they confessed. The confession of Gilman was 
worst form of demoralization, because it confounds | peculiarly pitiful. His case was one of those 
honor, rectitude, and patriotism with impractica- | that make every man sober. He was a man of 
ble folly. The desire for constant progress and | spotless reputation and apparently of the best 
or the reasonable improvement of society is the | character. His friends and associates were 
rue conservative element. An easy-going or a} among those of the highest personal standing, 
contemptuous indifference, the “devil take the} the most intelligent and honorable of people. 
hindmost” and “after me the deluge” policy, is | He was no more suspected of wrong-doing than 
not wise or great statesmanship. The people | any mat of unsullied name in the city. There 
who were enchanted with Lord Palmerston, with | was no more reason for the supposition of any 
the sprig of geranium in his mouth, appealing to | irregularity than in the case of hundreds whose 
John Bull, and who delight in the cool audacity | names are the guarantee of honorable motive and 
of Disraeli, naturally thought Cobden a visionary, | action. There was no especial temptation. He 
and they think Gladstone a prig. “I was born} was not poor. He had no commercial embar- 
so, mother,” says Byron’s Deformed. And those | rassments. His family was not ambitious. He 
who think that Palmerston was a great or wise | had no excuse that he was driven on. It was 
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elessness and weakness—unwillingness to stop | nocent persons, and he touches the spring, ean 
hen he saw that he could not proceed without | it be truly said that he did not maliciously intend 
otis the consequences? He may, indeed, have had 
His confession is one of the most pathetic and | no hate, and, so to speak, no abstract desire to 
iating of documents—pathetic because of | injure them. But it can hardly be said that a 
abiect weakness that it reveals, humiliating | man who does what he knows must have devilish 
such weakness was not suspected. We | results, does not intend those results. 





I n 


rree to eall it weakness, but how far is it Let it be said that in this ease the results 
ved from crime? There is a feeling that if | could not accurately be known or measured, In 
ikness be proved, the guilt is lessened. Butif | a certain degree that is true, and in that degree 

intelligence be established, which knows the | it is an extenuation. It is a tale that wrings 
vers of weakness, and how readily weakness de- | many noble and generous hearts. But it must 
erates nto crime, the guilt is rather increased | be told, for some young man who reads the de- 
in diminished. When it is said that he did not | plorable story may unexpectedly see how easy it 
iliciously mean to injure, what is meant? If | is to pay too large a price for money and comfort 
man knows that by touching a spring he will | and luxury, and that self-denial is the first step 
ite a charge that will destroy the lives of in- | toward “ purity of living.’ ' 








Chitur’'s Literary Record. 


_— publication in book form of Mr. Josepn | er will find so many views of so many teachers 
Coor’s “ Boston Monday Lectures’—Vol. L., | so searchingly examined and so fairly presented 
Biology, Vol. I1., Transcendentalism (J. R. Osgood | as in these two volumes of Mr. Cook’s “ Boston 
and Co.)—at once elevates and widens his influ- | Monday Lectures.” 
ence, introduces him to the realm of permanent| The fourth course of the Yale Lectures on 
rature, and makes him one of the religious | Preaching (E. P. Dutton and Co.) was delivered 
teachers of the nation. He is not an originator. | by Pamiirs Brooks. Mr. Beecher, Dr. Hall, Dr. 
We look in vain in these lectures for a new dis- | Taylor, Mr. Brooks, afford a most effective addi- 
covery, a new hypothesis, or even a new interpre- | tion to the faculty of any seminary; and these 
tation. He is not a systematizer. It would be | are the men who for the past six years have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to evolve out of these | telling the students of Yale College the secret of 
lectures a harmonious system; at least Mr. Cook | their own success in preaching. Phillips Brooks 
has not himself done so; perhaps that will come lis, in the best sense, a student of the art of 
later. But neither is he the retailer of other| preaching. He has studied both the failures and 
men’s ideas. He gathers from an immense field | the successes of other men. He has gone below; 
of literature the latest and best thoughts of the | he has put contemptuously aside all the tricks 
ablest thinkers. He subjects them to a keen | of oratory, of gesture, and poise and voice, and 
criticism, tests them by a searching analysis, and | looked into the real secrets of success in the na 
arranges them in admirable classifications. He | ture of the man and the adaptation of the theme 
sets one over against the other, makes the teach- | to the wants of the congregation. In spiritual 
ing of a Frey correct the statements of a Spen- | insight, in psychological interest, he yields the 
cer, or summons the discoveries of a Lionel Beale | palm to none of his predecessors. It is this in- 
to plead against the theories of a Huxley. He | sight, this power of sympathetic heart and mind 
scrutinizes, analyzes, dissects; as an intellectual | reading, which gives to these lectures of Phillips 
chemist, he submits the philosophy of modern | Brooks their peculiar vitality. It is seen in his 
materialism and semi-materialism to tests, sepa- | rare perception of the inmost temptations of 
rates its statements and even its definitions into | ministerial life; in his disclosure of the hidden 
their component parts, and gives you the analy- | secrets of real though half-comprehended or 
sis. He condenses into almost tabular form con- | wholly uncomprehended pulpit power, which is 
trasted and conflicting theories ; for example, puts | always the power of the individual man; in his 
into a single page of his book the seven theories opening of the hearts of the congregation ; in 
of evolution, and gives the names of the more em- | his fine disclosure of the possibilities of the high- 
inent representatives of each school. And finally | est life in man—possibilities hidden like seeds 
he embodies his own conclusions, children always | in the clod, and to be brought forth from it by 
of adoption, not of his own intellectual parent-| the warmth of the preacher’s own sunny heart. 
age, in form so graphic and pictorial that they | Unlike Robertson, Phillips Brooks continually 
are not only easily cognizable by minds which | reminds us of him. He has the same analytical 
follow the previous process of criticism with dif-| power; the same broad human sympathy; the 
ficulty or not at all, but are commended to such | same keen knowledge of human nature, toned 
minds by the very beauty and aptness of the pres- | and tempered and made the more true by his 
entation, independent of the evidence cited to sus- | sympathies ; the same mysterious and indefinable 
tain them. As a harvester and a thresher, Mr. element of divine life, so that his message comes 
Cook has qualities which entitle him to a first | with a quwasi-authority, wholly unecclesiastical, 
place among the intellectual husbandmen of the | purely personal; and the same under-tone of sad- 
age. He is not an original miner; he does not | ness, the same touch of pathos, speaking low as 
bring the gold from the earth; but as an assayer | @ man who is saddened by his own seeming suc- 
and minter of the metal which others have mined, | cess—a success which is to his thought, and in 
he is, if not without an equal, certainly without | comparison with his ideals, a failure. No min- 
a superior. There is no book in which the read-| ister can read carefully these lectures without 
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getting a profoun 
of his work, and a clearer conception of at least 





r sense of the true grandeur | 


ernor of that State, on Alcohol and the State (Na 
| tional Temperance Society), possesses a valu; 


some of the secrets of success in its prosecution. | the student of sociology which is not commo) 
The Jukes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is described | to be found in professed temperance publicat 

by the author concisely in his title-page as ‘“a}| The work of advocates is always one-sid 

study in crime, pauperism, disease, and heredity.” | apt to be misleading; its value is not infreq 

It is a small volume of a little over one hundred | ly destroyed by actual misrepresentations : 

pages, but embodies a rare amount of valuable | positive assertion is almost invariably compelled 

information to the student of sociology. The au- | to do more or less service in lieu of earefully a 

thor, a member of the executive committee of | alyzed testimony; and the more thoroughly jp 


the P: 
upon one in which six persons, blood-relations, 
Following up the clew thus 
gested, he found that out of twenty-nine males, 
in ages varying from seventeen to seventy-five, 
nging to the same family, over fifty per cent. 
were known criminals, The habitat of this fam- 


were awaiting trial. 








ily, to whom the author gives the name of the} 


“ Jukes,” was the furze-covered margin of five 
rocky lakes—a crime cradle from which many 
criminals have emerged. The “Jukes” lived in 
log or stone houses, all ages, sexes, and relations 
“bunking” together indiscriminately. ‘ During 
the winter the inmates lie on the floor, strewn 


with straw or rushes, like so many radii to the 





hearth, the embers of the fire forming a centre 
toward which their feet focus for warmth.” The 
dwellings are so crowded as to rival the city ten 
ement quarters. Tracing out the descendants of 
the ancestor, born between the years 1720 and 
1740, through five generations fertile in crime of 
various sorts, the author has found a prog 








ny 
numbering 709 persons, whose varied careers, in- 
variably darkened by poverty and misfortune, and 
generally blackened by crime, have furnished him 
the material for his melancholy but instructive 
history. Of 475 children, nearly one-quarter were 
found to be illegitimate. Over $11,000 has been 
expended by the State in affording relief to pau- 
pers supplied by this single family. These iso- 
lated facts illustrate the nature and significance 
of Mr. DuGpate’s investigations. On the oth- 
er hand, he has traced out the history of more 
than one that has been reformed—A, at twenty- 
five discharged from Sing Sing, and, in conse- 
quence of habits of steady industry there pro- 
duced, becoming a steady and useful member 
of society; B, serving in the State-prisons of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island thirteen or fourteen years, learning in 
Clinton Prison iron-rolling, and now a success- 
ful quarryman, controlling the quarry, and em- 
ploying men under him; C, three years in succes- 
sive imprisonment, now “considerable of a man,” 
owning a farm, and worth $5000 or more, the 
fruits of honest industry. It is out of the ques- 
tion for us here to follow further the results 
which Mr. Dugdale has obtained by this remark- 
able investigation. It must suffice to say that 
while his statistical tables require careful study 
for their full comprehension, and while it is true 
that nothing is more deceptive than statistics, 
because nothing is more easily capable of mis- 
interpretation, we know not where we will find 
more valuable material for a practical study of 
crime and pauperism, their cause and cure, than 
in this unpretending but exceedingly valuable 
little treatise 

The monograph of Hon. Rosert C. Pitman, 
Associate Justice of the Superior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Prohibition candidate for Gov- 


son Association of New York, in making | 
a tour of inspection of the county jails, came | 


| misled. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| state against alcohol as a waster, a destroyer of 





earnest the advocate, the more likely his 

cacy is to mislead the unwary and to repet t 
judicial, Judge Pitman is an advocate; he w 

| not as an investigator, but as a pleader; 1 

discuss a problem, but to maintain a theory. That 
theory is that it is the right and duty of the state 
| to prohibit the trade in intoxicating liquors. But 
| he certainly does not substitute assertion for eyj 
d once ; he is not an intemperate nor even ar 
passioned orator; he does not misrepresen 
|is scrupulously careful to be fair; and if 





misleading, it is only in so far as he is hi: 
His work is chiefly a compilation of 
evidence bearing on “the problem of law as ap. 
plied to the liquor traffic,” though it must be « 
fessed that he has sought and presented ch 
such evidence only as sustains his solution 
that problem. The first part of his volume, and 
the briefer part, presents the indictment of the 
home, a producer of pauperism, public disease 
crime, and general social and individual degen- 
era This traverses old ground, and rehea 
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facts and figures which temperance publication 
have made familiar. The second and more i 

portant part of the book discusses the ri; 
the state to limit, restrain, or prohibit the li 
traffic. In this part the author maintains 
constitutional authority, the political right, the 
social necessity, of prohibition; he argues the 
license system a failure, and the prohibition sys- 
tem a success; and he gives a history of the legal 
methods that have been employed—a history not, 
indeed, comprehensive, and therefore not conclu- 
sive, but certainly significant and suggestive. His 
book abounds with statistical information ; some 
of it would not bear a careful cross-examination, 
but much of it certainly bears strong testimony 
to the need of something more effectual than 
either moral suasion or any of the regulative sys- 
tems that have as yet been tried for the eradica- 
tion of drunkenness and its attendant evils. The 
chapter on the Gothenburg system gives a very 
clear account of that curious method of dealing 
with this problem—a method which practically 
makes the government the liquor-seller. The 
weak point about the book is that which is the 
weak point about all pleas for prohibitory legis- 
lation: it treats the liquor traffic as though it 
were a single traffic, not a composite of widely 
different trades, and it fails to remove or even to 
consider that objection to indiscriminating legis- 
lation which is the real rock on which the prohibi- 
tion movement has broken to pieces. All liquor- 
selling is not equally dangerous to the community, 
and so long as temperance statistics and temper- 
ance legislation confound the grog-shop and the 
hotel, the bar-room and the private table, so long 
the temperance reformers will continue to hazard 
their effort to close the grog-shop and the bar- 
room by their inexpedient, because inevitably un- 
successful, crusade against the hotel and the pri- 
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able. The right to prohibit so much of th 
traffic as is really dangerous to society, the 
ples of John Stuart Mill practically concede ; 
this does not necessarily imply the right to 
hit therewith those forms of the traffic that 
ther absolutely dangerless, or the dangers 
which are at once indefinite and remote. 
eht Mr. Pitman impliedly claims; but h 
t demonstrate it; he does not examine the 
is on which it can be claimed; he can hard 
iid even to define and clearly assert it. 
In Vhe Children’s Songs (Harper and Brothers) 
te author has turned aside from the more 
is themes of life to an evening of recreation 
e children. He 
who has never forgotten his own child’s 


ind whose serious purpose is 


need no introduction t 


|} edge of artists a 


Those who know S. G. W. Bensamin w 
ik 0 his Contemporary Art ‘4 

Harper and Brothers). He is known to 

lovers of art literature as one of our broadest, 
If he has any 
is the breadth and extent of his know] 
edge, which tends to prevent him from fully ap- 


ignorance on this subject 





il 


Kure pH 





most cultured, 


fault, it 


nd best art critics. 


preciating the pop ilar 
r'hough he is rarely if ever technieal o1 profession- 
al in his language, he som« 


id art 


times assumes a knowl- 





schools which few of his 
Those who have followed 
ll need 


readers really possess. 


his course of articles in this Magazine w 


| ho other assurance of the value of the complete 1 


is a grave and reverend | 


lightened but | 


essened by his appreciation of genuine and } 


il humor. His long life spent in literature 
ven him a large range from which to draw, 
iis curiously broad sympathies have given 
power of enjoying songs of many and di 


singers, so that his book is like a grove it 


l 
: many forest singers join in an orchestral 
without a leads r, but without discord Isaac 
Watts and Bret Harte, James Russell Lowell and 
sing in this choir together. 1 
sense, the book is without a definite charac- 
ic, except as breadth of sentiment and feel- 
raav be said to be its characteristic. But, 
t from this, it is tolerably clear that the au- 
r has not lost sight of that earnestness of pur- 


M r Goose, hus, 


se which belongs to such a character and career 
s. This book is not a mere frolic, nor even 
As the grandfather begins 
evening with a frolic and ends with a song of 
aise or the evening prayer, so this collection of 


re song hook. 





ip insensibly, and as it were unconsciously, to 
onsummation in such poems as Gerhardt’s 
0 sacred head now wounded,” and Joseph 
Addison’s “The spacious firmament on high.” 
[here is not much of mere rhyme and jingle in 
book ; what there is belongs to English elas- 
ies, and finds its place here for that reason, such 
‘Jack and Gill” and “ Little Bo-peep.” Even 
» nursery songs there is an upward tenden- 
s in the decidedly improved version of “ This 
tle piggy went to market :” 
“This little pig to market went, 
And carried a market basket.” 


n similar collections, and more of the old- 
fashioned but really significant rhymes of the 
hildhood of the past, like Watts’s “Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite,” and Jane Taylor’s “1 
like little pussy.” We know no book that excels 
or even equals this, or can fairly be compared 
with it, for those mothers who want a collection 
which shall be educative as well as entertaining, 
which the older children will read to themselves 
and the younger children will be glad to have 
read to them, which will use song as an educator, 
leading the mind up from rhyme to poetry, and 
from the childish forms of imagination to the 


nal 
sual 


work, of which those articles were but a portion 
rhe volume is handsomely printed on thick paper, 
ind it is illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
These, with the exception 
of a few portraits, are all illustrations of works 
of eminent artists—English, French, and Germar 
“ 


rhe illustrations are as fine 


engravings on wood, 





specimens of wood 
engraving we think as we have ever seen. Asa 
book of engravings it will take rank with the first 
art works of the year, quite independently of the 
descriptive and biographical matter. It is, from 
this point of view, an illustration of the progress 
of art in this count 
by eminent 


y,as the cuts are all executed 
American engravers. <A good index 
wccompanies the book, and renders it really a bio- 


graphical and critical dictionary of contemporary 





on’s songs begins with the trivial, and leads | 





European artists. It is at once an attractive ad- 
dition to the gift literature of the approaching 
gift season, and a valuable contribution to that 
art literature the growth of which in this country 
is one of the most helpful and healthful indica- 
tions of real advance in the higher elements of 
civilization and culture. 

“The Variorum Shakspeare” (J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.) is one of those works which only a Shaks- 
pearean scholar can appreciate, and only a Shaks- 
pearean enthusiast could have prepared. Hamz- 
let, the third of the series, is comprised in two 
The editor, Horace How- 
ARD Furness, has embodied in the work the results 
of marvelous industry and painstaking research ; 
the whole field of English and German criticism 


large octavo volumes. 


| has been explored, and its best fruits garnered for 


these pages. The modesty of the editor is not 
less notable than his enthusiastic assiduity ; he is 


content to be a mere interpreter of the thoughts 


| of other men, and leave the student to judge for 
We find here, too, less of the nonsense than is | 


himself in an atmosphere remarkably clear from 
all personal prejudice, unless he himself imparts it 
into the book in the reading of it. The first vol- 


| ume contains the text, with notes mainly verbal 


and exeget’cul. The second volume contains a 


| dissertation on the date and text of Hamlet, a re- 


higher phases of spiritual faith, and the affec- | 


tions from sympathy for the animal creation, as 
the fly and the kitten, to the highest sentiments 
of filial affection and devout reverence and love. 
The book is profusely illustrated, the poems are 
well classified, and there is both a good alpha- 
betical index and a classified table of contents. 


print of the earliest quarto edition (1603), which 
differs from the other editions so materially that 
a record of its various readings in the foot-notes 
was impracticable; then “ The Hystorie of Ham- 
blet,”’ on which the drama was founded ; finally, 
a great body of criticism, esthetic and dramatic, 
culled from English, German, and French writers. 
This is the most peculiar feature of this edition, 
and the one which, to the student of Shakspeare, 
is of the The most indefatigable 
and enthusiastic lover of Shakspeare could not 
obtain an equal amount of literary light without 
spending years in ransacking the libraries, even 
if the libraries of this country furnished the ma- 
terial at all, which is very doubtful. 


greatest value, 








h 
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The seventh volume of M‘Clintock and Strong's | 


Cyclopedia (Harper and Brothers) carries us from 
the word “New” to the word “ Pestle.” It con- 
tains over two thousand articles, furnished by 
more than forty writers, and illustrated by nearly 
or quite two hundred and fifty wood-engravings. 
It is also accompanied by a large colored map of 
Palestine and Jerusalem, drawn from the latest 
authorities, under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Strong, and including the results of his own re- 
searches and observations. The thoroughness of 
his part of the work is illustrated by the fact that 
he has, during the publication of this Cyclopedia, 
made a tour to Palestine for the very purpose ot 
making the articles relating to or connected with 
the Holy Land more accurate. All the Biblical 
articles are prefaced by him; the theological ar- 
ticles are contributed by many different pens, 
generally by men who are specialists in their 
several departments. Among these contributors 
are Dr. Bacon, of Yale Divinity School; Dr. Fair- 
child, of Oberlin; Dr. Kidder, of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Dr. Porter, of Yale; Dr. Schaff, 
of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. R. Payne 
Smith, Dean of Canterbury; and Dr. Woolsey, 
of Yale. Three more volumes will complete the 
work, to be issued at intervals of about one year 
each.—The twelfth volume completes the Mem- 
ors of John Quincy Adams, edited by CHARLES 
Francis Apams (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). Near- 
ly one-half of this volume is appropriated to an 
admirable index to the complete work. For a 
pen-and-ink picture of the politics of this period 
of American history, 1795-1848, there is nothing 
to compare with this diary. 
was born a critic, and diligently cultivated the 
gift that was in him: allowance must be made 
for eyes that were unusually sharp and a spirit 
that was overcensorious, if not oversuspicious. 
But making all due allowances, we do not see 
how the most confirmed pessimist can read or 
even casually look over these volumes and not 
realize that politically the country has made a 
great advance in the truthfulness and purity of 
its statesmen since the days when the seizure of 
Texas from Mexico was plotted for the purpose 
of strengthening politically the party of slavery 
in the House of Representatives. The charges of 
malversation in office, the log-rolling for special 
legislation, the bitter invectives, the personal 
charges and counter-charges, the use of the last 
hours of a noisy session to slip in objectionable 
legislation unobserved, were all apparently as 
characteristic features of the Twenty - eighth 
Congress as of any that has ever met since; 
and the scenes of tumult were scarcely less, 
with far less to provoke them, than those which 
signalized the closing hours of our last Congress 
in the endeavor to prevent the consummation 
of the Presidential count.—Every now and then 
it is the good fortune of the enterprising news- 
paper to produce, generally by luck rather than 
by design, a feature which is peculiar and char- 
acteristic, which sets the public talking, and 
which insures it a good amount of gratuitous 
advertising of the best quality. The New York 
Times had this good fortune when it added Mr. 
W.L. ALpEN to its staff, or when he blossomed 
out as its “funny man.” Readers of that pa- 
per will remember the “sixth-column” fancies 
on the editorial page, some of which were very 
funny, and none of which were really flat, as pe- 


John Quincy Adams | 





| 





riodical humor is apt to be. These articles 
collected in a book entitled Domestic Explosj,, 
(Lovell, Adam, Wesson, and Co.). The titl, 
that of the first article; but it is not an ina, 
one for the book, which can not be read with at 
some domestic explosions. It is pure humor—yo 
do not notice that there is a single serious article 
in the book; but the humor generally has an o 
vious point to it; the articles are shafts at folly 
that can be dealt with better thus than by mor 
serious argument.—The object of the Con 
ance to the Book of Psalms (A. D. F. Randoly h 
twofold. In Part II. it gives also a concordance t 
all those passages in the Psalter of the Book 
Common Prayer which differ from the authoriz 
version. Thus it gives to one accustomed to the 
Prayer-Book an opportunity for finding 1 
verses in the Psalms to which his “ Cruden’ 
guide. It is, in addition, a convenient gui 
the songs of the singer of Israel, is small in } 
can easily be carried in the pocket, and is a 1 
aid to the devotional study of the Scriptures 

In Mr. E. P. Ror’s latest novel, The Anight 
the Nineteenth Century (Dodd and Mead), t 
knight, Egbert Haldane—spoiled in his training 
drawn into embezzlement, exposed, disgraced— 
begins his life apparently a ruined man. T! 
story of his knighthood is the story of his battle 
with the world and with his own nature, first to 
regain a position in society ; later, under thei: 
ence of a strong religious purpose, to regain h 
own lost manhood—rather to secure a true mai 
hood out of the wreck of what was never tr 
worthy of the name. The love element in the 
story is quite subordinate, and plays no consider 
able part till toward the later chapters. It is 
quite as intensely a religious novel as any of its 
predecessors, and in some respects more wisel 
and more profoundly so. Its moral and spiritual 
power is certainly not less; we are inclined to 
think it greater. The change in character may 
be regarded, as the author regards it, as “a mira 
cle; but it is one of those miracles which hav 
been common in the history of Christianity ever 
since Saul of Tarsus changed both his name and 
his nature; and the personality of Haldane—his 
impetuosity, his strong will, his self-assertion—is 
preserved alike in his degradation and in his final 
victory. The book is more even in its develop 
ment, and moves with greater force and action 
from the outset, than Mr. Roe’s stories generally 
do. Its most serious defect is unevenness in ex 
ecution; some chapters show marks of haste, and 
others marks of being written when the author 
was not at his best. If some of the space occu 
pied with chapters either quite needless to the 
story or drawn out at too great a length had 
been reserved for the dramatic elaboration of the 
too hurried narrative of the closing chapters, the 
story would have been more effective. But it is 
a book which those who begin will be pretty sure 
to finish, and which no one can finish without 
deriving from it a new impulse to the truest 
knighthood. 

The Women of Mormondom, by Epwarp W 
TuL.iner, deserves mention if only as a literary 
curiosity. We have had books enough on Mor 
monism, and papers in the periodicals, and chap 
ters in the books of travel without number. But 
they have been uniformly from outside observers, 
and generally from decidedly unfriendly critics 
When we took up this volume by one of the 
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faithful, we hoped to get some new light on this 
us anomaly in American history. We open- 
od it with curiosity, we examined it with care, we 


t down with disappointment. In style it is 
»ypsody. Imagine a Victor Hugo without 
ss and without imagination. In philoso 
is fanatical. We look through it in vain 
{ any justification for plural marriages, ex 
t assertion that they are modeled after 
the patriarchal age of the Old Testament, and 
firmed by supernatural visions vouchsafed 
Latter-day Saints. Not a single sociolog 

eason is given or even hinted at for the pe 

ir form of Mormon social organism, and we 
left to infer that no such reason can be found 

1 is plausible enough to bear printing The 
there is plenty of, such as it is, and the 
lefense for Mormonism is theological. The 
Gentiles charge that the practical effect of Mor 
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monism as a social system is to make woman 
worse than a serf, the degraded slave of her lord, 
not his companion in an equality of love. The 
answer of Mr. Tullid 





re is that Mormonism exalts 
woman, because the Book of Mormon states that 





woman was among the morning stars when 
they sang together for joy at the laying of the 
foundations of earth,” whatever that may mean : 
and the eschatology of Mormonism states that in 
heaven they will sing, “Thou hast made us unto 





our God queens and priestesses, and we shall 
reign on the earth.” Cheap promises of queen 
ship in heaven are a poor substitute for actual 
queenship in the home circle. We have seen in 
literature no such crushing indictment of Mor 
monism as is afforded by this puerile defense 
If Mormonism has nothing better to say for it 
self than this, 


+] . 
slience, 








t had better keep a perpetual 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

{sf 1mMY — Asteroid 175, of the eleventh 
ide, was discovered by Watson September 

174, 


days | 






This is his twentieth asteroid, omitti 

which was announced by Borelly sever 

is to Watson’s telegram, although it had | 

seen by Watson two days before Borelly’s 
\bservation. 

In the Smithsonian Report for 1876 Kirkwood 

. statistical paper on the asteroids, in which 


listribution of their perihelia, ete., is consid 
1. and the analogies of the elements of the 
( ts are note d 
The new star in Cygnus has been the subject 
observation by Cornu, Copeland, and Vogel by | 
1 the ob 


I 


means of the spectroscope, and from al 

ations it is plain that the hydrogen lines, at 
first prominent, have gradually faded. With the 
lecrease in their brilliancy, a line corresponding 
1 position with the brightest of the lines of a 
nebula has strengthened. On December 8, 1876 

s last line was much fainter than F, while on 
March 2 F is very much the fainter of the two 
Lockyer, in commenting upon these facts, says 
that it has been shown by Croll that if the in 
escence of this star came from the collision | 
of two bodies, each having half the mass of our 





sun, and moving 476 miles per second, enough 
light and heat would be produced to cover the 
sun’s radiation (at the present rate) for 50,000,000 
years, As so much light, etc., has not been pro- | 
duced, Lockyer argues that this body “might | 
weigh only a few tons, or even hundred-weights,” 
and that it may therefore be quite near to us, | 


} 


ind he suggests that accurate observations for 


The bureau has just completed the determina 
tion of the t legraphie longitudes of Neuchatel, 
Geneva, and Lyons. It will shortly undertake 
the determination of the longitude of Lisbon 
Flammarion has g 








iven a graphical representa 
tion of the calculated and observed orbit of the 
companion of Sirius, in which the departures 
from theory are well shown 

The maps to the uranometry of the southern 
heavens, made by Gould and his assistants at 
Cordoba, are now preparing at Bien and Co.’s, in 
New York They are to be lithographed, and 
each map will be about half the size of the m 1 
to the Durchmuste rung 

The Naval Observatory of Washington has been 


for some time dropping a time-ball erected by 


the Western Union Telegraph Company on their 
main building in New York city. The ball is 
dropped at New York noon for the benefit of 
navigators and others. 

The death of Leverrier took place on Septem 
ber 24, after a protracted illness. The great work 
of his life was entirely completed, and we have 
now from his hands a complete theory and tables 
of each major planet. His popular fame will rest 
upon his brilliant researches on inverse perturba 
tions which led to the discovery of Neptune. His 
long service as director of the Paris Observatory 
gave him immense facilities for the prosecution 
of his peculiar labors, and these were carried on 
with unwearying energy. 

Dr. Lohse contributes to the Astronomical Reg 


| ister for August an account of the Astrophysi 


kalischen Institut, now building at Potsdam. It 
is on an elevated site, and the grounds contain 


position may indicate a motion. 179,000 square meters. There are at present 
In ‘the Astronomische Nachrichten, Hall, of | finished four dwelling-houses (three for observers 

Washington, has a series of observations on Sat-| and assistants) and the machinery house. The, 

urn’s satellites, a memoir on the rotation time of | observatory proper is in progress, and will be com- 


Saturn, which he finds to be 10 h. 14 m. 23.8 s, | 
+ 2.30 s., and considerations on the shape of the | 


shadow of Saturn’s ball on the ring. 

Loewy, of Paris, has presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences a catalogue of 521 moon- 
culminating stars. The places of these depend 
upon observations made at the observatory of the 
Bureau of Longitudes with portable instruments. 





pleted during 1877. One part of the scientific 
establishment is already completed, viz., a well 
|of forty-six meters deep, with horizontal shafts 
| connected with it. This is to serve for observa 
tions where a constant temperature is required, 
for observations on the temperatures of the soil, 
| ete The observatory will have three domes—a 
| central (to contain a 12-inch equatorial by Schro- 


ea 


- 
a 


on gp tas a my 


‘ 
% 
f, 


Lew lew 
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der), a western (to contain an 8-inch by Grubb), and 
A photohelio- 


graph will be erected north of the central tower, 


an eastern (to contain a 5-inch). 


and the physical, « hemical, and photographie lab- | 


oratories will be suitably placed in the main build- 
ing. The work undertaken will be spectroscopic 
observations of the sun and stars, observations 
of the nebule and double-stars, on the physical 
nature of the planets, etc., photometric researches 
of all kinds, and photographic registration of sun 
Spots J he protuberances will also be observed. 


1e observatory is managed by a “ direction” of 
three members—Auwers, Foerster, and Kirchoff. 
resent there are three astronomers—V ogel 
er, and Lohse. 
he New York 7rihune has the following: “ A 
somewhat unexpected result is obtained by the 
reductions of the British observations on the last 
transit of Venus The 


servations (tele copic) in Egy 








data used are the eye ob 





Zealand, Rodriguez, and Kerguelen. The photo 
graphic observations have not yet been reduced, 
and there are also eye observations taken in In 
dia and Australia that may be utilized, but it is 
not believed that any great change in the compu 
tation will be effected by the figures obtained 
from the latter source. The new British caleu- 
lations give for the value of the sun’s parallax 
s 760”, with a probable error of 0.013". This 
corresponds to a distance for the sun of 98,300,000 
miles, with a probable error of 140,000 miles. The 
curious feature about this is that it is, in some 
measure, a return toward the old figures, which 
made the sun’s distance very much greater.” 

Edwin Smith, Assistant United States Coast 
Survey, has completed the field work for locating 
e four astronomical stations on the boundary 
1e of New York and Pennsylvania. He is about 
» locate the astronomical position of Harrisburg 
in connection with the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington. 

The ninth volume of the Annals of the Har- 
vard College Observatory will probably consist of 
a series of observations of the positions of nebule 
ybserved at various times during the years 1866- 
76. Besides the regular meridian observations, 
this observatory is engaged in photometric re- 
searches, and on a series of observations of Mars 
for parallax. 

The Hydrographic Office, United States Navy, 
has recently published the results of the various 
telegraphic longitude campaigns conducted by 


tl 
lit 
t 


( 


Lieutenant-Commander Green in the West Indies. | 


7 + ' - e . . 5 . 
ypt, Honolulu, New | 7. e., the maximum winter rain-fall coincides \ 


These errors, as we are informed by 


a 


from Dr, Bessels, are principally due to a s 
atic deception on the part of one of | 


puters, and it is fortunate for science that ¢ 


| have been detected so soon. The revision ( {t 


work is now in progress; it is a very lal 
undertaking. Such events serve as a wa 
to those who are engaged in extensive « 
tions. 

The subject of the connection betwee 
heat and terrestrial meteorology has receiv 


| interesting additions by the researches of H 


| Archibald, and Hill. 


Dr. Hunter has show) 
at Madras itself the vears of little rain, dr 
and famine agree with the years of mir 
sun-spot frequency. Messrs. Hill and Arc} 
have discovered that in Northern India, bet 
latitudes 20° and 30°, the winter rain-fall 
sponds inversely with the period of solar spot 


the minimum of sun spots. The failure of t 


| winter rains causes short crops and severe f 





ine in the subsequent season. Assuming that t 
sun radiates less heat at times of sun-spot 1 
imum, it seems possible to plausibly expla 
consequent slight rain-fall. In general, in years 
of maximum sun spot the summer rain-fall is ab 
and the winter rain-fall below the average, a 
versely in years of minimum sun spot. Thi 

ity of this connection is indorsed by Buchan, \ 
appeals to the British government to avert disas 
trous famines by instituting a comprehensive s 
tem of hydraulic engineering, such that the s 
plus rains of one season may be husbanded f 
use in time of need. 

Mr. Meldrum read a memoir before the Britis 
Association at Plymouth, showing that the nu 
ber and severity of the cyclones in the India 
Ocean during 1875-76-77 had been much below 
the average, and entirely confirmed the hypothesis 
of an eleven-year cycle. 

At the meeting of the French Association fo 
the Advancement of Science the interest in th 
condition of meteorology in France seemed to 
flag; but matters will undoubtedly be now great 
ly changed, since it is understood that the death 
of Leverrier has opened the way to the satisfa 
tory settlement of personal difficulties that have 
long hindered the progress of that science in 
France. 

Professor Smyth notes at Edinburgh the oecur 


| rence of a severe rain on August 21, “marked by 


This important work will be carried on by the | 


same officer during the coming winter. He will 
connect Lisbon telegraphically with Madeira, Cape 
Verd, Rio, Montevideo, and Port Spain, Trinidad. 
This last point has been already connected with 
‘ashington, 

The Smithsonian Institution is printing an in- 
dex catalogue to memoirs on nebule and clusters, 
by Professor Holden, of Washington. 

Ex-Governor C. C. Washburn intends, during 
the next year, to erect and equip an astronomical 
observatory for the University of Wisconsin. This 
gift will be made available by an annual appro- 
riation for its support from the State. 

Meteorology.—During the month of September 
perhaps the most important event in American 
meteorology has been the detection of the errors 
introduced into the reduction of the elaborate ob- 














a heavy rain band in the prismatic spectrum of 
the daylight.” 

In a mathematical discussion of the movements 
of the wind, M. Finger, of Vienna, finds that in 
consequence of the earth’s rotation any move- 
ment of air along the surface must affect the 
barometric pressure. Easterly winds increase the 
pressure, and westerly winds diminish it. 

Professor Haughton announces as the first re- 
sult of the tidal observations made by the late 
British polar expedition the complete confirma 
tion of the result obtained by Dr. Bessels on Hall’s 
expedition, 7. ¢., the meeting of two tidal waves 
from north and south in Smith Sound, and con- 
firming the idea that Greenland is an island. 

The enormous amount of heat generated by the 
collision of meteors with our atmosphere has been 
studied by Govi, who finds that modern discover- 
ies serve to abundantly elucidate the subject; but 


servations made by the Hall arctic expedition. } it is not likely that the temperature of the lower 
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s of the all is sensibly affected by this source 
“Tn J s Amagat has published in full his 
the compressibility of liquids, in which 





ot temperature 


the elTect ¢ 


1e co-efficient of « ompressl 


islders 
essure upon tl 
aratus consisted of a hollow iron 
on the t p 


(tl 





» containi 
\ a pump to give the 
ng worked by 


mere 


ng 





ry, 
pressure ie 


a screw), a manomete!r 


yp and surrounded by a cylinder con 
+ water, and a piezometer, the lat 
bulb tube to contain the liquid to 

i, the open end being inverted 


iron base, an 





ter con 


ve al 


1d cé 
d 


to an ope ning in the the 
extending up into a chamber with glass 
taining water at any desired tempera 


sults, so far as the question of tem 


is concerned, are in complete accord 
e , the co-¢ flicients increasing with th 


rd to the influer 
the author finds that within wide 





res ice Ol 
li 

ind quite independently of the varia 
rature, the co-efficient always di 
Thus for 
10°, the co-efficient from 8 to 14 atmos- 
0.000560, and at 30 to 36 atmospheres 


1.000474, while at 13,7° it 


mits 


ie pressure increases. 


4] 
was 0.000168 


2 re spectively. 
called atter to the erroneous 
f 


ption ordinarily entertained of 


S has ittention 


a 
ssumes as probable that in a cubic 


vacuum, 
millime 


ter of any gas at the ordinary temperature and 
pressure there is a “ unit-eighteen” of molecules 
00,000,000,000,000), and consequently 

ts that in every cubie millimeter of the best 

s of our air-pumps there remains a “ unit- 

of molecules (1,000,000,000,000,000), 

Even in the so-called Sprengel vacuum, as indi 
cated by one-tenth of a millimeter of mercury on 
the gauge, there is a “ unit-fourteen” of molecules 


100,000,000 000), one hundred million mill- 


in every cubic millimeter. 

Hervé Mangon has contrived a new registering 
thermometer of extreme sensibility and delicacy 
A capillary tube containing mercury is bent to a 

w rectangle at one end, and is drawn out to 
i fine point at the other. This thermometer is 


rted, and the point dips into a small dish of | 


ury on the seale pan of a delicate balance. 
On the other scale pan is a vessel containing 
glycerin. 
where the temperature is to be determined, the 
lycerin cup being connected by a siphon and 
tube with the distant registering apparatus, and 
beam being electrically connected with it. 
\is apparatus is simply a differential wheel-werk 
tuated by an electro-magnet, which causes a 
carriage carrying a pencil to traverse horizontal 
ly a prepared paper. Should the temperature 
rise, mercury would flow into the cup, cause the 
balance to descend on that side, make electric 
contact cause the wheel-work to move in one di- 
rection, carrying the pencil with it. At the same 
time the glycerin surface would be raised, and 
the liquid would flow through the tube into the 
reservoir, and lift a float. But the action of the 
clock-work at the same time depresses this float, 
raising the level of the liquid, causing it to flow 
back to the balance again, and thus to restore 
the equilibrium. 
Crova communicated a 





Li 


has memoir on the 


This apparatus is placed at the point 


measurement ¢ 























diations, and their absorption by the terrestrial 
atmosphere. 17 struments used were an acti 
nometer « 3 own construction and a pyrheli 
omete lifi that of Pouill He has 
observed an a il variation of the intensity of 
solar ra n gous to the daily one, this 
intensity increasing rapidly from January to May, 
when it attains its maximum. He has observed no 
relation between the values of this intensity and 
those expressing the hygrometric state of the ai 
Wright has continued his researches on the 
volatilization of metals by the electric spark in 
vacuo, and has successfully method 
» the prod Lio ot ors iss to be 
metalized is placed In an exhausted gic and a 
shower Of sparks rained upon it [rom t nega 
tive electrode made of the metal to be used, unt 
the deposit was sufficiently thick. Platinum ap 
pears to be the best metal for specula, a perf 
oat | ng depos ted on a plate two centimeter 
in diameter in twenty to tl minutes, the vac 
um for the purpose being from 1.5 to 1.75 milli 


meters, and made on hydro This laver wa 





found to be 0.000174 millimeter tl , or one- 
fourth of the length of a wave of red t. The 
Luthor thin this process may be bi ght into 


metall 


that 





f the 





rts, the polis 
ein it ob 
tained artificially. 

Thompson 
iment the com 


brighter whe 





, lar 


bmitted to the 





test of exper- 





on Impression that objects 


wo eves than 


appe ar 
n seen with t with one, 
yparatus by which two beams 
of light, one polarized, the ot} | 


to two Nicol prisms, one 


using an ingenious ay 
1er unpolarized, 

front of ear 
It appears from thes 
ht is more powerful 


rive 
h eye, the 
ght. 
experiments that lig in pro 
ducing an effect when concentrated upon one eye 
than when equally distributed to the two; but 


lic} 
le ligt 


same quantity of 


tl cht so concentrated on one eye 
produce twice as much ill 
| nation as the half of the light ved by 
eves at once. 
— ] . } ; 
Ricker ha given, in 


interesting 


the sensation of 


vik 


Nature, account 
xperiments with black soap 
films, 2. e., films of soap and water so thin 
no light is reflected by them 
black. He has 


| conditions the | 


3 an or 
} some 


I that 
® and they appeal 
that, 1 whatever 
lack film may have been formed, 
very rapid change of thi 
invariably occurs at the boundary which divides 
the black from the colored portion of the film. 
By an exceedingly happy method, the thickness 
of the film was n re- 
of a known value of the re- 
istance of a black ring 
1,750,000 ohms, from which the calculated thick- 
ness is twelve-millionths of 
forty-ninth part of the wave length of D. 
rious measurements prove 
approximately uniform. 
Du Moncel has studied the relation which should 
exist between the diameter of iron cores and the 
thickness of their magnetizing helix, and find 


observed under 


a remarkable and kness 


easured by measuring the 
a. The 


one millimeter broad was 


sistance are 





a millimeter, or one- 
Va- 
this thickness to be 


from experiment that there is an advantage in 
; tro-magnets so that the thickness of 
the coil layers is equal to the diameter of the 
Moreover, the diameter of the cores should 
naturally be proportioned to the electric intensity 
| which is to act on them, and be so chosen that 
| they shall be nearly saturated by the current. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
winding el 


cores, 








a 


a 





aa 
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Reynier has suggested a new form of electric | 
lamp, the carbons in which have the form of disks, | 


in contact, or nearly so, at their peripheries, and 
rotated by clock-work. To one of them an au- 
tomatic arrangement is attached, which electro- 
magnetically controls the distance 
electrodes, and that instantaneously 


between the 


the author believes, will enable him to divide the 
current, and so to maintain several electric lights 
at the same time by a single machine. 

Edison has discovered the fact that the con- 
ductivity of graphite loosely compressed is re 
markably increased by pressure, probably from 
improved internal or external contact. He has 
utilized this discovery in the construction of his 
talking telephone by placing such a cylinder of 
graphite against the brass or mica diaphragm 


which receives the sound and in the main circuit. | 


The electrical current, which is inversely as the 
resistance, copies faithfully the varying pressure 
of the sound waves, and transmits them along 
the line. 

In Chemistry, we note a lecture before the Lon- 
don Chemical Society, by T.E. Thorpe, on the the- 
ory of the Bunsen lamp, in which he gives first 
a bit of history relative to its origin, and then 
discusses the results of Mallard as to the velocity 
of inflammation in meters per second of various 


mixtures of coal gas and air, of Blochmann on 


| 
| 


nyl-methane have been made in this way. 
as benzophenone, acetophenone, phth ilo} t 
anthraquinone, and other acetones, Thy 
rides of zine and of iron (ferric chloride 


aS well] 


| similar but less energetic action. 


This device, } 


Gladstone has examined some candles r 
ed from the wreck of a vessel sunk off the Spa 
coast in 1702, and which have been in se: 
for 173 years. He found that about half t 
had been converted into soaps of calcium 
sodium by the slow replacement of the glyco 
The calcium salt was in excess of the sodi alt 

Humpidge, under Frankland’s direction, has 
alyzed and tested the gas of London. He finds 
(1) that the gas now is no better than that 
lyzed by Frankland 25 years ago, and (2) tl 
apparent increase in its illuminating power 
solely to improvements in the test burner 

Anthropology.—The Smithsonian Report for 
1876, just published, will prove a valnabl 
ber to anthropologists. 





u 


1at the 


Papers on the ant 


| ties of Porto Rico, the prehistoric antiquities 


| Hungary, jade-working by the Chinese, archo| 


the composition of the gas at various parts of | 
the flame, and of Heumann and Frankland on the | 


cause of the disappearance of luminosity in the 
flame. 

Shaw and Carnelley have examined the ques- 
tion of the protecting action of copper sulphide 
upon metallic copper 
were taken, exactly alike, one of them immersed 
in dilute ammonium sulphide till coated with cop- 
per sulphide, and then both placed in water, with 
and without access of air, and in various saline so- 
lutions. The results showed that previous wash- 
ing with ammonium sulphide increases the action 
of distilled water on copper when exposed in open 


vessels, but lessens it when air is excluded, while | 


in the case of saline solutions the action is dimin- 
ished even when air has free access. 


Muir has studied the action of various saline | sociological statistics. 


solutions upon lead, from which he draws the } 


general conclusion that the action upon lead of 
those saline solutions which he has examined re- 
sults, in the first place, in the production of a 
salt other than the hydrocarbonate ; that carbon 
dioxide, slowly absorbed from the air, produces 
hydrocarbonate, which is precipitated; and that 
certain salts, such as ammonium nitrate and eal- 
cium chloride, accelerate the production of the 
soluble lead salt. 


general method for the synthesis of hydrocar- 
bons, which consists simply in treating organic 
chlorides with aluminum chloride. If a mixture 
of a hydrocarbon and a chloride be treated in this 
way, as, for example, a solution of amyl chloride 
in benzene, hydrogen chloride gas is evolved, and 
the liquid separates into two layers, the upper con- 
taining the resulting hydrocarbon—in this case 
amyl-benzene, dissolved in the excess of benzene 
—and the lower the unaltered aluminum chlo- 
ride. Ethyl-benzene, methyl-benzene (toluene), 


ogy in Guatemala, the caching of stone im 
ments, mica- quarrying, on mound explorati 
and researches among our modern tribes, oc: 
100 pages of the volume. 

In our country during the last of August and 
the early part of September the American Ass 
ciation, the State Archeological Associatior 
Ohio, and the American Anthropological Asso 
ation held their annual meetings. At each 
them the liveliest interest was manifested in 
chology, a little attention was paid to com 


| tive philology, and scarcely any notice was taker 
Two pieces of this metal 


of anthropotomy and other branches of anthropo 
somatology—a portion of the subject in which th: 
French, under the leadership of Dr. Broca, exc 

The anthropological department of the British 
Association is subject to the same criticism as 
the American, the proximity of Plymouth to 
Kent’s and other caverns drawing attention to 
archeology unduly. Professor Rolleston varied 
the monotony somewhat by a talk on craniology, 
and Francis Galton contributed a valuable and 
characteristic paper on some methods of taking 


The French Association at Havre, Aucust 23, 


| was opened by Dr. Broca with an address on the 


| Fossil Races of Western Europe. 


* Historical 
antiquity is usually exaggerated, not so prehis 
toric archeology. Claims of the tertiary man—as 


| those of M. Desnoyers at St. Prest, near Chartres; 
| of Professor Capellini in several tertiary beds of 


Tuscany, tending to establish the existence of 


| man in the pliocene; those of Abbé Bourgeois in 
| the commune of Thenay (Loir-et-Cher), carrying 
Friedel and Crafts have proposed a new and | 


man back to the miocene even—are not yet suffi 


| ciently numerous nor incontestable to constitute 


a definitive proof. Inthe quaternary of Europe 
three fossil human races are found in two types, 
dolichocephalic and brachycephalic. They are, 1, 
Canstadt, 2, Cromagnon, dolichocephalic; and 3 
Furfooz, brachycephalic.” 

Under the joint auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Peabody Museum, Mr. Clark 
Mills has taken plaster casts of sixty-two Indians 
belonging to ten different tribes. These men are 
confined as prisoners of war at the old Spanish 


dimethyl-benzene (xylene), trimethyl-benzene(me- | fort of St. Augustine, in Florida. 


sitylene), tetramethyl-benzene (durene), diphenyl- 


The Smithsonian Institution has received from 


methane, triphenyl-methane, and even tetraphe-| Mr. Lewis Jones K. Brace, of Nassau, New Provi 
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W drawings of stone cells and carvings, to- | méllan’s Magazine in the Pomiar Science Monthh 
r with wooden stools similar to those sent | It gives a general account of the more recent 
tly to the National Museum from Messrs. | discoveries in this field of stu He believes 
) nd Frith. One of these stools resembles a | “that neither t reneral influence of solar light 
metate (so called) from Central America | and heat nor special action of variously 
y in the National Museum tinted rays is quate cause for the wonderful 
The Rev. S. D. Peet, of Ashtabula, Ohio, has as- | variety, intensity, and complexity of the colors 
i theeditorship of the “ American Antiqua- | that every where meet us in the animal and veg 
1 Quarterly Journal of Correspondence on | etable world He ns them as follows 
hp n Archeology, Ethnology, and Anthro 1. Protective « 2 
The same author announces A Mani a: aig 
f Archeology. £ Winks itaia’? 
Professot Henry nas received from Dr. Hable Animals : .* Ul « r8 2 ves 
3 unusevipt describing megalithic remains in 8. Sexual colors. ST ae 
Central America, south of the mountains, where | _ 4. Typical colors 
were supposed to exist. The text is illus- lants....5. At _e ” 
i by elaborate drawings of intaglio carvings, In the Bulletin of the United States National 
richness of design far exceeds any in| Museum, Mr. W. H. Dall supplies an index to the 
( yood or Squier names which have been applied to the subdivis 
[he most interesting contribution to anthro-| ions of the ciass Brachiopoda 
vy in Vol. II., Part L, of Proceedings of the In Havyden’s Bulletin of the United States Ge 
Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, is the | ological and Geographical Survey of the Territo 
s of papers by the Rev J. Gass on the in-| ries appear the following papers on insects and 
i tablets found in a mound on Coote’s | ecrustacea: The first discovered traces of fossil 
near Davenport, and that by Dr. Farquhar- | insects in the American tertiaries, and descrip 
iinutely describing the tablets The in-| tion of two species of Carabide found in the in 
ms were scratched on the surface of the | terglacial deposits of Searborough Heights, nea 
with a sharp instrument lhe first repre- | Toronto, Canada, by S. H. Scudder; Mr. Uhler 
ts a cremation scene, the second a great hunt- | continues his monog iphs of the families Cydnt 
scene, and the third resembles a calendar. le and Salde, and the Hemiptera collected by A 
;—In an interesting address “On the} S. Packard, Jun.; while Dr. Streets deseribes a 
Development of the Forms of Animal Life,” de- | new eraw-fish (Cambarus couesii) from Dakota 
1 by Professor Allen Thomson, president A number of interesting notes and descriptions 
f the Plymouth meeting of the British Associa- | of Californian insects, by Mr. Henry Edwards, ap 
for the Advancement of Science, he takes | pear in the Proceedings of the California Acade 
most advanced ground held by embryologists, | my of Sciences 
t | indorses the conclusion that the phenomena Dr. Streets’s “Contributions to the 
f development in animals show that all pass | History of the Hawaiian and Fanning 
wh in their simple forms similar stages of | and Lower California” (Bulletin No. 7 
lopment ; “that in the lower grades of ani- | United States National Museum) contains notes 
and vegetable life they are so similar as to} on the habits and distribution of the birds, rep 
 t ss by insensible gradations into each other; | tiles, fishes, crabs, ete., collected in the Pacitic 
{ that in the higher forms, while they diverge | Ocean. 
) ost widely in some of their aspects in the bodies | The researches of Professor G. Brown Goode, 
l ing to the two great kingdoms of organic | carried on for six months last wintet 
I ire, and in the larger groups distinguishable | mudas, are partly reported in a preliminary cat 
iin each of them, yet it is still possible, from | alogue of the reptiles, fishes, and Leptocardians 
fundamental similarity of the phenomena, to | in the American Journal of Science and Arts for 
trace in the transitional forms of all their varie- | October Four species of fishes thought to be 
1} ties one great general plan of organization.” He | new to science are described. 
S s that “if we admit the progressive nature of The brain of Chimera monstrosa is described 
s the changes of development, their similarity in | in a comparative way by Professor Wilder in the 
es y 


ferent groups, and their common characters in | Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
ull animals—nay, even in some respects in both} Philadelphia. Two papers on ichthyology, by 
plants and animals—we can scarcely refuse to rec- | Professor Jordan, farther evince the interest now 
ignize the possibility of continuous derivation in | manifested in regard to this class of animals 


the history of their origin; and however far we} In the Ninth Bulletin of the United States Na 








ffi may be, by reason of the imperfection of our| tional Museum, Professor Jordan reviews Rafi 
t knowledge of paleontology, comparative anatomy, | nesque’s memoirs on North American fishes, and 
M and embryology, from realizing the precise nature | in the Annals of the New York Lyceum of Nat 
é of the chain of connection by which the actual | ural History he gives a partial synopsis of the 
l descent has taken place, still there can be little | fishes of Upper Georgia, with supplementary pa- 
3 doubt remaining in the mind of any unpreju-| pers on the fishes of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
diced student of embryology that it is only by the | Indiana 
an employment of such a hypothesis as that of evo Fur-bearing Animals, by Dr. Elliott Coues, an 
rk lution that further investigation in these several | octavo volume, forming No. 8 of the miscellaneous 
ns departments will be promoted so as to bring us | publications of Hayden’s United States Geological 
re to a fuller comprehension of the most general | and Geographical Survey of the Territories, com 
sh law which regulates the adaptation of structure | prises a monograph of North American Muste lide, 
to function in the universe.” | in which an account of the wolverene, the martens 
mt An essay on the colors of animals and plants, | or sables, the ermine, the mink, and various other 
vi 


by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, is reprinted from Mac-| kinds of weasels, several species of skunks, the 
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badger, the land and sea otters, onde numerous ex- | of Central Africa. — vessels will } 
otic allie 


lave 
of these animals, is given in much detail, | carried overland on the backs of nec 





und illustrated with sixty figures engraved on wood. | the contractors purpose dividing the pac 
Much information of a highly practical and inter- | that none shall weigh above 200 pounds 
esting nature is seattered through this volume. | In his last report to the Franklin Inst 
In Botany, an important work has appeared, by | secretary, in speaking of the articulat 
Professor A. De Bary, on the (¢ omparative Anat phone of Professor Bell, and the distar 
omy of the Organs of Vegetation in Phenogams which it can be successfully used, aflirn 
and Ferns. It forms the third volume of the} this had been done successfully betwee: 
series entitled “ Manual of Physiological Botany,” | thirty-two miles apart. The two  peculia 
which was published by Hofmeister, assisted by | that distinguish the Bell telephone from th 
De Bary and Sachs, Several additional volumes | phonic inventions of Elisha Gray and T. A 
were to have been published, but it is now an-| son (both of which have obtained wide | 
nounced that, owing to the unexpected death of | in conveying musical sounds) are that it 
Hofmeister, the series will close with the present | only one not using a battery, and that co 
volume | articulate speech by means of electrical « 
Professor Blytt, of Christiania, has issued two | The speaking telephone, as it is called, is s 
parts of his Norwegian Flora, one being in the | tible of numerous very practical applications 
form of a supplement. | medium of direct communication. 
In the Journal of the Linnean Society is a| Experiments by General Von Uchatius to a 
Synopsis of the Iridacez,” by J. G. Baker. |} tain the effect produced by firing wit 
The Journal of the Asiatic Society contains a} wholly under water have given very it 
number of botanical articles by 8. Kurz, among | results. It was found that even at the s 
which may be mentioned “ Notes on a few new | tance of 14 meters no impression whatev 
Oaks from India,” a“ Sketch of the Vegetation of | made on the target; at 14 meters, the ball « 
the Nicobar Islands,” and several papers relating | ed; and at 1 meter, the ball passed through. 1 
tu the flora of Burmah. | closing of the barrel of the gun, to keep out tl 
The Histoire des Plantes, by Baillon, is contin- | water, made no appreciable difference in 
ied through the Myrtacece, Hypericacee, and some | result. 
smaller orders, and the illustrations are kept fully| | A puddling furnace, operating in theory 














up to the standard of previous volumes. ithe Bessemer process, has been ee 0 
Regel, of St. Petersburg, publishes a fifth fas-| England by Bruniord. It burns out the 
ciculus of new and little- penn plants. | from the molten metal by means of a b last ( 


The Flora Brasiliensis is continued through | forced in through the bottom of the furnac 
ee volumes, including the A/imose, by Bentham. | The blast-tube is prolonged as a a 
Engineering and Mechanics. — Considerable | worm into the mass of the molten metal, and b 
progress has already been made upon the super- i ing rotated by gearing, sets the mass in agita 
structure of the great suspension-bridge across the | Like the Bessemer converter, this apparatus is 
East River. At the time of writing, three strands | emptied by tilting. 
of each of the four cables had been stretched| The Society of Commercial Geography at Paris 
across the river. There will be 19 strands in each | proposes to establish in that city a commercial 
cable, each strand being composed of 286 wires. | and industrial museum, where the raw materials 
The issue of the Railroad Gazette for Septem- | of the whole world shall be exhibited, with ex 
ber 22 notes the construction, since its preceding | planations and illustrations of the several proc- 
issue, of 694 miles of new railroad, making 1013 | esses to which they are submitted. The places of 
miles completed in the United States in 1877, | production, of fabrication, sale, or consumption 
against 1253 miles reported for the correspond- | are to be clearly indicated. In connection with 
ing period of 1876, and 614 in 1875. this exhibition it is proposed to have a special 
The San Juan extension of the Denver and | library, and a hall in which lectures upon indus- 
Rio Grande Narrow-gauge Railroad has been com- | trial and commercial subjects will be periodically 
pleted to Garland Station, 27 miles from La Veta. | delivered. 
The ultimate destination of this portion of the Professor Vennor, of the Geological Survey of 
road in question is the San Juan mining district. | Canada, reports the discovery in his district of an 
The road attains, it is claimed, the highest eleva- | immense deposit of crystalline phosphate of lime. 


thr 


tion of any in the country—nearly 9339 feet above fecent advices from New Zealand convey the 
sea-level. information of the discovery of a remarkabiy rich 

It is affirmed that the coast at the mouth of | gold deposit in the so-called Thames gold district 
the Suez Canal, at Port Said, is advancing out- The Transvaal, lately annexed to the British 


ward at the rate of 50 yards annually, and that | Empire in Africa, is said to possess splendid pas- 
the necessity for extensive dredging will become | toral resources, fine agricultural capabilities, va- 
greater year by year. To ascertain the truth of | ried though undeveloped mineral wealth in gold, 
this statement a new survey has been ordered by | lead, coal, cobalt, iron, and copper, and a climate 
the British authorities. that can scarcely be surpassed. 

The opposition to Captain Roudaire’s scheme Professor Harcourt, in a paper read before the 
for creating an inland Algerian sea has been | British Association, proposes as a substitute for 
strengthened by some recent protests from emi-| the standard candle for photometric measure 
nent French engineers. ments the use of a hydrocarbon vapor mixed 

It is reported that Colonel Gordon, Governor- | with air in fixed proportions, and burned through 
General of Upper Egypt, has contracted with En-|a large burner. He proposes for this purpose 
glish builders for the construction of four light-| the use of that portion of American petroleum 
draught steamers for use on Lake Albert Nyanza | which, after repeated rectifications, distills at 
and for opening up the navigation of the rivers | about 50° C. (112° F.). 
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Chitor’s Wistorical Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 


UR Recor 1 is closed on the 23d of October 

( ) _The Forty-fifth Congress assembled in 
tra session October 15 Three new Senators 
Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, J. D. Cameron, of 
lvania, and D. H. Armstrong, of Missouri 


late Senator Bogy)—took the oath of 


The House was organized by the re-elec 
Samuel J. Randall as Speaker In the 
150 Democratic and 140 Repub 

members, with three seats contested; in the 
S te there are 38 Re publicans, 33 Democrats, 

Independents, with three vacancies. Thi 
nt’s Message was received on the 16th 





[his document was confined in its scope almost 





stions arising from the spe 
| occasion of this extra session, namely, the 


essity of providing by appropriation for th 
nance of the military establishment. The 








TI 
tions called for amount to between thir 
T) 


irty-five millions of dollars. he 





P lent recommended legislation to enable the 
of the United States to participate in the 
ntages of the Paris International Exhibition 
1878. An appropriation of $8000 was sug 
l to enable the government to send delegates 
the International Prison Congress to be held 
xt year at Stockholm. In the Senate, Mr. Ham 
was made chairman of the Committee on For 
eign Relations. Among the nominations submit 
i to the Senate for confirmation were those of 


General John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, for Asso 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and Ezra A. 
Hl of New York, for Indian Commissioner. 


state Conventions have been held as follows: 
New Jersey Republican, at Trenton, September 
25, nominating Hon. William A. Newell for Gov 
ernor; New York Republican, at Rochester, Sep 
er 26, nominating John C. Churchill for See- 


ry of State; 


Wisconsin Di mocratic, at Fon 
i Lac, September 26, nominating James Mallory 


September 27, nominating J. Keating for Comp 
troller; Minnesota Republican, September 27, re- 
nominating the present State officers; New York 
Democratic, at Albany, October 4, nominating 
Allen C. Beach for Secretary of State; Kansas 
Republican, October 2, nominating L. A. Humph 

ys for Lieutenant-Governor ; 

itic, October 2, nominating William Banning 
for Governor. 


Minnesota Demo- 


| express train, on the New York Central Railroad 


| Island. 


of the 363 members who voted the order of th 
day censuring the dissolution of the Chamber 
On the 3d of October an imperial decree was 
issued by the Porte appointing Raouf Pasha to 
the command of the Army of the Balkans at 
Shipka, and Suleiman Pasha to the command of 
the Army of the Danube, in place of Mehemet 
Ali, who is recalled rhe situation of the two 


armies in Europe remains essentially unchanged 
In Armenia, however, Mukhtar Pasha’s art 
defeated, October 15, by the Russians, and com- 
pelled to retreat to the defenses of Kars rhe 
Russian estimate of the Turkish loss is 16,000 
The Cleopatra obelisk, while being towed to 
England, was abandoned by the steamer Olga, on 
the night of October 14, in a terrific gale, off Cape 
Finisterre. The crew of the craft containing the 
obelisk were transferred to the Olga, but six of 
the O/ga’s men were drowned while attempting 
the rescue The obelisk was subsequ 
ed up by the steamer /i/zmaurice, ninety miles 


north of Ferrol, Spain 


DISASTERS. 
21.—The Western-bound Chicago 
ided with a freight train is kill- 
ed and seven injured. 

September 24.—A fire broke out in the upper 
story of the Department of the Interior, in 


coll 


Three per 









large nu 


room containing reject 1 mode Ss, a large 
of which were destroyed. The roof of the buik 
ing was consumed 

Septembe r 28.—Great fire in Provide nee, Rhode 
Loss, $675,300, and three lives 

October 4.—A furious storm of wind and rain 
visited the North Atlantic coast 


Railway em- 
bankments were ] 


washed away by suddenly 
swollen streams, and trains were wrecked. On 
the Pickering Valley Railroad an excursion train 


was thrown down an embankment forty feet high, 


Governor; Maryland Democratie, at Baltimore, | 


| steamer Massachusetts, of the Providence | 


State elections were held in Iowa and Obio, 


October 9. The Republicans carried Iowa by a 
The Democratic ticket 
was successful in Ohio by a plurality of about 
23,000. A Democratic Legislature was also re- 
turned in that State. 

In the Colorado election, October 2, the woman 
suffrage proposition was defeated. 

The Nez Percés Indians, under Chief Joseph, 
240 in number, surrendered to General Nelson 
A, Miles, October 5. 

The elections in France for members of the 
new Chamber of Deputies were held October 14. 


majority of about 40,000. 


| Scotland. 


Of the members returned, 314 were republican | 


and 201 ministerial, the rest being in doubt. 


Prince Napoleon was defeated in Ajaccio by Bar- | 


on Haussmann. The republicans retain 297 seats 


and eight persons were killed and fifty wounded 
On the Belvidere Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad five persons were reported killed. The 








1e, Was 

driven ashore on Rocky Point, Long Is) , but 
her two hundred passengers were rescued 

October 11.—Colliery explosion near Wigan, 


England. Thirty-five miners killed 

October 20.—Great fire in Portland, a suburb 
of St. John, New Brunswick 
thirty buildings destroyed ; loss, about $300,000 
Several lives lost. 

October 22.—Colliery explosion near Glasgow, 


Two hundred and 


Two hundred and thirty two lives re- 
ported lost. 
OBITUARY. 

October 3.—In Newark, the Most Reverend 
James Roosevelt Bavlev, Archbishop of Balti 
more, aged sixty-three years 

Septembe y 23.—In France, Urbain Jean Joseph 
Leverrier, the distinguished astronomer, in his 
sixty-seventh year 

September 29.—In Peru, South America, Henry 
Meiggs, the great contractor, aged sixty-six years 

October 3.—In London, England, Madame Te 
resa Titiens, the celebrated prima donna, aged 
forty-three years. 
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: Drawer is assured that the following anec- 


a little company of Chicago lawyers. 

“One day,” said Mr. Lincoln, “when I first 
came here, I got into a fit of musing in my room, 
and stood resting my elbows onthe bureau. Look- 
ing into the glass, it struck me what an awfully 
ugly man I was. The fact grew on me, and I 
made up my mind that I must be the ugliest man 
in the world. It so maddened me that I resolved, 
should I ever see an uglier, I would shoot him at 
sight. Not long after this Andy ” (naming a 
lawyer present) “ came to town, and the first time 
I saw him I said to myself, ‘There’s the man.’ 
I went home, took down my gun, and prowled 
round the streets waiting for him. He soon came 
along. ‘ Halt, Andy,’ said I, pointing my gun at 
him. ‘Say your prayers, for I’m going to shoot 
you, 

“*Why, Mr. Lincoln, what’s the matter? what 
have I done ?’ 

“* Well, I made an oath that if I ever saw a 
man uglier than I am, I’d shoot him on the spot. 
You are uglier, sure; so make ready to die.’ 

“*Mr. Lincoln, do you really think ’'m uglier 
than you ?” 

aa Yes.’ 

“Well, Mr. Lincoln,’ replied Andy, deliberate- 
ly, and looking me squarely in the face, ‘if I am 
any uglier, fire away !” 





From a flourishing town in Maine comes word 
of a gentleman not much given to joking who 
was present when the merits of a clergyman who 
had officiated at a funeral were under discussion. 
Our friend remarked: “I think he conducted the 
service very well, but he didn’t extol the corpse r 


WE are indebted to a Maine man for this anec- 
dote of General D , who is famous for efforts 
in behalf of temperance. During the rebellion 
the general did good service for the North, but 
was occasionally chaffed for having a penchant 
for rebel furniture. It is told of him that being 
quite ill on one occasion, an officer asked the at- 
tending surgeon what the matter was. 

“Only a heavy meal of furniture,” was the re- 
ply. “But Pve got him to throw up a bureau and 
a rocking-chair, and I think he’ll come round.” 





SPEAKING of Maine, a correspondent at Pueblo, 
Colorado, writes that at the first Legislature held 
some years since at Denver, Judge B , an ec- 
centric gentleman, wishing to become acquainted 
with the member from Huerfano County, Moses 
Hulett by name, inquired of him as to where he 
was from. 

“ Massachusetts,” replied Mr. Hulett. 

“ Ah,” said the judge ; “ Zescaped from Maine !” 





An! the numberless good things that are con- 
stantly said in every quarter of the world! Here, 
for instance, is a little thing that oceurred in In- 
dia that will be especially relished by our friends 
of the clergy: 

A certain Dr. Sayers, an army chaplain, is the 
clergyman in charge of the spiritual interests of 


the soldiers in Fort St. George, Madras, and he | 





Chitar’s Drawer, 


| likes to tell “his lads” occasionally a ) 
dote of the late President Lincoln has not | his mind in the plainest terms from th 
heretofore appeared in print. It was related to|So he closed up a recent sermon with the f 


| rupees, and not dirty pieces of paper in 





lowing: “My brethren, this is a ‘ charity s 
I’m preaching. I want rupees, mind you—|] 
t 
having written on them, ‘ Sayers, old cock, h 
you’? I won't have it, mind you, I won't 


stood it long enough !” 


How many faithful old expounders of the Wo 
have undergone such snubbings as that relat 
the following ? 

A new Methodist Episcopal church has 


erected in A——, Georgia. On the Sunday it wa 
first occupied the morning discourse was deliver 
by an old minister from the Northwest. He had 


been in the ministry about fifty years, and gay 
a history of his personal labors and experiences 
He said that in travelling over the country h 
usually met with a kind and courteous recept 
from his brethren. The only exception was 
the case of a young preacher who said to him o1 
Sunday morning, “I would like to have you 
preach for me this morning, but there is a diff 
culty in the way. I have a special sermon, ca 
fully prepared, on a very important subject, a 
I feel it indispensable that I should deliver it 
“As if,” said the old man, “ they would all go ¢ 
the devil unless they heard that sermon !” 


Covtp any thing be more polite or considerat 
than this of “the gentlemanly sheriff” of —— 
County, Indiana, who, having discovered an 
most successful attempt of his prisoners to break 
jail, rushed in upon them with drawn revolver 
and exclaimed, “ Gentlemen! gentlemen! desist 
from the further prosecution of your designs, or, 
by the power vested in me by the State of Indi- 
ana, I'll shoot you dead !” 





TWO REASONS. 
When I kiss thee on thy lips, 

’Tis my own love to impart; 
For between those sweet rose-buds 
Lies the doorway of the heart. 
When I kiss thee on thine eyes, 

‘Tis to bid thy love-tides roll; 
For beneath those velvet lids 
Are the fountains of the soul. 


A Boston correspondent writes us this : 

An Italian image vendor came to our office ti 
day, and, among other things, offered for sale a 
plaster cast of Shakspeare, which he held up in 
his hand to attract attention. One of the clerks 
asked him, in fun, if it was Christopher Columbus 

“Oh no,” said the Italian, “it is not Columbus; 
it is Shakspeare; he wass good feller !”—rising 
inflection on the last syllable. 


Tue following, warranted “ veritable,” comes to 
the Drawer from Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania : 

When the news of the great explosion at Hell 
Gate reached this place, an old colored sister of 
the M. E. church met her venerable pastor, and 
with visible joy on her features asked him “if 
it wah really true and for suah dat Hell’s Gate 
was blowed open las’ Sunday.” The preacher 
assured Sister Brown that such was the fact; 

















EDITOR’S 


ipon she rolled her eyes upward, clasped 
sands devoutly, and looking at him, said, “ Oh, 
B ier Jones, ain’t de Lord workin’ powerful 
lays. 
Asa specimen of the invective in which Anglo- 
ili newspapers indulge, the following extract 
n a diatribe against Sir George Campbell is not 
musing: 
He was, indeed, the ¢ ‘actus grandiflorus of Ben- 
I 1. He flouted the native gentlemen with contu 


us contempt; but he did not flaunt himself 


- and a day, for the House of Commons 
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delay, and a little good-natured “ chaffing” from 
the company. Finally, after the last hill had 

| been nearly surmounted (our long friend lagging 

| behind), Dr. F—— leaned over the wagon-side, 
| and with an almost imperceptible glance at the 
| 


| elongated limbs, good-naturedly said: “Come, 


come, Mr. G——, hadn’t you better begin to get 
jin?” 

The laughter that greeted this sally was en 
joyed by none more than by Mr. G—— himself. 


| ao 
Wuen the Drawer published the famous Hard 


shell Baptist sermon, “ For he played on a harp 








"y m to rags and tatters, and exposed his cuz | of a thousand strings,” it was supposed that the 
in all its naked hideousness.” summit of that style of oratory had been obtain- 
nil }ed. We have seen nothing comparable to it un 
Durine the recent visit of the Governors of sev-| til the other day, in glancing through a foreign 
| of the States to the city of New York, the | paper, we came upon the following, which we pro 
of one of them stated with just pride to May-| nounce to be in its way inimitable. It is quite 
Ely that of the one hundred and seventy per-| certain that it has not heretofore appeared in 
ms then confined in their State-prison at home, print in America. It is entitled, 
but four voluntarily attended religious services| ‘A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the 
e on each Sunday in the prison chapel. | Rev. Mr. Prockter, Minister of Gissing 
It is not so with us, madam,” replied the | By the Rev. Mr. More, Minister 
) Mayor ; “ but then in New York our most respect. | of Burston, Norfolk 
( " eopl » are out of prison,” | “1 Tim., vi. and 12. 
' — “ Beloved, we are met to solemnize the funeral 
Tne intensity to which conjugal devotion may | of Mr. Proekter; his father’s name was Thomas 
finds an illustration in Mr. Bailey’s book, | Prockter of the second family; his brother’s 
All Do It. It is a scene at the parting of a | name was also Thomas Prockter, he lived some 
practical husband from a very poetical wife. | time at Buxton Hall in Norfolk, and was high 
She put both her arms about his neck. | Constable of Disthurdsed; this man’s name was 
‘* John,’ she sobbed, * you are going away.’ | Robt Prockter, and his wife was M™ Buxton, late 
This was so palpable that it would have been | Wife of M' Mathew Buxton; she came from Hels 
ess to attempt a denial; so he merely ob- |} don Hall beyond Norwich. 
ved, ‘Look out for my collar, Maria.’ | “He was a good Husband, and she a good 
You will think of your wife while you are | Housewife, and they two gat money: she brought 
» she whispered, huskily. | a thousand pounds to her portion. But now, Be 
He was a trifle nervous under the pressure of | loved, I shall make it clear by demonstrative Ar 
S13 iurms upon his collar; but he spoke re-assur- | guments. 
‘I will bear it in mind, my dear.’ ‘* First, He was a good Man and that in several 
You will think of me as mourning your ab- | respects; he was a loving man to his neighbours ; 
,and anxiously awaiting your return?’ she | a charitable man to the poor, a favourable man 
rmured. |in his Tythes, and a good Landlord to his Ten 
You can trust me to attend to it,’ he replied, | ants ; there sits M’ Spurgeon can tell what a great 
as much firmness as if it had been a request | sum he forgave him on his Death Bed; it was 
six barrels of mackerel. | fourscore Pounds. Now, Beloved, was not this a 
And you'll be very careful of yourself for | good Man and a Man of God, think you, and his 
sake ? she suggested, in a broken voice. Wife a good Woman, and she came from Helsdon 
‘*T will see it attended to, my dear. But it is} Hall beyond Norwich. This is the first Argument 
st time for the train;’ and he gravely sought | “Secondly, to prove this man to be a good Man 
remove her arms from his neck. . and a Man of God, in the time of his Sickness, 
“* John, John!’ she convulsively cried; ‘don’t | which was very long and tedious, he sent for M' 
forget me, don’t forget me!’ Cole, Minister of Shimpling, to pray for him; he 
: “< Maria,’ he said, with a tinge of reproach in| was not a self-ended man. No, Beloved, he de- 
a his tone, ‘I have made a memorandum to that | sired him to pray for, not only himself, but for 
in effect.’ ” jall his Relations and acquaintance, for M* Bux- 
ks ton’s Worship, for M™ Buxton’s Worship, and all 
Is Dr. F——, formerly of N. H. Institution, dig- | M* Buxton’s Children against it should please 
S; nified by nature, and somewhat severe from long | God to send him any, and to Mr’ Cole’s prayers 
training as a teacher, could now and then un-| he devoutly said, Amen, Amen, Amen. Was not 
bend, and his witty sayings are often repeated | this a good Man, and a Man of God, think you, 
by bis former pupils. The following recurs to | and his Wife a good Woman, and she came from 
to our memory ; | Helsdon Hall beyond Norwich 
A party, including Dr. F , were travelling | “Then he sent for M' Gibbs to pray for him, 
II by hired conveyance to attend a yearly meeting | when he came and prayed for him, and for all his 
yt at M——. Mr.G , of the number—a very | Friends and Relations and Acquaintance, for M* 
long, lank individual—persisted in getting out of | Buxton’s Worship, and for M™ Buxton’s Worship, 
if the wagon and walking up the numerous hills, in | and for all Mt Buxton’s Children against it should 
e order, as he said, to relieve the horses. His un-| please God to send him any, and to M' Gibbs’s 
T gainly and complicated efforts to regain his seat | prayers he devoutly said, Amen, Amen, Amen 
in the already well-filled vehicle occasioned some | Was not this a good Man and a Man of God, 
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think you, and his Wife a good Woman, and she 
came from Helsdon Hall beyond Norwich. 
“Then he sent for me, and I came and prayed 
for this good Man M’ Prockter, for all his Friends, 
Relations, and Acquaintance, for M® Buxton’s 
Worship, and for M'* Buxton’s Worship, and for all 


M? Buxton’s Children against it should please | 


God to send him any, and to my prayer he de- 
voutly said, Amen, Amen, Amen. Was not this 
a good Man and a Man of God, think you, and 
his Wife a good Woman, and she came from 
Helsdon Hall beyond Norwich. 

“Thirdly and lastly, Beloved, I come to a clear 
demonstrative Argument to prove this Man to be | 
a good Man, and a Man of God, and that is this: | 
There was one Thomas, a very poor Beggar Boy ; 
he came cut of Scotland over the Tweed, upon 
the back of a dun Cow; it was not a Black Cow, 
nor a Brindled Cow, nor a Brown Cow; no, Be- 
loved, it was a Dun Cow. Well, Beloved, this 
poor boy came to this good Man’s door, to this 
Man of God's Door; he did not do as some would 


have done, give him alms, and send him away, or 





ri him, and make him a pass, and send him to 
his own Country. No, Beloved, he took him into | 
his own House, and bound him Apprentice to a 
Gunsmith in Norwich; after his time was out, he 
took him home again, and married him to a Kins- | 
woman of his Wife’s, one M' Christian Robert- 
son here pre sent—there she sits ; she was a very 
good fortune, and to her this good Man gave a con- 
siderable jointure. By her he had three Daugh- 
ters, this good Man took home the eldest, brought 
her up to Woman’s Estate, married her to a very 
Hon"!e Gent", M' Buxton, here present, there he | 
sits, gave him a vast portion with her, and the | 
remainder of his Estate he gave to his other two | 
Daughters; now was not this a good Man and | 
a Man of God, think you, and his Wife a good | 
Woman,and she came from Helsdon Hall beyond 
Norwich. f | 

“ Beloved, you may remember some time since 
I preached at the funeral of M's Prockter, at which 
time I troubled you with many of her transcend- 
ent virtues, but your memories perhaps may fail 
you, and therefore I shall remind you of one or 
two of them. 


“The first is, she was as good a Knitter as any 
in the County of Norfolk: when her Husband 
and family were in Bed and asleep she would 
get a Cushion and clap herself down by the Fire 
and sit and knit, but, Beloved, she was no prod- 
igal Wom in, for to spare Candle she would stir | 
up the fire with her knitting pins, and by that | 
light she would sit and knit, and make as good 
work as many women do by daylight: Beloved, 
[ have a pair of stockings upon my Legs that were 
knit in the same manner, and they are the best 
stockings that ever I wore in my Life. Secondly, | 
she was the best maker of Toast in Drink that 
ever Leat in my Life, and they were Brown Toasts | 
too, for when I used to go in a Morning she would 
ask me to have a Toast, which I was very willing 
to do because she had an artificial way of toast- 
ing it, no ways slack or burning it, besides she | 
had such a pretty way of grating nutmeg, of dip- 
ping it in the Beer, and such a piece of rare Cheese 
that I must needs say they were the best Toasts | 
that ever I eat in my life. 

“Well, Beloved, the days are short, and many 
of you have a great way home, and therefore I 
hasten to a Conclusion, I think I sufficiently | 


| 





B 
| Boy, in Binding him Apprentice to a Gu 
| and afterward marrying him to a Kinswor 
his Wife’s, and bringing up his eldest da 


|the two divines stopped for a fraternal chat. 
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proved this Man to be a good Man and | 
a good Woman, but fearing your memor 
fail you, I shall repeat the particulars, viz 
1. His Love to his Neighbours : 
2. His Charity to the Poor; 
3. His Goodness to his Tenants: 
4. His Devotion in his Prayers, 
In saying Amen to the Prayers of Mt Cole, G 
and myself. i 


























But more ¢ spe ially for 


scendent Act of Charity in entertaining the 









































to Woman’s Estate, and marrying her to 
Hon!e Gentleman M* Buxton, and giving 
vast portion with her, and giving the rv 

f his Estate to his other Daughters: y 
this a good Man and a Man of God, think 
and his Wife a good Woman, and she cam 
Helsdon Hall beyond Norwich. 

7” Well, Be loved, he hath done his work on 
Courageously, Valiantly, and Manfully in fig 
under the world’s banner of good Husbar 
getting money ; he is now to rest, and so w 
him,” 





















































THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

Hart, hail, Thanksgiving-day ! 
Welcome to saints and sinners— 

Welcome to all, both great and small, 
Thou day of royal dinners! 

See how they come from far and near, 
A troop of ‘ carpet-baggers, 

To grace the board with one accord, 
And appetites like daggers. 













Who cares for Turkish war abroad? 
Who cares for serf or Czar? 
Our Turkey lies before our eyes; 

Come and attack—hurrah ! 

With knife and tork we win the day, 
A truce to care and sorrow; 
Eat while we may, Thanksgiving~ 

Will fade before to-morrow. 











We're thankful for a host of things 
Too numerous to mention: 

For sweethearts true and hearts to woo, 
And all things worth attention. 

For all and every thing that gives 
Our lives so much of pleasure 

We offer thanks. Long may we taste 
Thine overflowing measure! 









































Then hail, hail, Thanksgiving-day ! 
Thou day of royal dinners! 
Nor will we care if the grim nightmare 
Should fright the soul within us 
When day is done. Let Turkey’s ghost, 
With the nuts and poddings and wine, 
In the dead of night begin their fight, 
Still—victory is thine! 





Op Dr. Emmons, who was equally famous for 
exact nicety in his own person and for careless- 
ness of his “establishment,” started one day on 
exchange with a brother whose reputation was 
exactly the reverse, and meeting him half-way, 


The old theologian’s horse looked as if “ curry- 
comb” had been written in an unknown tongue; 
the dust of by-gone periods whitened his chaise, 
and two or three seedy hay-stalks dangled un- 
blushingly from its top, while he himself, fault- 
less from head to foot, shone “like a good deed 
in a naughty world” within. Not a hair lay 
“agee” in the shining coat of the other steed, 
and the sunlight glanced from the polished hub, 
wheel, and cover of the other chaise; but its oc- 
cupant seemed to have forgotten to dust or pol- 
ish any thing nearer home—forgotten every thing, 
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t. but a scandalized sense « f the vision be- | eratively, and measuring the doctor from head to 
< eves. At last, unable to bear it any | foot with a slow, investigating gaze glad to see 
he exclaimed, in the very plain sh | vou Should be glad to see ur fath ’ 
e days —— 

Brother Emmons, I should think you would In an old vol of Notes and O swe find 
imed of your horse ! the following spi ted song, by Bis) Heber, for 
ther — was the quick reply, with a | a Bow Me near St. Asaph. seventy vears ago 
o glance shot into the spotless chaise, ** / Besides the interest attachir to this 1 ki 

| ink your horse would he ashamed of you lyric in connection with the 1 il of V } 

——- this country, it is also vay of contrast, very 
[ much the people in rural regions, where notable as the } iction of the aut] of “From 
nt is “ skurse,”’ are ted to the “*fun- | Greeniand's ik all t well-KnNOWN Mmls- 

of the local press! { how many bright | sionary hymn 

-there areamongthem! Thereare the Da I. 

Vews, the Detroit Free Press, the Burlington The Berd the marie toa 

: sean r tard the 1 bhouct 
the Bridgeport Standard, t Norristow! ‘ ; 
- | A 1 8h yl 1 < 
Rochester Demoei the Atlanta mar in ! yw. 
rless others. Each « hese papet h The Fis trims the izel \ " 
: 1 . . } c ( ) y tame si 
10 bubbles over with fun. Some of them, | Th ‘tl . ‘ 4 a Bh ; : 
e ’ e e tit it ( S ‘ 1m 1 st ne 
lo very nice work in other st For But Bows are made of yew. . 
a here is little thing, quite neat 
: ‘ 
Mr. Charles F. Adams, the funnimist of rhe ¥ ‘ ‘ ’ 
, ‘ \ I yew? 
Detroit Free Press : Still greenly 1 t grow ‘ 
, ‘ ‘ ites And he 1 and fun 
SHONNY SCHWARTZ. seRigint a 
Haf you seen mine leedle Shonny ?- That loves the British Bow 
Shonny Schwartz 
Mit his hair so soft und yellow, it 
Und his face so blump und mellow; Tis sweet to sit 1 B t & 
Sooch a funny leedle fellow, Beneath the haw . : 
Shonny Schwartz! But Beauty is n 
- 4 , , li reen buff " 
Efry mornings dot young Shonny— More % , ~— ‘ 
Shonny Schwartz— " earal thy" , ——a 
Rises mit der preak off day, Ac h 
} - OC ior} \ . sam) =) = 4 \ ‘ 
Und does his chores ¢ p cht AVay } dna t% sigh ( - 
For he gan vork so vell as blay 
Shonny Schwartz. rhe yew, tl Vv, ¢ 
Mine Katrina says to Shonny: 1 
*Shonny Schwartz, The Foy ( s Brutus v 
Helb your barents all gan And sandy whiskers st 
For dis life vas bud a shban And f his c1 t | 1 . 
Py-und-py you'll been a man, But 1 
Shonny Schwartz.” } His nankec despise, 
How I lofes to see dot Shonny— i nfit f 
~ : pine t 
Shonny Schwartz— : or + : . 
Ven he schgampers off to schgool, ie whe 
Vhere uvays minds der rule, The y ( 
For he vas nopody’s fool— 
Shonny Schwartz! i a : 
eg > ; The heiress, once, of ywdale Hall, 
How I vish dot leedle Shonny— A lovely la 88, I kne 
Shonny Schwartz— A Dandy paid his morning ¢ 
Could remain von leedle poy, All dizen’d out to woo. 
Alvays full off life und shoy, I heard his suit the Coxcomb ] 
Und dot Time vould not annoy I heard her answer, “* No; 


Shonny Schwartz! 





| 
Nefer mindt, mine leedle Shonny— | 
Shonny Schwartz. 
Efry day prings someding new; | 
Alvays keep der righdt in view, | 
Und baddle, pen your own canoe, 
Shonny Schwartz. 
Keep her in der channel, Shonny 
Shonny Schwartz; 
Life’s voyich vill pe quickly o’er, | 
Und den ubon dot bedder shore 
} 


Ve'll meet again to bart no more, 
Shonny Schwartz. 


Dr. C——, a well Raeen lecturer and preacher, 
found himse If seized with a sudden =. to 


sit a village in Vermont where his father had | 


preached long years before, and where his own 
boyhood’s recollections centred in many a dim 
but cherished form. 


Sure of a welcome for his father’s sake, he | g 


braved the ten miles jolting by stage that followed 
1 dusty railway ride, and presented himself at the 
door of one of the old “inhabitants” as the son 
f their former pastor. 


Well,” 


said his host, opening the door delib- | 


he ne’er co l tie, 
bend 


true-love knot 
Who could not 


A 





The yew, the yew, etc. 

B——, when years enough had passed to mak 
him the father of a good-sized family, received a 
visit from Dr. ——, a specially congenial mem 

| ber of the old seminary class. Neither his own 
olive-plants, nor the rather « irly gray hairs of 
his visitor, sec med to have touched the spirit of 
| former days, and, like regular old boys, as they 
| were, he two could not wait for t ilets to be 
completed the next morning, but began an old- 
time run of jokes an ti nonsense through the bolt- 


ed door that separated them. This went on suc- 
cessfully, until at last it struck B——’s youngest, 
turn in his cradle, as a 


peacefully waiting his 
iol lisorderly proceeding, and he be- 
~ disapprov: il by an outery that 
no pare! rt could subdue. 
‘What’s the matter with that baby?” called 
last, his patience under the interrup- 
way. 


’ drawled B 










r to give 
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pose, like Paul, he hears a voice but sees no man. 
No—probably more like Balaam.” 
“ Ah.” retorted Dr. 
doesn’t see the angel.” 
The laughter inside that room left the baby 
free to come in on any key 
indefinite time following 





A “SEA-CHANGE.” 

MvsinG and dreaming, I sat on the strand, 

Watching the waves as they crept to my feet, 
ising, perchance, on the clasp of a hand, 
Dreaming of words whose mere echo was sweet. 
Swift flew the moments, while, foolish and fond, 

I built my fair castles, eyes bent on the sea; 
Then out of the mist and the darkness beyond 

I fancied a maiden was coming to me. 


M 








The twilight just wrapped her in mantle of gray, 
Yet hid not her smile, so bewitchingly sweet ; 

The dimmest of outlines her grace wouid betray, 
And glowing and breathless I sprang to my feet. 

Cold Reason admonished: * Delusion, you know 
Your last mayonnaise, or that extra Champagne ;” 





But I gazed in her eyes, and I answered, ‘* Not so,” 
As I held out my arms to my darling again. 
Nearer, still nearer—then, oh, what a shock! 
So like, yet a stranger. ‘So stupid!” you say? 
Why, I watched her glide on to my seat on the rock, 
Like this. uld you tell her from Ethel or May ? 


The slight lissom figure, the robe whose limp grace 
An artist might rave o’er, the soft fluffy hair 
In well-trained confusion about the eaweet face; 
And her walk—she wore Louis Quinze heels, I 
could swear! 


She spake, this fair stranger, in silvery tone, 
While doubting I waited: ** Your pardon, kind Sir, 
But I'm seeking my sister, who left me alone 
In the sea, and from you I claim tidings of her. 
Men call me a mermaid, and call me aright; 
Far under this ocean in grottoes of pearl 
I dwell with my kindred; our sea-world is bright, 
And ever through wildering dances we whirl. 


“But alas! since my sister has dwelt upon earth, 
Afar from our sapphire-lit caves I must roam. 
My heart is too heavy for dancing or mirth— 
Oh, help me to win her, Sir, back to our home!” 
gut how can I aid you?” I asked, with surprise; 
**] know not your sister.” ‘Are men never true ?” 


“ 


| 


ee he sees the ass, but i 2 ‘ 

“T’'ve lingered and listened at morning and eve 
| 
| 


he pleased for some | I have caught her low murmurs—why seek to de. 





Quick spake the fair mermaid, with scorn in her eyes 
‘False Sir, on these sands she has wandered y th 
ith 

you, 


While you paced back and forth; I have s¢ 
fond smile; 


n your 
ceive? 

I have watched you in silence and sadness er 

Half fearing yet longing to make myself known, 

Why answer my plea with a falsehood, | pray? 

On your heart rests the picture of her you disow; 


Is it like me? compare it, and dare to say na 


She snatched at the picture, and held it to view; 










The likeness was perfect—each outline of grace 
The mermaid reflected. Alas! twas too true: 

I had loved the fish-sister. I covered my face. 
“You ‘know not my sister!’ Deny, if you dare, 

With this to convict you.” I said not a word; 
I was mute with the anguish of hopeless despair, 

And with tears—I confess it—my vision was biurred, 





Then suddenly turning, I fled from the place. 
The night shadows hid me, they veiled my mad 
flight. 
I thought of my love, of her beauty, her grace; 
Her sister—and faster I fled through the night?... 
I know she was gentle and tender and true; 
I know I must mourn her ever and aye; 
3ut marry a mermaid! tell me, you, 
Would you, could you, be braver than I? 









Oxe who knows whereof he writes contributes 
the following pleasant parody: 
THE MEERSCHAUM., 
Scorn not the meerschaum. Housewives, you have 
croaked 
In ignorance of its charms. Through this small reed 
Did Milton, now and then, consume the weed; 
The poet Tennyson hath oft invoked 
The Muse with glowing pipe, and Thackeray joked 
And wrote and sang in nicotinian mood; 
Hawthorne with this hath cheered his solitude; 
A thousand times this pipe hath Lowell smoked; 
Full oft have Aldrich, Stoddard, Taylor, Cranch, 
And many more whose verses float about, 
Puffed the Virginian or Havana leaf; 
And when the poet’s or the artist’s branch 








Drops no sustaining fruit, how sweet to pout 
Consolatory whiffs—alas! too brief! 

















